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PREFACE! 

X  HE  talk  of  writing  prefaces  is  none  of  the  moft 
grateful ;  efpecially  when  a  variety  of  circumftances  con- 
cur, to  impofe  it  as  a  duty  upon  one,  who  is  in  a  man- 
ner, partly  the  author,  and  partly  the  tranflator  of  i 
new  work,  on  a  new  fubje<5V. 

it  has  now  become  the  frequent  pra£lice  of  certain 
tranflators,  to  iffue  their  mangled  productions  into  the 
world  as  their  own  manufadure  ;  though,  upon  com- 
parifon,  they  do  not  even  deferve  the  character  of  being 
accurate  tranflations  from  the  German  ;  a  language, 
with  which  our  modern  tranflators,  in  general,  are  but 
very  imperfedly  acquainted. 

To  obviate  a  charge  of  this  nature,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations  to  thofe  meritorious  friends  of 
literature  in  Germany,  from  whofe  labours  I  have  de- 
rived very  confiderabie  afTiftance  in  the  compofition  of 
this  work,  I  mud  mention^  in  the  firft  place,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Staeudlin,  Professor  o?  Divinity  at  Goet- 
TiNGEN.  His  clafTrcai  performance,  "  On  the  Spirit  and 
Ht/iory  of  Scepticifm,  in  two  Volumes,  octavo,  1794/'  has 
afforded  me  the  materials  of  the  *  Historical  Intro- 
duction.'— 'In  reliance  upon  a  charade?  of  fo  much 
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worth  and  eminence,  as  that  of  Dr.  Staeudlln,  I  have  iiot 
hefitated,  pp.  23  and  24,  to  record,  with  due  praife  and 
refpedl,  a  work  written  by  Mr.  Adam  Weishaupt, 
Without  entering  upon  an  inquiry  into  Mr.  Weishaupt's 
moral  ch2Lr^&.eT^  I  can  fafely  avef,  that  his  literary  works 
have  been  received,  upon  the  Continent,  with  almofl  uni- 
verfal  approbation.  In  this  aflertion,  I  am  fupported  by 
the  Condu£tors  of  the  firft  German  Reviews  in  gene- 
ral^  and  particularly  by  the  refpeclable  evidence  of  Prof. 
Staeudlin  himfelf,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  celebrated  Prof. 
Eberhard  of  Halle,  both  of  whom  have  ranked  Mr. 
Weishaupt^s  writings  ampng  the  firfl  philofophical  com- 
pofitions  of  _  Germany.  And  as  he  has  lately  publifhed 
the. third  volume  of  his  work  ''  On  Triith  and  Moral 
Perfection;  Regensburg,  1796;'*  as  likewife  another 
work  entitled,  **  On  the  fecret  Art  of  Governing  j 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1795  ;"  I  mufl  leave  Mr  Weis- 
haupt to  defend  his  private  charader  in  Britain,  as  well 
as  he  has  done  it  to  the  fatisfa£lion  of  his  learned  friendis 
in  Germany. 

For  the  concifenefs  of  the  '  Synopsis,'  which  con- 
tains the  ftatement  and  general  folution  of  Five  conneded 
Probkfiis^  I  need  make  no  apology  ;  as  the  terms  oc- 
curring in  this  part  of  the  '  Elements'  are,  1  hope,  fuf- 
ficiently  explained  in  the  Glossary.  Without  this  expe- 
dient, I  might  have  extended  the  Synopfis  alone  to  a 
length,  far  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  prefent  work. 

In  the^  Chronological  Analysis,'  perhaps,  Tliave 
been  in  fome  parts  too  proHx,  while  others  might  have 
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been  enlarged  upon  with  advantage.  But  it  is  not  an 
eafy  matter  to  keep  within  proper  bounds,  in  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  abflrad  metaphyfical  fubjeds*  Nor  dare  I  flatter 
myfelf,  that  I  am  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  idiom 
of  the  Englifh  language,  to  exhibit  the  mod  abftrufe  in- 
quiries of  the  human  mind,  in  a  luminous  point  of  view. 
In  this  refpeci:,  I  can  offer  no  better  apology  than  that 
given  by  my  great  mafter,  whofe  own  words- 1  have 
quoted  in  page  9.  of  the  Introduction. — Although  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attend  Prof.  Kant's  Lectures  be- 
tween the  years  1778  and  1781,  during  my  refidence  at 
the  Univerfity  of  Koenigfberg ;  and  again  heard  feveral 
of  his  Lectures  in  fummer  1792,  when  Irevifited  my  na- 
tive country;  yet  I  muft  confefs,  that  my  other  profef- 
fional  labours  have  not  permitted  me  to  devote,  to  the 
fludy  of  the  Critical  Syflem  of  Philofophy,  that  portion 
of  time  and  clofe  application,  which,  in  more  favourable 
circumftances,  I  fhould  have  been  happy  to  beftow  upon 
this  important  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

Relying,  however,  on  the  candour  and  impartiality  of 
the  learned  in  this  country,  I  trufl:  they  will  not  decide 
upon  a  work  of  fo  comprehenfive  a  nature  as  the  prefent, 
from  partial  views ;  nor  do  I  entertain  the  lead  appre- 
henfion,  that  they  will  be  deterred  from  a  thorough  exa- 
mination of  it,  by  zny  paradoxical  ^oiiiion^^  or  even  appa- 
rent contradictions,  that  may  occur  in  ihejirji  perufal. — 
A  nation,  which  has  produced  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a 
Locke,  a  Hume,  and  fo  many  other  profound  inquirers, 
pannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  tafte  merely  for  the  lighter, 
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(or  what  are  vulgarly  called) />o/)w/jrpurfuits  of  litera- 
ture. Valuable  and  ufeful  as  thefe  are  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  no  man  of  any  penetration  will 'deny,  that 
metaphyfical  fpeculations,  or  inquiries  mto Jirji  truths^ 
are  equally  beneficial  and  honourable  ;  though  they  muft 
ever  remain  the  property  of  the  few,  whcfe  genius  leaves 
the  beaten  track,  and  fearches  for  higher  principles  than 
fuch,  as  are  barely  deduced  from  the  world  of  fenfe,  or 
experience. 

To  thofe,  therefore,  who  are  both  able  and  difpofed  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Critical  Syftem, 
I  beg  leave  to  addrefs  myfelf  in  the  words  of  the  worthy 
Professor  Will  of  Altdorf,  who  gives  his  pupils  the 
following  excellent  advice : 

I.  *'  Not  to  prejudge  and  decry  the  works  of  Kant,  as 
being  too  fubtle  and  abflrufe,  as  being  couched  in  unin- 
telligible terms,  as  breathing  innovation,  and  produdive 
of  confufion  in  philofophy  : 

2,^*  Not  to  complain  of  the  want  of  that  plainnefs, 
which  is  neceflary  to  render  a  book  palatable  to  popular 
readers  ;  iince  difficulty  of  apprehenfion  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  inquiries,  that  form  the  objed  of  the 
*  Critique;* 

3,  *'  Not  to  appeal,  according  to  the  prevailing  fafhion 
of  the  age,  to  the  decifion  of  the  multitude,  whenever  an 
ubfirad  propofition  occurs,  which  cannot,  at  firfl  view, 
be  clearly  underftood  from  thefimple  operations  o^Com' 

men  Sen/e ;'  for  Metaphyfics  do  not  acknowledge  the 
exc'tifive  competency  of  this  tiibunal  : 
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4,  To  abftrad  from  all  other  Metaphyfical  Syitems,  in 
fludying  the  Critical,  i.  e.  not  to  make  any  other  Syftem 
the  ftandard,  by  which  the  merits  of  the  prefent  are  to 
be  tried : 

5,  To  ftudy^fr/^  the  general  aim  of  the  work,  by  fiic- 
ceffively  examining  every  folution,  which  the  Critique  of 
Kant  affords  in  regard  to  the  five  principal  problems 
(contained  in  the  '  Synopfis')  :  and  laftly, 

6,  As  the  inquiries  forming  the  obje£l  of  Kant's  Cri- 
tique are  merely  of  a  fpeculative  nature,  to  proceed  like- 
wife  in  the^profecution  of  them  merely  upon  fpeculative 
grounds,  and  to  abflain  carefully  from  all  partial  views 
of  any  intereft  whatever.  For  the  refult  of  found  fpecu- 
lation  can  never  be  prejudicial  to  the  true  intereds  of 
human  nature." 

With  refpe^l  to  the  Glossary,  I  mull  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  few  obfervations  premifed  at  the  head  of  it ; 
and  if  I  have  not  fucceeded  in  rendering  the  fubjed  it- 
felf  more  intelligible,  by  the  definitions  given  of  thofe 
terms,  in  the  ufe  of  which  Kant  differs  from  his  zoteni- 
poraries,  I  can  only  plead  the  good  intention,  and  the 
patient  induftry,  with  which  I  colleded  and  arranged  the* 
materials. 

The  '  Three  Philological  Essays'  have  been  ad- 
ded to  thefe  *  Elements'  by  way  of  Appendix  ;  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  reader,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  ar- 
duous  tafk — and  fuch  it  undoubtedly  is — of  retleding 
upon  fo  great  a  variety  of  abftract  fubjedls.  And  as  thefe 
Effays  are,  in  a  manner,  unconne6ted  with  the  Philofophy 
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of  Kant,  they  have  been  at  the  fame  time  feparately 
printed,  in  a  form  fomewhat  different  from  the  prefent ; 
in  order  to  accommodate  thofe,  who  might  wifh  to  pof- 
fefs  them  as  a  diftinct  work. 

Finally,  the  ftyle  and  compofition  of  this  work,  I  am 
fenfible,  require  more  than  common  apology.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to 
make  good  apologies,  efpecially  in  a  foreign  language. 
Whatever  the  execution  may  be,  for  the  anxiety  of  my 
wifhes  1  can  confidently  appeal  to  the  teftimony  of  thofe 
literary  friends,  who  have  occafionally  lent  me  their  aid 
in  correding  the  grammatical  part  of  both  the  Elements 
and  the  EiTays.  They  well  know  my  eager  and  fmcere 
defire  of  improvement  in  Englifh  compofition ;  and  if 
any  m.aterial  errors  (hould  occur  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  a 
diverfity  of  fubjefts  as  the  prefent,  I  befeech  the  judicious 
reader  and  the  candid  critic  to  confider,  that  I  have  ven- 
tured  into  a  field  of  inquiry,  of  which  but  a  fmall  part 
has  hitherto  been  explored. 

The  indulgence,  which  I  claim,  will  not  be  withheld 
by  thofe,  who  have  tried  their  flrength  in  tranHating 
from  a  foreign  into  their  own  language  :  and  I  appre- 
hend Itill  Icfs  feverity  from  the  few  individuals,  who  have 
attempted  to  write,  or  to  tranfiate  into,  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring, 
merely  by  reading  an.d  conyerfaticn. 

NoVf.MEER,  1797. 
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Corrigenda, 

p.  16, 1.  11  for  direfts,  read  deferts. 
p.  19, 1.  2^^  for  Propedeutic,  read  Propaedeutic, 
p.  32, 1.  23,ybr  clofe,  read  thofe. 
'p.  83, 1.  2 5, ybr  inherent  to,  read  inherent  in. 

Note :  The  terms  intuition  and  intuitive  have,  by  inadvert- 
ency, fometimes  been  ufed  inftead  of  the  words,  cog- 
nition and  cognitive^  particularly  in  No.  XVIH.  (2) 
of  Kant's  works,  or  between  pp.  64.  and  80. — The 
reader  is  therefore  requefted  to  attend  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  efpecially  in  places,  where  the  promif- 
cuous  ufe  of  thefe  terms  might  occafion  fome  am- 
biguity. 
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XN  Germany,  two  circumftances  in  particular  have  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  philofophj,  and  to  di- 
minifh  the  eftimation  in  which  the  dogmatical  fj'Jie?n  of  Wolf 
was  formerly  held :  the  ftudj  of  the  writings  of  the  later 
Engliih  and  French  philofophers  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a 
philofophic  prince  upon  the  throne  of  Pruffia.j 

The  former  circumilance  made  the  German  philofophers 
acquainted  with  many  objections  that  had  been  Itarted  againft 
the  dogmatical  fyftem  of  Metaphyfics,  gave  rife  to  a  turn  for 
popularity  in  philofophical  inquiries,  and  awakened  a  fpirit  of 
emulation  among  them.  Selections  v/ere  made  from  various 
fyftems  ;  and  the  learned,  now  for  the  firft  time,  began  to  con- 
vey information  with  elegance  and  tafte.  There  arofe  a  fort 
oi  EcleBicifin^  which  difcouraged  party-fpirit,  and  recommend- 
ed philofophical  difcretion  ;  but  which  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
attended  with  fome  injurious  effefts  ;  for  incoherent  fy Hems 
were  thus  formed,  inconliftent  fyilems  were  mingled  together, 
and  philofophy  became  Hill  more  wavering  and  flimfy,  and 
was  ftill  farther  removed  from  the  perfection  of  a  fcience. 

The  hiftory  of  philofophy  w^as  now  invefiigated  with  great- 
er attention,  and  more  generally  Itudied  than  it  had  formerly 
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been  :  With  many,  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  was  converted  in- 
to that  of  its  hiflorj  ; — a  clear  proof,  how  much  the  turn 
for  dogmatifm  had  declined,  and  how  little  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  forming  a  fjftem,  at  once  flable  and  fuited  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  age. 

Frederic  the  Great  coUefted  a  number  of  foreign  philo- 
fophers  round  him,  who,  in  a  great  meafure,  merel}'-  to  pay 
adulation,  and  from  feliilli  views,  openly  profeffed,  like  him, 
infidelity  and  fcepticifm.  This  circumftance,  from  the  novelty 
of  the  thing,  and  from  the  admiration  in  which  the  chara6ter 
of  Frederic  was  held,  had  an  almofl:  magical  influence  on  all 
the  opinions  of  the  age.  It  would,  however,  be  equal  to  ingra- 
titude towards  the  manes  of  this  furprifing  monarch,  to  o- 
mit  mentioning  in  this  place,  that  the  fyflem  of  his  own  pradi- 
cal  philofophy  has  been  held  out,  both  by  divines  and  laymen, 
as  complete  and  downright  Atheifm  j  whereas  it  is  now  clear 
and  uniformly  admitted  by  found  and  unprejudic^  inquirers, 
that  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  limpie  Deifm. 

Among  the  philofophers  who  furrounded  Frederic,  no  one 
declared  himfelf  fo  exprefsly,  and  fo  openly,  in  favour  of  fcep- 
ticifm as  d'ARGENS,  the  author  of  the  **  Philofophy  of  good 
**  fenfe,"  which  is  written  in  a  fuperlicial  manner,  with  a 
view  of  gaining  popularity,  but  which  i?  not  even  calculated 
for  the  Fair  Sex  and  Gentlemen  of  falliion,  for  whofe  ufe  it 
was  originally  defigned ;  though  it  abounds  in  erudition  and 
abftrad  fpeculation.  D'Argens  there  endeavQurs  to  fhow  the 
imcertainty  of  Hiftory,  (and  this  is  the  befl  part  of  the  work) 
of  Logic,  of  Phyfics,  of  Metaphyfics,  and  of  Aftronomy,  with- 
out advancing,  in  oppofition,  any  new,  or  genuine,  philofo- 
j)hical  principles.  It  does  him,  neverthelefs,  fome  honour 
that,  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  life,  he  obferves  a  refpe6t- 
ful  filence.     His  fcepticifm  i§  diredled  more  againll  the  ufual 
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pretenfions  of  the  fchools,  and  the  learned  in  particular,  than 
againft  human  knowledge  in  genera]. 

It  IS  more  remarkable,  though  lefs  known,  that,  in  the  fame 
country,  a  celebrated  and  profound  Divine  declared  himfelf  in 
favour  of  an  alraofl  unlimited  Pyrrhom/m — M.de  Beausobre, 
in  his  "Pyrrhquifme  raifonable,"  called  it  rational,  becaufe  he 
allowed  certain  probabilities,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  and 
maintained  certain  iiril  principles,  which  did  not  admit  of 
doubt.  The  work  is  written  in  a  lively  fceptical  humour,  and 
affords  pleafure  in  the  perufal.  It  contains,  indeed,  many  new 
and  unexpected  remarks  ;  for  it  is  an  alFault  upon  all  fyftems, 
efpecially  upon  that  of  Wolf.  "  Aristotle,"  the  author  fome- 
where  fays,  '*had  numerous  followers  for  many  centuries.  The 
*'  time  of  his  fall  is  now  come  ;  and  Descartes  has  given  him 
*'  the  lafl  blow.  The  fame  of  the  French  philofopher  was  of 
*'  fliorter  duration,  becaufe  people  now  poiTeiTed  more  un- 
<^  derflanding  and  lefs  pedantry.  Leibnitz  came  ;  Wolf 
*'  was  his  fucceiTor  :  At  prefent  philofophers  are  in  a  fort  of 
*'  anarchy  ;  they  wait  for  a  man  who  is  bold  enough  to  build 
'*  upon  the  ruins  of  former  Syftems,  new  opinions,  and  confe- 
*'  quently  new  errors."  No  where  does  Beaufobre  attack  re- 
ligion and  revelation,  but  rather  refpedlfully  affirms  their 
certainty.  The  following  pafTage  is  worthy  of  attention  :  "  Al- 
<*  though  it  be  difncult  to  prove  the  exifterce  of  God  by  the 
«  light  of  reafon,  yet  even  this  light  is  fufficient  to  convince 
"  us,  that  the  proof  of  the  contrary  is  impoffible.  How  can 
<*  we  fatisfadorily  prove  the  oppofite,  if  we  have  no  clear  idea 
*<  of  the  fubjed  which  we  wiih  to  call  in  queftion  ?  Although 
"  I  could  bear  in  my  mind  no  fufficient  proof  of  the  exiftence 
"  of  God,  yet  the  advantage  which  attends  the  belief  of  this 
"  truth,  the  impoffibility  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  an 
"  infinite  Being,  and  the  refledion  that  this  truth  is  both  the 
"  moft  rational  and  ufeful  of  all  others,  would  be  fufficient  to 
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"  induce  any  thinking  perfon  to  give  his  affent,   nay  even  to 
^'  determine  meJ'^ 

But  after  this  we  are  ailonifhed  to  find  him  confidering  all 
morality  as  uncertain.  His  chief  reafon  is,  **  that  the  good- 
*'  nefs  of  actions  depends  upon  their  confequences,  which  man 
*'  cannot  forefee,  nor  accurately  afcertain."  This  argument, 
maturely  conlidered,  is  obvioufly  fhallow,  becaufe  it  proceeds 
upon  falfe  ideas  of  morality  :  But,  the  following  objeftions 
are  of  greater  importance  :  "  That  we  are  fo  little  acquainted 
*'  with  the  motives  from  which  we  a6t,  and  in  general  with 
*'  our  paffions,  that  we  know  not  how  far  our  prejudices, 
'*  and  our  weaknefs,  can  juftify  our  actions  ;  and  that  the  in- 
"  terference  and  collifions  of  our  different  duties  are  inexpli- 
"  cable  td  moft  men,  nay  fome  of  them  inexplicable  to  all." 
The  remark  at  the  end  of  this  work  is  not  lefs  ilriking.  **The 
'*  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  fliould  not  render  us  dilTatis- 
*'  fied  ;  its  advantage,  or  difadvantage,  will  not  thereby  be 
*'  much  afFe6led.  Certainty,  with  refpe6t  to  us,  is  not  even 
*'  the  moll  ufeful  quality  of  our  knowledge.  The  difficulty 
**  of  acquiring  accurate  knowledge,  is  an  admonition  of  nature, 
'<  which  reminds  m.an  of  his  weaknefs^  and  of  the  caution  he 
'^  ought  to  obferve." 

The  inclination  to  Scepticifm  fhowed  itfelf  alfo  in  other 
parts  of  Germany ;i  in  different  writings.  It  appeared  mani- 
fellly,  for  inilance,  in  the  *'  Phyfical  Caufes  of  Truth,"  by 
Lossius,  and  in  the  iirft  edition  of  Platner's  "  Philofophical 
•'  Aphorifms."  In  the  fyllems  of  Logic  and  elementary  books 
alfo,  much  more  regard  was  paid  to  it  than  formerly  ;  in  proof 
of  which  I  fliall  only  mention  the  excellent  difcuflions  in 
<*  Lambert's  Organum,"  and  in  the  elem-entary  publications 
of  Feder. 

But  no  author  had,  on  the  one  hand,  paid  more  attention  to 
the  objedions  of  the  Sceptics,  and  the  dillinguifliing  charader- 
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iftic  of  the  pollible  fyftems ;  and  on  the  other,  inveftlgated  more 
profoundly  the  faculties  of  the  Human  Underftanding,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  Human  Conftitution,  than  Tetens,  in  his 
*'  Philofophical  Inquiries  concerning  Human  Nature,  and  the 
*^  developement  of  it,"  which  were  publilhed  in  two  volumes, 
in  the  year  1777.  It  is  not  our  bulinefs  here  to  mark  mi- 
nutely the  excellencies  or  defefts  of  this  work ;  we  take 
notice  of  it  on  this  account  chiefly,  becaufe  that  profound 
philofopher  was  the  firfl  among  the  Germans,  who  examined 
fome  of  the  ideas  of  Hqme,  with  an  acutenefs  worthy  of  fuch 
an  opponent ;  and  he  has  invefliigated  the  do6lrines  of  ohj:&ive 
truth,  and  of  the  objedlive  exiftence  of  things,  more  deeply 
and  more  precifely  than  had  been  done  before.  Againfl  the 
explanation  given  by  Hume,  of  the  idea  of  Caufation,  he  ob- 
je£led  with  juftice,  that  it  did  not  exhauft  the  fubje6l  ;  for 
we  underlland  by  it  not  merely  a  connection,  but  alfo  a  de- 
pendence of  one  thing  upon  another.  He  remarked  that  we 
perceive  in  ourfelves  ideas  in  a  neceflary  fucceffion,  and  that 
this  is  properly  our  notion  of  a  caufe,  or  connexion  :  he 
pointed  out  inllances,  in  which  the  fubje6tive  conne6lion  of 
ideas  arifes  from  a  neceflary  operation  of  the  underfl  anding, 
and,  a£tually,  has  another  foundation  than  the  affociation  of 
ideas  formed  by  experience ; — cafes  where  we  explain  a 
compound  effe£l  from  compound  caufes  ;  and  where  the  idea 
of  the  complex  efFed  has  never  been  before  affociated  with 
that  of  the  complex  caufe,  but  where  the  connexion  is  the 
work  of  refledlion  :  in  fine,  he  has  pointed  out  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  by  which  we  deduce  one  truth  from  another. 
He  maintained,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  Caufation  is  ab- 
ftraded  from  certain  affociations  of  ideas,  in  which  we  remark 
fomething  more  than  mere  fucceffion  and  combination. 

Although  this  explanation  is  not  altogether  fatisfa6tory,  yet 
it,  in  a  great  meafure^  holds  good  againjQ;  Hume's  idea.  Tetens 
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admits  that  fenfations  afford  the  materials  for  all  ideas  ;  but 
he  contends  that  theit'  form  depends  upon  the  mind,  or  the 
power  of  thinking.  After  having,  in  a  very  profound  manner, 
illuflrated  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  from  the  obje£live  ex- 
iftence  of  things,  he  next  examines  the  truth  of  objective 
knowledge.  According  to  his  acceptation  of  the  terms,  our 
knowledge  is  called  objectively  true,  in  fo  far  as  objedls  muft 
be  perceived  by  every  other  being,  in  the  fame  manner  in 
which  we  reprefent  them  to  ourfelves  ; — a  being  who  has  fuch 
a  mind  as  we  have  :  and  in  fo  far  as  the  relations,  which  v/e 
remark  in  our  external  perceptions,  correfpond  with  thofe  of 
every  other  being,  whofe  underllanding  is  fo  conftituted,  that 
it  thinks  of  the  objeds  in  queftion,  as  we  do.  The  necelTary 
rules  of  thought,  according  to  which  the  mind  proceeds,  are, 
with  him,  not  ovlj  fubjeBive  rules  of  our  thinking  faculty, 
but  of  every  re{le£ting  principle  ;  and  the  general  truths  of 
reafon  are  not  only  truths  with  refpeCl  to  us,  but  to  every 
reafoning  being.  We  cannot  conceive  an  underllanding  which 
is  capable  of  thinking  againft  the  principle  of  contradidion,  or 
in  other  words,  of  difputing  the  admiflibility  of  that  principle  : 
hence  this  is  jullly  conlidered  as  an  objective  principle. 

Tetenshere  contradids  whatLoffius  had  laid  down;  and  what 
Defcartes  had  indeed,  pretty  diflindly  before  explained  :  That 
truth  is  only  a  relation  with  refped  to  the  being  who  thinks  of 
it,  and  that  the  contradidion  is  incapable  of  being  an  object 
of  thought,  only  with  refpect  to  our  underftanding.  Thus 
Tetens,  with  many  others,  proceeded  in  reafoning  upon  fub- 
jedive  neceiTary  principles.  He  appealed  to  the  fad,  that 
when  we  apply  theories  to  real  objeds,  we  always  fuppofc 
that  the  reality  is  fo  conllituted,  as  the  general  ideas  repre- 
fent it.  But  here,  argues  he,  the  mind  proceeds  according  to 
laws   which  we  mufl  coniider  as   the  laws  of  every   reafoning 
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being ; — confequently  the  truths  which  are  here  admitted,  or 
fuppofed,  are  objedive  truth 3 ^ 

With  refpe£t  to  the  objefts  of  fenfe,  the  knowledge  of  them, 
indeed,  is  often  only  an  objedive  appearance  ;  but  the  necef- 
farj  laws  of  thought  lead  to  this  conclufion,  that  other  think- 
ing beings,  in  limilar  circumllances,  reprefent  thefe  objefts  to 
thcmfeives  in  a  iimilar  manner  ;  that  thefe  objeds,  with  cer- 
tain conformations,  exifl  without  us,  and  that  certain  proper- 
ties of  the  impreffions  which  we  experience,  are  alfo  the  pro- 
perties of  the  objeds  tliemfelves. — A  Sceptic,  hovvever,  with- 
out going  out  of  his  waj  in  quell  of  far-fetched  arguments, 
might  eafily  find  a  good  dtdl  to  object  againft  this  deduction. 

The  work  of  Tetens  had  not  the  efFe6l  of  promoting  a  folid 
pliilofophic  fpirit,  and  of  bringing  about  a  falutary  revolution 
in  the  iludj  of  philofophj,  which  might  otherwife  have  been 
expelled.  But  this  was  not  merely  the  confequence  of  the 
circumllances  of  the  times; — but  alfo  of  a  flile,  not  fo  much 
obfcure,  as  languid,  prolix  and  affeded ;  as  w^ell  as  of  a  flaviHi 
dependence  upon  the  Empiricifm  of  Locke,  which  is  infuiiicient 
for  the  explanation  of  the  mofl  important  problems. 

What  this  work  did  not  accompliih,  another  did. — Kant, 
who  by  various  compofitions  upon  philofophical  fubjedls,  had 
long  ago  announced  himfelf  as  an  original  genius,  and  an  ex- 
cellent philofopher,  publifiied  in  the  year  17  81,  tlie  <*  Critique 
of  Pure  Reafon,"  which  promifed  a  total  and  beneficial  refor^n 
in  every  philofophical  department.  For  a  long  time,  however, 
after  its  publication,  it  had  been  unaccountably  negledled,  or, 
at  leail,  mifunderllood.  This  was  furely  not  in  confequence 
oi  the  difficulties,  with  which  the  lludy  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
every  metaphyfical  fubje6l,  is  necelTarily  attended;  but  of  a 
certain  indifference  to  philofophy,  and  of  a  rooted  talle  for 
i'lallow  and  popular  difcuffions,  which  Kant  direflly  oppo- 
ied.    But  as  foon  as  the  v/ork  was  more  fludied  and  invefli- 
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gated,  and  had  found  feveral  luccefsful  Commentators,  at  once 
a  revolution  in  philofophy  commenced.  It  foon  met  with 
numerous  admirera  and  friends,  and  even  its  opponents  could 
not  Vv^ith-hold  their  admiration  from  this  mafterly  production. 
The  J  faw  themfelves,  every  where,  driven  from  their  ftrong 
holds,  and  obliged  to  ereft  new  fortifications  for  the  defence  of 
thofe  philofophical  tenets  which  they  wifhed  to  maintain. 
Nay,  many  of  the  enemies  of  this  fyftem  became  its  friends  ; 
and  the  invaluable  part  of  it,  which  treats  of  morals,  met 
with  an  almoll  univerfal  approbation.  All  the  different 
branches  of  Philofophy  were  examined  with  greater  ardour, 
and  new  fources  of  knowledge,  which  formerly  had  fcarcely 
been  conceived,  were  now  expofed  to  view.  The  limits  of 
the  fcience  were  more  accurately  defined,  and  the  laudable 
refearches  after  liable  and  fimple  principles-,  and  after  a  rigid 
method,  gave  to  philofophical  inquiries  a  certainty,  and  an  in- 
tereft,  which  for  a  long  time  they  had  not  polTefied.  Long  be- 
fore this  period  doubts  had  arifen,  in  reflefting  minds,  con*. 
cerning  the  fyllems  of  Leibnitz,  Wolf  and  Locke  ;  but  thefe 
had  never  been  unfolded  with,  fufficient  clearnefs,  nor  a  better 
fyftem  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  was  to  be  re- 
linquillied.  Here  all  fyftems  were  examined  with  critical 
acumen,  and  a  folid  foundation  was  laid  for  a  new  one.  This 
New  Philofophy,  in  a  fliort  time,  was  attended  with  an  almoll 
magical  influence  upon  all  the  Sciences.  It  found  friends  and 
adherents,  even  among  ranks  of  people  who  had  not  devoted 
themfelves  to  Science,  or  leaii  of  all,  to  Metaphyfics.  It  excited 
in  Germany,  a  found,  philofophic  fpirit  of  inquiry,  of  which 
the  prefent  age  v*^as  fcarcely  deemed  capable.  It  contains  fucK 
an  immenfe  ftore  of  new  ideas  and  views  that,  hitherto,  only 
a  fmall  part  of  thefe  materials  can  be  confidered  as  digefted, 
and  even,  in  a  diftant  age,  new  branches  of  knowledge  may 
Ihoot  forth  from  it. 

The 
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The  work  itfelf  is  arranged  with  afj^flematicfpiritjand  writ- 
ten with  a  noble  philofophic  impartiality.  The  llyle  is  Ibme- 
what  obfcure  *,  the  conftrudion  and  arrangement  of  the  pe- 
riods, in  many  places,  ungraceful,  heavy,  and  over- loaded  ;  but 
a  reader  who  has  a  tolerable  underftanding,  and  an  interelt  for 
truth,  is  fufficiently  recompenfed  by  the  originality  of  thought, 
and  by  the  new  and  ftriking  images  in  which  it  abounds.  The 
celebrated  .author  difcovers  all  the  talents  requifite  to  a  re- 
former of  philofophy,  efpecially  in  our  age  : — not  merely  an 
admirable  acuteriefs,  and  a  rare  talent  of  making  hivifelf  the 
objed  oihis  relledion,  but  alfo  a  knowledge  in  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philofophy,  of  which  he  had  formerly  given  proofs  : 
a  nice  feniibility  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime  ;  and  in  ge- 
neral, a  cultivated  manly  tafle,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  different  Syftems  of  philofophy  that  prevailed  before  his 
time  ;  and  a  refinement  of  feeling,  which  is  truly  honourable. 

It  is  not  my  defign  here,  to  defcribe  minutely  the  fyflem  of 
this  philofopher,  which,  befides  the  work  already  mentioned, 
is  explained  in  the  "  Prolegomena  to  every  future  Syflem  of 
Metaphyfics,"  publifhed  in  1783  ;  in  the  **  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Metaphyfics  (Theory)  of  Morals,"  in  1785  ;  in 
the  "  Metaphyseal  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,"  in 
1786;  in  the  *'  Critique  on  Pradical  Reafon,''  in  1788  ;  in 
the  "  Critique  on  Judgment,"  in  1790  ;  and  in  the  **  Religion 
within  the  limits  of  Pure  Reafon,"  in  1793:  And  which 
Syftem  has  found  in  Reinhold,  Schulz,  Schmid,  and  others, 
friends  and  commentators, — men  who  themfelves  were  quali- 

B  iied 

*  "  I  am  not  very  confcious,"  fays  Kant,  in  his  prefoce  to  the  ad  edition  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reafon,'^.  43  .«  that  I  poflefs  the  talent  of  exhibiting  an  abftraA 
philofophical  fubjecl  in  a  luminous  point  of  view  :  I  trufl  that  the  occafional  de- 
fe6t  of  ftyle  will  be  further  fupplied  by  the  writings  of  thofe  deferving  charaders 
who,  together  with  a  folid  judgm.ent,  are  In  the  poffeflion  of  that  talent.  For, 
this  being  the  cafe,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  refuted,  but  rather  of  being  mlf- 
vr.derJlQvd, 
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ficd  to  advance  fcience.     The  following  abilrad  will  be  fuln- 
cient  for  our  prefent  purpofe, 

Kant  begins  with  doubting,  whether  Metaplijfics,  in  gene- 
ral, be  capable  of  being  ftudicd  as  a  fcience.  He  remarked 
that,  hitherto,  this  branch  of  knowledge  could  not  lay  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  a  fcience  ;  although  it  was  older  than  all 
the  others,  and  befides,  by  the  intereil  it  excited,  always 
obtruded  itfelf  upon  our  attention.  Two  circumitances  led 
him  to  difcoveries,  which  were  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
Metaphyfics,  and  fecure  to  them  the  rank  of  a  fcience  ; — the 
obfervation,  by  what  means  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
fophy  had  become  fcicnces  ;  and  Hume's  inquiries  concerning 
the  idea  of  caufation.  We  begin  with  the  latter,  and  Ihall 
make  Kant  himfelf  give  the  account  of  it. 

**  Since  the  ElTays  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  or  rather   fince 

**  the  origin  of  Metaphyfics,, as  far  as  their  hiflory  extends,  no 

'*  circumftance  has  occurred,  which    might  have   been  more 

"  decisive  of  the  fate    of  this  fcience,  than  the    attack  which 

"  David  Hume  made  upon  it.     He  brought,   indeed,  no  light 

*'  into  this  department  of  knowledge,  but  he    ftruck  a  fpark 

**  which,  if  it  had  fallen  among  combuftible  materials,  and  had 

*'  been    carefully  fanned,  might  have  been  ealily  kindled  in- 

**  to  a  blaze.     Hume  proceeded  upon  a  iingle  but  important 

''  idea  in  Metaphylics,  the  connexion  of  caufe  and  efFed,  and 

''  the  concomitant  notions  of  povv^er  and  aftion  :  he  challenged 

*'  reafon  to  anfwer  him,  what  title  flie  had  to  imagine,  that  any 

*'  thing  may  be  fo  conftituted  as  that,  if  it  be  given,  fomething 

*'  elfe  is  alfo  thereby  inferred :   for  the  idea  of  caufe  denotes 

^*  this.  He  proved  beyond  contradidion,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 

''  reafon  to    think  of  fuch  a  connection  a  priQ7'i,    and  out  of 

*'  its  own  ideas  ;  for   it  contains  neceffity ;  but  it  is  not  pof- 

"  fible  to  perceive  how,  becaufe  fomething  is,  fomething  elfe 

«<  muft 
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*^  muft  alfo  neceiTarilj  be  •,  nor  how  the  idea  of  fuch  a  con- 
"  ne£lion  can  be  introduced  a  priori." — 

"  Hence  he  concluded,  that  reafon  entirely  deceives  herfelf 
"  with  this  idea,  and  that  fhe  erroneoufly  confiders  it  as  her  own 
**  child,  when  it  is  only  the  fpurious  offspring  of  imagination, 
**  which  imagination,  impregnated  by  experience,  has  brought 
**  certain  ideas  under  the  law  of  affociation,  and  fubllituted  a 
"  fubjedive  neceflity,  thence  ariling,  that  is  habit,  for  an  ob- 
"  jedive  one  derived  fiom  perception.  Hence,  again,  he  con- 
"  eluded  that  reafon  had  no  title  to  think  of  fuch  connedions, 
**  even  in  a  general  manner  ;  becaufe  then  all  her  general  ideas 
**  would  be  merely  fidions,  and  all  her  pretended  notions, 
**  fliamped  a  priori,  would  be  nothing  elfe  than  counterfeited 
"  ordinary  leffons  of  experience  :  which  is  juft  faying,  there  is 
"  no  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  at  all,  and  there  can  be  none." 

"  However  haily  and  unwarrantable  Hume's  conclufion 
*<  might  appear,  yet  it  was  founded  upon  inveftigation,  and  this 
**  inveftigation  well  defervcd,  that  fome  of  the  philofophers  of 
<*  his  time  fnould  have  united  to  fblve  more  happily,  if  pof- 
"  fible,  the  problem  in  the  fenfe  in  which  he  delivered  it :  a 
"  complete  reform  of  the  fcience  miglit  have  refulted  from 
"  this  folution.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  the  unavoidable 
"  delliny  of  Metaphyfics,  that  he  Ihould  not  be  underftood  by 
«'  his  cotemporaries.  For  it  is  a  mortifying  refledion,  that  his 
*'  opponents,  Reid,  Beattie,  Oswald,  and  laftly  Priestley 
"  himfelf,  totally  mifunderftood  the  tendency  of  his  problem. 
**  Always  admitting  as  granted,  what  he  never  had  called  in 
"  queftion,  they  fo , mifunderftood  his  aim  at  improvement,  that 
<*  every  thing  remained  in  the  fame  ftate,as  if  nothing  had  been 
*^  done. — The  queftion  was  not,  whether  the  idea  of  caufe  be  in 
«'  itfelf  proper,  and  indifpenfible  to  the  illuftration  of  all  natural 
*<  knowledge  ;  for  this  Hume  had  never  doubted  ;  but  whe- 
^*  ther  this  idea  is  an  objed  of  thought  through  reafoning  a 
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•*  priori ;  and  whether,  in  this  manner,  it  poiTefs  internal  evi- 
"  dence,  independently  of  all  experience  ;  confequentlj,  whe- 
•"*  ther  it  be  of  fuch  extenfive  utility,  as  is  not  limited  to  objects 
•*  of  fenfe  alpne — It  was  upon  this  point  Hume  expected  an 
*'  explanation. 

"  The  opponents  of  this  celebrated  man,  in  prder  fatisfac- 
«'  torilj  to  folve  his  problem,  would  have  been  under  the  ne- 
*^  ceflitj  of  penetrating  more  profoundly  into  the  abflrafl  na- 
''  ture  of  reafon,  in  fo  far  as  it  isijemployed  in  pure  thought  ; 
**  an  inquiry  to  which  they  wers  little,  if  at  all^  difpofed. — 
*'  Hence  they  contrived  a  more  convenient  method  of  difplay- 
*'  ing  their  malignity,  without  fubje£ling  themfelves  to  the 
**  trouble  of  making  further  refearches  ;  namely,  the  appeal 
*^  to  the  common  fenfe  of  manhind. — It  is  indeed  a  great  gift  of 
^'  Heaven,  to  polTefs  a  pkin  and  unbiaffed  underflanding  j — 
**  but  we  miift  manifeft  it,  and  eftablifh  ourCelves  in  this  pof- 
'*  feffion,  by  fa£ts,  by  reflection,  and  by  reafon,  by  what  we 
**  do  and  fay ;  not  by  appealing  to  it  as  an  oracle,  when  we 
**  can  produce  no  rational  arguments  to  jufliify  the  claim.-*— 
''  When  obfervation  and  fcience  are  put  to  the  lafl  Ihift,  then, 
^'  and  not  fooner,  is  it  time  to  appeal  to  common  fenfe.— 
**  This  is  one  of  the  fubtle  contrivances  of  modern  times,  by 
**  which  the  {hallow  prattler  alTunies  a  right,  boldly  to  chal- 
**  lenge  a  man  of  profound  erudition,  and  frequently  main- 
"  tains  the  conteft.  As  long,  however,  as  there  is  any  room 
*'  left  for  difcovery,  we  fnall  do  well  to  beware  of  having  re- 
^^  courfe  to  this  laft  expedient.  And,  in  truth,  this  appeal  is 
<*  nothi  ig  elfe  than  a  fubmiflion  to  the  judgment  of  the  mul- 
**  titude,  a  reference  at  which  the  Philofopher  blulhes,  but  in 
**  which  the  filly  witling  triumphs  and  exults,^- — I  fhould 
"  think ,  too,  Hume  might  have  laid  claim  to  a  found  un- 
^f  der{la;2ri-:-g,  as  well  as  Beattie  ;  and  befides,  to  v/hat  the 
S^  latter  certainly  did  not  pofiefs;  to  a  critical  acquaintance  with 

«  that 
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"  that  fpecies  of  reafoning,  which  keeps  common  fenfe  within 
''  due  bounds,  and  prevents  it  from  loHag  itfelf  in  fpecula- 
.<«  tions  ;  or  whiit  is  more  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  which  hin- 
<*-  ders  it  from  deciding  upon  any  fubjed,  becaufe  it  knows  not 
"  how  to  juftify  its  mode  of  proceeding  upon  its  o-vy^n  prin- 
"  ciples  J  a  reltraint,  without  which  an  underllanding  will 
''  not  long  remain  found. — The  chiffel  and  the  mallet  may  do 
"  well  enough  for  fhaping  a  piece  of  timber,  but  the  ra- 
<*  dius-needle,  a  nicer  inftrument,  mufl  be  employed  for  en- 
(t  graving. — In  the  fame  mannei,  a  found  and  plain  under- 
<*  Handing,  as  well  as  a  fpeculitive  one,  are  each  of  ufe  in . 
"  their  turn ;  the  former,  when  we  are  converfaii;:  about 
<*  judgments  that  are  immediately  applicable  to  experience  ; 
^'  the  latter,  when  we  are  about  forming  general  judgments 
*<  from  mere  abflra6t  ideas,  as  in  Metaphyfics,  where  the  un- 
"  deriianding,  termed  found  or  plain,  but  often  erroneouily  fo 
^*  denominated,  cannot  afford  any  affift.ance. 

'«  I  freely  own,  the  fuggeftions  of  David  Hume  were,  what 
*'  firll,  many  years  ago,  roufed  me  from  my  dogmatical  flum- 
<*  ber,  and  gave  to  my   inquiries  quite  a  different  direftion  in 

♦*  the    field    of  fpeculative   Philofophy I  was  far  from  be- 

"  ing  carried  away  by  his  concluiions,  the  fallacy  of  which 
**  chiaily  arofe  from  his  not  forming  to  himfelf  an  idea  of  the 
*'  whole  of  his  problem  ;  but  merely  inveftigating  a  part  of  it, 
<*  the  folution  of  which  was  impoilible,  without  a  comorehen- 
<*  five  view  of  the  whole. — When  we  proceed  upon  a  well 
*^  founded,  though  not  thoroughly  digefted  though!:,  we  may 
**  expe6l,  by  patient  and  continued  reile6lion,  to  profecute  it 
**  farther,  than  the  acute  genius  had  done,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
**  debted  for  the  lirfl  fpark  of  this  light. — I  firll  enquired, 
<^  therefore,  whether  Hume's  objciflion  might  not  be  a  general 
^*  one,  and  foon  found,  that  the  idea  of  caufe  and  eileif l  is  far 
f'  from  being   the  only   one,   by  v/hich   the  underftanding  a 

priori 
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**  priori  thinks  of  the  conneftion  of  things  ;  but  rather,  that' 
"  the  fcience  of  Metaphjiics  is  altogether  founded  upon  thefe 
<^  connexions. — I  endeavoured  to  afcertain  their  number,  and 
**  as  I  fucceeded  in  this  attempt,  upon  2.  Jingle  principle,  I  pro- 
"  ceeded  to  the  dedu6lion  of  thofe  general  ideas  which,  I  was 
*'  now  convinced,  are  not,  as  Hume  apprehended,  derived 
"  from  experience,  but  ariie  out  of  the  pure  under  Handing-. 
•*  This  deduction,  which  feemed  impoilible  to  mj  acute  pre- 
**  deceflbr,  and  which  nobody  befides  him  had  ever  conceived, 
"  although  every  one  makes  ufe  of  thefe  ideas,  without  afking 
"  himfelf,  upon  what  their  objective  validity  is  founded  j  this 
"  dedudion  was,  I  fay,  the  moll  difhcult  which  could  have  been 
'*  undertaken  for  the  behoof  of  Mctaphylics.  And  what  was 
'*  Hill  more  embar raffing,  Metaphyfics  could  not  here  offer  mc 
<«  the  fmallell  affiflance,  becaufe  that  dedudion  ought  firft  to 
«'  eflablilli  the  poffibility  of  a  fyftem  of  Metaphylics.  As  I 
*'  had  now  fucceeded  in  the  explanation  of  Hume's  problem, - 
"  not  merely  in  a  particular  inflance,  but  with  a  view  of  the 
<«  whole  power  of  pure  reafon,  I  could  advance  with  fure, 
*'  though  tedious  Heps,  to  determine  completely,  and  upon 
*«  general  principles,  the  compafs  of  pure  reafon,  both  what 
f*  is  the  fphere  of  its  exertion,  and  what  are  its  limits  :  which 
''  was  all  that  was  required  for  ere£ling  a  fyflem  of  Meta;- 
**  phyfics  upon  a  proper  and  folid  foundation." 

Kant  remarked,  that  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philofophy 
had  properly  become  fciences  by  the  difcovery,  that  reafon 
a  priori  attributed  certain  principles  to  obje£l3 ;  and  he  in- 
quired, whether  we  could  not  alfo  fucceed  better  in  Meta- 
phylics by  taking  it  for  granted,  that  objeds  mull  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  conilitution  of  our  mind,  than  by  the  common 
fuppofition,  that  all  our  knowledge  mull  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  external  objefts.  The  following  are  the  elements  of  his 
<•  Critique  of  pure  reafon," — the  firll  of  Kant's  fyllematical 

works, 
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Vorks,  and  the  mofl  remarkable  for  profound  reafoning,  and 
the  ftriking  illuflirations,  with  which  it  throughout  abounds. 

"  We  are  in  polTeiGon  of  certain  notions  a  priori,  which 
<*  are  abfolutelj  independent  of  all  experience,  although  the 
<*  objeds  of  experience  correfpond  with  them  j  and  which  are 
**  diftinguifhed  by  necejGltj  and  itridl  univerfalitj.  To  thefe 
*'  are  oppofed  empirical  notions,  or  fuch  as  are  only  polTible  a 
*^  polleriori,  that  is,  through  experience.  Belides  thefe,  we 
**  have  certain  notions,  with  which  no  objects  of  cxpe- 
**  rience  ever  correfpond,  which  rife  above  the  world  of 
**  fenfe,  and   which  we  conlider  as  the  moll  fublime,  fuch  as 

*'  Gody  Liberty y  Immortality There  are  aiialytical  B.ndjyn~ 

**  /Z>^^/r<^/ judgments  a  priori;  the  former  are  merely  illuftra- 
"  tive,  and  depend  upon  the  principle  of  contradi£lion  ;  the 
**  latter  are  amplijicatory,  i.  e.  they  enlarge  our  knov/ledge, 
*'  and  arc  eftabliilied  upon  another  (affertory)  principle.  The 
**  lad  are  peculiar  to  the  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  ;  although  it 
*'  alfo  contains  analytical  judgments.  Belides,  there  are  con- 
**  tained  in  all  theoretical  fciences  of  reafoning,  purely  fyn- 
"  thetical  judgments  a  priori  as  principles,  namely,  fuch  as 
**  amplify,  or  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  objects,  without  im- 

*'  mediate  perception Mathematical   judgments  are  altoge- 

^*  ther  fynthetical.  The  Mathematician  may  by  his  polition 
**  always  give  fomething  material,  or  empirical ;  but  there  is 
**  always  fappofed  in  it  a  pure  perception  a  priori,  a  form  of 
"  the  fenfitive  faculty,  viz.  Space  and  Time.  This  form  firfl 
"  renders  every  a<^tual  appearance  of  objeds  poffible.  Thus 
**  pure  Mathematics  are  poffible,  and  can  be  reduced  to  a  fci- 
"  entific  form — Natural  Philofophy  alfo  contains  fynthetical 
**  judgments  a  priori,  as  its  principles.- — By  the  fenfitive 
'*  faculty  we  are  able  to  form  perceptions  :  by  the  under- 
*'  Handing  we  form  general  ideas.  By  the  fenfitive  faculty 
*^  we  experience  impreffions,  and  objects  are  given  to  us  :  by 

th^ 
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««  the  underflanding  we  bring  reprefentations  of  thefe  obje6l3 
*f  before  us  ;  we  thmK  of  them.  Perceptions  and  general 
ideas  are  the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge.  Without  the 
fenfitive  facultj,  no  object  could  be  given  (propofed  to) 
us :  without  the  underflanding,  none  could  be  thought  of 
by  us.  Thefe  two  powers  are  really  dulincl  from  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  neither  of  the  two,  without  the  other,  can  pro- 
duce a  notioTi,  (Erkenntnifs).  In  order  to  obtain  a  diflindl 
notion  of  any  one  thing,  we  mail  prefect  to  our  general  ideas, 
obje£ls  in  perceptiop,  and  reduce  our  perceptions  to;  or  con- 
nect them  with,  thefe  general  ideas. — \s  the  fenfitive  fa- 
culty has  its  determined  forms  ;  fo  has  our  underflanding, 
likewife,  forms  a  priori.  Thefe  may  be  properly  termed 
Categories  ;  they  are  pure  ideas  of  the  underflanding,  which 
relate,  a  priori,  to  the  objects  of  perception  in  general.  The 
objects  of  experience,  therefore,  are  in  no  other  way  pof- 
lible  J  they  can  in  no  other  way  be  thought  of  by  us  j 
and  their  multiplied  diverfity  can  only  be  reduced  to 
one  a6l  of  judgment,  or  to  one  aft  of  confcioufnefs,  by 
means  of  thefe  Categories  of  fenfe.  Hence,  the  Catego- 
ries have  objedive  reality They  are  either  Catego- 
ries of  I.  ^luantky  ;  as  unity,  number,  totality:  or  2.  o.* 
Reality  ;  as  reality,  negation,  limitation  :  or  3.  of  Rela^ 
tioii^  as  fubilance  and  accident,  caufe  and  eiFe£l ;  or  the  re- 
ciprocal operation  between  agent  and  fufFerer  :  or  4.  of 
Modality ;  as  poflibility  and  impoflibility,  exiflence  and 
non  exiflence,  necefiity  and  contingency.- — The  judgment  is 
the  capacity  of  applying  the  general  ideas  of  the  under- 
flanding to  the  information  of  experience.  *)  The  objects  of 
experience  are  regulated  according  to  thefe  ideas  ;  not,  vice 

«'  verfa 

*  Hence  we  obferve  in  thofe  who  are  deprived  of,  or  deficient  in,  this  important 
faculty,  that  they  are  iinable  to  determine  between  good  and  bav!,  between  danger 
and  iafcty,  and  fo  forth. 
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*•*  verfa,  our  ideas  according  to  the  obje6ts.  We  can  attain  no 
**  knowledge  of  an  objed,  as  a  thing  in  itfelf,  but  only  fo  far 
**  as  it  is  an  obje6t  of  our  feniitive  perception,  or  a  phenome- 
<*  non  ;  though  we  mud  be  capable  of  conceiving  obje6ls  as 
**  fubftances,  and  likewife  of  admitting  their  reality  •,  becaufe 
*'  our  internal  experience,  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  ex- 
^'  iflence,  is  only  poffible  on  the  fuppofition  of  external  expe- 
<*  rience,  or  by  the  perception  of  other  things  v/ithout  us. 
"  As  foon  as  we  pretend  to  conlider  the  obje£ls  of  fenfe,  as 
'*  things  in  themfelves,  reafon  falls  into  a  contradi£lion  with 
*'  itfelf,  into  Oppolite  principles  w^hich  it  cannot  unravel,  fo 
"  that  as  much  can  be  faid  for  one  pofition,  as  for  its  oppolite. 
**  Our  knowledge,  then,  is  vv^holly  confined  to  the  objeds  of 
*^  experience,  without  w^hlch  the  pure  abftracl  ideas  of  the 
**  underftanding  are  of  no  value,  and  confequently  they  are 
<*  no  longer  of  uie,  when  we  abandon  the  regions  of  xh^fenfi- 
^'  hie  world.  Liberty,  God,  and  Immortality  are  ideas  which 
<*  are  exalted  above  all  feniitive  faculties  ;  they  are  not  ob- 
^'  jecls  of  feniitive  knowledge,  nor  of  objedive  certainty,  but 
"  of  7Z^C(?^/rj' thought  and  belief.  Speculative  reafon,  when  it 
«*  coufiders  any  thing,  as  to  what  it  is  in  itfelf,  direds  us  here, 
"  or  leads  us  into  conjecture  and  contradiction  ;  but  praBical 
*'  reafon,  when  it  confiders  that  \v\\ich.fhall  hcy  by  clear  ex- 
*.'  prelTions  announces  to  us  truths,  than  which  nothing  can 
**  be  more  important.  It  declares  us,  as  moral  beings,  to  be 
**  free  agents,  who  are  not  fubjeded  to  the  mechanifm  of  na- 
"  ture  :  it  holds  out  to  us  an  ideal^  moral  perfe6lion,  which 
"  we  ought  to  attain,  but  which  we  can  attain  only  by  an 
*'  endlefs  progrelTion,  and  therefore  enjoins  us  to  chenlli  a  be- 
*«  lief  in  immortality.  By  the  idea  of  a  mofl  perfeft  ilate,  it 
*'  fatisfies  that  inftindive  defire  of  happinefs,  which  is  a  con- 
^*  llitueiit  part  of  our  feniitive  nature  j  and  while  it  holds  out 
f '  to  us  the  idea  of  a  vao^?iperfeB  hartjionyy  in  which  happinefs 

C  <^  and 
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"  and  virtue  muft  one  day  be  united ;  it  teaches  us  to  believe 
^*  in  the  exigence  of  that  Being,  who  alone  can  eftablifh  thia 
"  harmony." 

This  imperfed  account  will,  at  leaft,  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
fhewing,  how  this  fyftem^  on  the  one  hand,  fets  limits  to  the 
Scepticifm  of  Hume ;  while  it  refutes  and  overturns  Mate- 
rialifm,  Fatalif?ny  Atheifm,  as  well  as  Fanaticifm  and  Infidelity, 
— Kant  does  not  attack  the  dogmatical  procefs  of  reafon  em- 
ployed in  pure  (abftrad)  notions,  but  rather  enjoins  fo  far  a 
more  flri£l  dogmatifm  than  formerly  prevailed,  while  he  raiies 
Metaphyiics  to  the  rank  and  folidity  of  a  fcience  :  he  combats 
that  arrogant  dogmatifm,  which  fets  out  with  its  hypothetical 
notions,  without  previous  enquiries,  whether,  and  how  far 
reafon  is  intitled,  by  its  peculiar  judging  powers,  either  to  ad- 
mit, or  to  rejed.  thefe  notions.  "  This  critical  work  of  mine," 
he  fays,  "  is  not  written  with  a  view  of  encouraging  prat- 
"  tling  fhallownefs,  under  the  arrogant  name  of  popularity, 
"  nor  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  fcepticifm  which,  as  well 
*'  as  the  former,  is  rather  an  excrefcence,  than  an  ornament  of 
*'  the  fciences.  The  Critique  is  the  previous  preparation  for 
^*  the  advancement  of  a  well-founded  fyllem  of  PvTetaphyfics, 
"  as  a  fcience  which,  necelTarily  dogmatical,  and  in  the  flrift- 
^*  eft  fenfe  fyftematic,  muft  be  formed  according  to  fcientific 
'*  rules,  not  merely  adapted  to  the  vulgar." — Upon  Scepticifm, 
its  value,*  its  limits,  its  relation  to  the  Critical  Philofophy, 
Kant,  in  another  part  of  his  inquiry,  has  made  excellent  re- 
marks— Jacob,  another  German  Philofopher,  has  ftnce,  in  a 
more  direct  and  compreheniive  manner  than  Kant  himfelf,  em- 
ployed the  Critical  Philofophy  for  the  confutation  of  Scep- 
ticifm in  general,  and  that  of  Hume  in  particular. 

Not  long  after  Kant's  Critique,  there  appeared  a  work,  by 
an  ingenious  and  liberal  author,  ''  upon  the  dodrine  of  Spi- 
noza, in  Letters  to  Mofes  Mendelftbhn,  1785,  which  accidental- 
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ly^  ill  many  inilances,  confirmed  the  dodrines  of  tlie  Critique. 
The  author  defined  belief  to  be  immediate  certainty,  v/hlch 
required  no  fupport  by  arguments,  fuperfeded  all  proofs,  as  it 
relied  upon  a  revelation,  and  contained  the  elements  of  human 
knowledge  ;  he  maintained,  that  reafon  only  leads  to  doubts 
and  errors  in  the  moft  important  obje£ts  of  thought,  that  Spi- 
nozifm  is  ftill  the  moft  coherent  fyftem  of  reasoning,  but  it  ef- 
tablifhes  downright  atheifm ;  and  that  in  general,  according 
to  the  expreffion  of  Paschal,  "  Reafon  expofes  the  Dogmatiji 
tojhame,  and  nature  it f elf  refutes  the  Sceptic,'''' As  little  how- 
ever, as  his  dodrines  of  belief  agree  with  the  principles  of 
Kant,  fo  much  were  his  opinions,  of  Scepticjfm  and  Spinozifm, 
a  ftrong  corroboration  of  Kant's  affertions  ;  that  fpeculative 
reafon  teaches  us  nothings  with  demonftrative  certainty,  upon 
the  exiftence  of  God,  and  tl;e  objeds  beyond  the  world  of  fenfe. 
w-Soon  after  this,  in  1787,  the  worthy  fon  of  a  truly  philofo- 
phical  father,  Joh.  Albr.  Heinr.  Reimarus  of  Hamburgh, 
publiflied  a  work  "  upon  the  foundation  of  human  knowledge, 
and  natural  religion,"  in  which  he  examines  the  different  doc- 
trines of  Jacob  And  Kant,  and  which  here  deferves  honourable 
mention,  as  it  contains  many  valuable  hints,  together  with 
happy  illuftrations  of  interefting,  though  abftrufe,  fubje£l;s. 
In  the  mean  time  Kant's  fyftem,  or  rather  his  elementary 
Propedeutic  for  a  fyftem,  acquired  ftill  greater  reputation,  and 
gained  every  where  friends  notwithftanding  feveral  accidents 
of  fo  ferious  a  nature,  as  to  threaten  its  fubverfion.  The  fyf- 
tem of  Locke,  that  of  Leibnitz,  a  fpecies  of  Ecledicifm,  and 
finally  the  Philofophy  of  Common  Senfe,  w^ere  alternately  op- 
pofed  to  it.  Some  imagined  they  faw  in  it  a  concealed  infidelity  ; 
others  an  over  credulous  religious  and  moral  Myjlicifm  ;  a 
third  party  maintained,  that  it  led  to  Scepticifm  ;  and  a  fourth, 
that  it  contained  nothing  new.  All  thefe  obftacles  could  not 
retard  the  rapid  progrefs  it  was  daily  making,  almoft  without 
exception,  in  the  Proteftant  Univerfities  of  Germany  :  in  ma- 
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nj  of  the  Catholic  ^Schools,  too,  it  obtained  decifive  vi£lorier> 
over  the  fjllems  of  Ariftotle  and  Defcartes. 

But  however  much,  from  conviftion,  enlightened  minds 
were  inclined  to  befriend  this  philofophy,  yet  with  a  mode- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  hiltorj  of  Ethics,  it  was  eafy  to 
forefee.  that  even  Kant's  Syilem,  notwithilanding  ail  the  evi- 
dence and  ftrength  of  its  principles,  could  fcarcely  withftand 
the  furious  attacks  of  Pyrrhonifm,  or  rather  the  pyrrhonic 
art,  by  which,  without  difcrimination,  every  thing  is  called 
in  quellion  ;  Mathematics  and  Na.tural  Philofophy  itfelf  not 
excepted.  Without  doubt,  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  New 
Philofophy,  long  ago  remarked  this  ;  but  they  helitated  to 
make  the  pyrrhonic  experiment  with  Kantianifm  ;  becaufe 
every  other  poliible  fyllem,  that  could  be  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  the  Critical,  might  in  likq.  manner  be  rendered  wa- 
vering and  uncertain  ;  and  becaufe  fuch  a  pyrrhonifm,  in  ge- 
neral, either  leads^  to  no  end  at  all,  or  it  is  attended  with  con- 
fequences  detrimental  to  morality  and  happinefs. — Further, 
this  attack  would  only  have  ferved  to  place  the  ilrength  of  the 
fyilem  attacked,  in  a  more  llriking  point  of  view — But  a 
more  moderate  fcepticifm  might  have  been  eafily  and  advan- 
tageoully  employed  againil  certain  principles  of  the  Critical 
Philofophy,  if  its  opponents  had  been  aware  of  denying,  or^ 
calling  in  queftion,  fome  facts  of  confcioufnefs,  to  w^hich  Kant 
neceflarily  appeals.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  fur- 
prife  that,  after  repeated  attacks  in  our  times,  this  fpecies  of 
fcepticifm  alio  ihould  be  employed  againft  the  Critical  Philo- 
fophy. 

The  author  of  *'  Aenefidemus,"  or,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
<«  Elements  of  Philofophy,  publiflied  by  Prof.  Reinhoid,  in 
*'  Jena  j  together  with  a  defence  of  Scepticifm,  againil  the 
*<  pretenfions  of  the  Critical  Philofophers,  1792,"  has  en- 
dccivoured  to  prove,  that  the  fceptical  doftrines  of  Hume  are 

not 
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not  in  the  leall  confuted  by  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reafon.  The 
work,  here  mentioned,  is  written  with  uncommon  perfpicuity, 
acutenefs,  and  refped  towards  the  Father  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
lofophy.  The  anonymous  author  direds  his  objections  againft 
the  chief  pillars  of  Kant's  Syftem,  the  derivation  of  neceffary 
fynthetical  judgments  from  the  mind,  and  the  reference  of 
thefe  to  the  perception  of  e?7ipirical  objeds.  lie  allows,  that 
there  are  neceffary  fynthetical  judgments  in  human  knowledge, 
that  they  form  an  indifpenfible  part  in  it,  and  that  the  neceffity 
which  takes  place  in  the  connedion  of  the  predicate  with  the 
fubje£t,  in  thefe  judgments,  can  be  derived  neither  from  pre- 
exiilence,  from  frequent  repetition,  nor  from  the  conformity 
of  a  certain  number  of  fa6ls.  But  he  maintains,  that,  in  the 
'/  Critique  of  Pure  Reafon,"  the  mind  is  held  out  as  the  real 
ground  of  thefe  necelTary  judgments,  that  from  our  being  able 
to  think  only  of  the  power  of  reprefentation  (or  conception)  as 
the  foundation  of  necelTary  fynthetical  judgments,  a  concluiion 
is  drawn,  that  the  mind  mujl  aBually  he  the  foundation  of  thefe. 
Now,  argues  he,  what  Hume  called  in  queftion,  is  here  plain- 
ly taken  for  granted  ;  namely,  ill,  that  for  everything  we  per- 
ceive, there  is  obje£tively  pre-exilling  a  real  ground,  and  a 
really  diilind  caufe  of  it,  fo  that  the  pofition  of  the  fuf- 
ficient  ground,  in  general,  depends  not  only  upon  the  reprefen- 
tations  and  their  fubjedive  alTociation,  but  alfo  upon  th'mgs  m 
themfehesy  and  their  objedive  connedion  :  2dly,  that  ive  are 
intilled,  from  the  conllitution  of  a  fomething  in  our  conception, 
to  form  conjedures  refpeding  the  conllitution  of  that  fome- 
thing without  us — Kant,  continues  this  Sceptic,  has  not  pro- 
ved, that  our  mind  alone  can  be  the  ground  of  fynthetical 
judgments  ;  for  the  confcioufnefs  of  neceffity,  which  accompa- 
nies thefe  judgments,  is  not  an  infallible  criterion  of  their 
origin  a  priori,  and  from  the  mind. — That  we  cannot  now" 
think  of,  or  explain  fomething  otliervv^ife  but  in  a  certain  man- 
ner ; 
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ner  ;  this  circuniftance  by  no  means  proves,  that  we  could  not 
have  thought  of  it  in  anj  other  way.    Another  origin  of  thefc 
judgments  is  conceivable,  than  from  the  mind  ;  namely,  from 
the  operation  of  real  objeds,  and  their   various  modes  of  af- 
feding  us.     It   might,  therefore,  be  eafily  conceived,  that  re- 
prefcntations  and  general  ideas,  which  exill  in  us  a  priori,  are 
ftill  in  another  way  referable  to  real  objeas,  than  merely  by 
the  circumilance,  that  they  exhibit  to  us  the    conditions  and 
forms  of  the  objeds.    Thefe  repreientations  and  ideas  a  priori, 
might  alfo  relate  to  the    objedive  conftitution  of  things  with- 
out us,  by  means  of  a  pre-eilablillied  harmony  between  thefe, 
and  the  operations  of  our    underftanding ;  and  agreeably   to 
this  harmony,  fomething  might  be  reprefented  to  the  mind  by 
means  of  perceptions  and  general  ideas  a  priori,  v^^hich  fhould 
not  only  have  objedive  validity  in  our  underftanding,  but  alfo 
correfpond  with  the    conftitutions  of  things  in  themfelves,  and 
be  the  means  of  reprefenting  them. — The  Critical  Philofophy, 
he  adds,  proves  the   origin  of  neceiTary  fynthetical  judgments 
from  the  mind,  by   making  fuch  ufe  of  the  principle  of  caufa- 
tion,  as  is  contrary  to  its  own  principles  in   the  application  of 
the    Categories ;  whether    we  underlland   by    mind    a  Nou~ 
me?ion,  a   thing  in  itfelf,  or  a    tranfcendental  idea — To  thefe 
doubts,  feveral   of  which  were  formerly    propofed  by  Flatt 
and  Brastberger,  the    friends    of  the  Critical    Philofophy 
have  already  anfwered.  Whether[the  fcepticifm  of  >his  author 
aorees  with  that  of  Hume,'*whether  it  does  not  contain  in  fome 
refpeds  more,  in  others  lefs  than  the  kil,  I  Ihall  not  venture 
to  determine. 

Plattner,  that  excellent  Anthropologijly  who,  in  a  rare  in- 
ilance,  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  medicine,  joins  extenfive 
erudition  in  philofophy,  and  peculiar  penetration,  and  who  de- 
ferves  to  be  ranked  among  tha  full  philofophers  of  Germany, 
has   employed   rational  fcepticifm  againft  the  Kantian  Syflem, 
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hi  an  elemental y  treatife,  cleiignsd  chieflj  for  academical  in- 
ilru6lions,  and  has  even  declared  himfelf  in  favour  of  this  mode 
of  thinking  in  general,  with  refpe6l  to  all  philofophical  fub- 
jefts.  **  Would  not  a  well  underllood  fcepticifm,"  fays 
he  among  other  things,  *'  be  the  mofl  natural  way  to  a- 
<'  void  all  metaphjlical  controverfy,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
**  mofh  rational  means  for  calming  all  dogmatical  and  critical 
"  paflions  ?  What  can  be  our  aim  under  the  titles  of  Logic, 
"  Metaphylics,  Critic  of  Reafon  ;  what  elfe  can  be  our  obje£l 
"  under  the  general  title  of  Philofophy  than,  after  admitting 
*<  the  unquellionable  reality  of  our  reprefentations,  to  fkietch 
**  faithfully  the  hiftory  of  them  ;  and  then  to  prove  what 
*'  i3  true  and  certain  with  refpe£l;  to  them  ;  and  what  in  the 
•*  human  mind  (w^hether  it  be  the  lower,  or  more  exalted  part 
**  of  it)  carries  the  conviftion  of  truth  and  certainty  along 
**  with  it  ?" — This  philofopher  willies  the  whole  of  his  w^ork 
to  be  conlidered  merely  as  xhefuhjeBi'ue  convi£lion  of  a  Sceptic, 
and  defcribes  the  fceptical  mode  of  thinking  more  accurately 
than  has  been  done  by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs .  In  ^ppolition  to 
the  Critique  of  Kant,  he  has  ilarted  a  number  of  queflions,  fome 
of  which  are  completely  in  the  fpirit  of  the  old  Pyrrhonifts. 
' — Upon  thefe  doubtful  points,  likewife,  anfwers  have  already 
been  publilhed  by  the  friends  of  the  Critical  Syilem.  However ' 
conclufive  fuch  refutations  may  appear  to  the  party,  on  whofe 
behalf  they  were  attempted,  it  flill  remains  to  be  wiihed, 
though  there  is  now  little  hope  left  for  this  profpe^l,  that  the 
aged  Father  of  Rational  and  Critical  Dogmatifm  may  deign  to 
defend  himfelf  againll  the  attacks  of  Plattner,  and  thofe  of  the 
Nev7  Aenefidemus. 

With  pleafure  I  proceed,  by  oppofmg  to  thefe  fceptic:.! 
writings  a  work  written  with  noble  intentions.  Although  it 
deviate  in  fome  refpeds  from  the  principles  of  Kant,  yet  i: 
fupports^  jFith  energy,  the  truth   and   certainty  of    humaii 
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knowledge,  and  at  the  fame  time  places  the  intereftmg  nature 
of  thefe  queflions  in  a  clear  point  of  view. — The  treatife,  here 
alluded  to,  is  ''  On  Truth  and  moral  perfedion  5  bj  Adam 
Weishaupt,  1793." 

All  the  writings  of  Sceptics,  it  is  iincerelj  to  be  hoped,  will 
never  totally  deprive  man  of  the  belief  in  objeftive  truth  ;  and 
the  Sceptic  himfelf  will  never  be  capable  of  abandoning  it  com- 
pletely. For  it  is  of  the  utmofl  importance,  that  we  Ihould 
admit  fomething  obje6live,  for  the  fake  of  morality  and  reli- 
p-ion,  both  of  which  mull  lofe  their  value,  and  their  exiftence, 
£is  foon  as  they  are  conlidered  merely  as  fomething  fubjeftive 
and  relative.  Philofophers  ought,  therefore,  rather  to  juflify 
the  belief  in  objeftive  reality,  than  reprefent  to  us,  that  there 
is  no  other  but  fubjedive  convidion,  which  they  hold  out  as 
the  highelt  itep  of  philofophical  and  confident  thought. — We 
cannot,  indeed,  proceed  beyond  the  power  of  compreheniion, 
and  all  coxiviccioa  merely  rells  on  our  ilate  of  mind  ;  but 
could  it  be  otherwife  ? — It  is  fufficient  that,  in  our  confciouf- 
nefs,  clear  trr.ces  are  given  us  of  objedive  truth  ;  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  diilinguiih  objective  and  fubjedive  truth  from 
one  another  ;  and  that  from  the  v/hole  mode  of  our  thought 
and  aclion,  and  from  the  ideas  of  duty  exalted  above  all  ne- 
ceffity,  we  mull  reafonably  2,dmit  fomething  obje lively  true, 

Philofophical  Scepticifm,  which  is  not  merely  pretended,  or 
affected,  and  which  does  not  flow  from  an  impure  fource,  has 
as  yet  found,  and  ever  will  find,  but  a  few  genuine  fupporters  : 
but  v/hen  it  is  taught  and  extolled  in  writings,  and  in  public 
places  of  inflruclion,  it  may,  in  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
gradually  produce  a  ihallow  mode  of  fceptical  reafoning,  de- 
ftroy  the  fpirit  of  inquiry,  and  ultimately  promote  immora- 
lity. Perhaps,  Philofophy  would  foon  fall  into  difrepute,  and 
the  public  fpirit  among  mankind,  as  well  as  the  general  utility 
Qf  the  learned,  v/ould  fuffer  extremely,  were  our  attention  con«- 
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iined  merely  to  the  defcription  of  the  phenomena  that  occur 
in  the  mind,  and  to  the  limited  confideration  of  what  is  fub- 
jedive    alone,  without   placing  any    value  upon  what  is    ob- 

je6:ive It   would  be    rafh   and  irrational,    to  obtrude    our 

maxims,  opinions,  and  convi£lions  upon  others  ;  though  eve- 
ry one  wiihes  to  cultivate  what  alo?ie  is  liable  in  us,  our 
reafon  ;  and  to  try  by  gentle  and  fuitable  means,  to  bring  to 
the  clear  confcioufnefs  and  convidtion  of  others,  what  our  fair 
and  candid  examination  teaches  us  to  be  uniformly  true  and 
good.  We  wilh  not,  individually,  to  conlider  ourfelves  as  in- 
fulated  creatures  that  live,  each  of  us,  in  our  own  world  of 
ideas  ;  but  to  believe,  that  v/e  all  have  a  claim  upon  a  certain 
number  of  truths,  and  that  it  depends  upon  our  own  exertions, 
to  get  poffeffion  of  thefe. 

In  our  times,  it  might  be  more  dangerous  than  many  ima- 
gine, to  reprefent  the  Scepticifm  of  Hume  as  incontrovertible, 
or  incapable  of  folution  ;  for  the  greater  number  of  fuperficial 
readers  mig-ht  thus  be  induced  to  furrender  their  weak  minds 
to  the  moil  dangerous  apathy,  to  fliun  every  mental  exertion, 
to  fearch  for  no  further  difcoveries  in  the  department  of  philo- 
fophy,  and — by  gradually  returning  to  the  age  of  barbarifm — 
to  leave  every  thing  in  this  deplorable  lituation,  in  w^hich  they 
themfelves  ultimately  fall  vidims  to  infidelity,  or  fanaticifm. 

There  prevails  at  prefent,  in  almofl  every  civilized  country, 
a  very  Ihallow  and  dangerous  fcepticifm,  extending  its  influence 
over  the  mofl  important  objeds.  It  has  affumed  a  fyflematic 
form,  to  which  people  readily  fubfcribe  ;  becaufe  it  is  more 
difcreet,  and  lefs  intolerable,  than  the  profeffed  mode  of  think- 
ing, which  chara£lerizes  almoil  every  philofophic  fed.  This 
fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  in  the  greater  number  of  individu- 
als, affumes  the  appearance  of  an  indolent  and  irrefolute 
difpofition  of  mind  3  and  in  many,  that   of  a  wild,  fanatical 
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ficklenefs  ;  a  ficklenefs,  with  which  one  part j,  bj  way  o£  rc^ 
taliation,  ufuallj  reproaches  the  other. 

The  caufes  of  this  iingular  propenlitj,  it  is  not  difficult  td 
trace  :  an  inclination  for  fenfual  indulgence  is  every  where 
manifell ;  the  intereft  in  pt/re  intelUBual  truth  is  univerfally 
weakened  ;  the  old  philofophical  and  theological  fyftems  have 
been  fhaken  in  their  foundations,  while  the  new  ones  have  as 
vet  been  able  to  procure  but  little  public  reputation. 

Prof.  SxiEUDLiK"  diftinguifhes  v/ith  accuracy  the  different 
fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  and  he  endeavours  to  afceitain  their  true 
origin. — As  a  fpecimen  of  his  mafterly  method  of  inquiry,  I 
conclude  this  Introdu£iion,  with  a  faithful  extra6t  from  his 
Treatife  **  On  the  Sources  and  Origin  of  Scepticifm."^ 

<*  There  is,"  fays  he,  "  a  certain  kind  of  fcepticifm  which 
deferves  to  be  ^A^diXh^  philofophical,  and  which  arifes  near- 
ly in  the  following  manner.  Men  of  vigorous  minds,  in 
whom  a  lively  interefl  for  every  important  truth  is  joined  to 
an  uncommon  degree  of  penetration  and  adivity,  begin  to 
think,  and  to  inquire  for  themfelves :  fuch  men  diveit  them- 
felves  of  their  juvenile  opinions  and  prejudices,  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  life,  than  others.  Their  propeniity  to  pecu- 
,iiar  and  original  ideas  exhibits  every  thing  in  a  fufpiciou5 
iight,  which  formerly,  either  from  mere  cuftom  or  authority, 
had  formed  a  part  of  their  creed.  The  conilant  defire  of  dif- 
covering  truth  ;  the  ilrong  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  powers 
to  fearch  for.  it  ^  the  bold  profpect  of  opening,  perhaps,  new 
views  in  philofophy,  continually  induce  them  to  inquire  into 
every  fource,  from  v/hlch  truth  may  be  derived : — thus  they 
are  impelled  by  a  kind  of  philofophic  enthuliafm." 

"  That  remarkable  epoch  of  human  life,  in  u^hich  fome- 
times  the  painter,  fometimes  the  poet,  as  if  by  infpiration, 
feels  in  himfelf  the  genius  of  his  art  ;  this  epocha  has  been 
fre-quently  obfervedby  men  whom  nature  had  defigned  for  ce- 

kbrlty. 
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Icbritj.  The  philofophic  genius,  not  unfrequentlj,  difcovers 
a  limilar  period,  in  which  the  views  he  direfts  to  his  intellec- 
tual nature,  the  manner  in  which  he  reileds  upon  the  whole 
created  fabric,  and  the  refearches  he  makes  into  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  philofophers,  fiU  his  mind  with  a  pleafing  anxie- 
ty, with  a  livelj  energy,  and  lead  him  to  augur  his  future 
dediny  :  but  this  exertion  of  evolving  talents  not  rarely  termi- 
nates infcepticifm.  Hisnriind  trefpaffes.  upon  regions  unknown, 
and  far  remote  from  human  conception  ;  he  is  firft  induced,  and 
that  moft  frequently,  to  ftart  queitions  which,  to  men,  are  al- 
together uaanfwerable.  Unfortunately,  too,  he  begins  with 
the  moll  difficult  fubjeds  of  inquiry  ;  for  the  more  eafy  pro- 
pofitions  appear  to  him  beneath  his  dignity.  The  latter  he 
treats  with  contempt  ;  and  grafping  principally  at  the 
former,  he  is  continually  difappointed  by  the  tranlient  hopes 
of  difcovering  myfteries,  which  lie  concealed  behind  an  im- 
penetrable gloom.  The  unfuccefsful  efforts  made  upon  that 
which  is  difficult,  foon  render  him  fufpicious  of  what  is 
both  eafy,  and  within  his  horizon.  He  wanders  from  one 
fyllem  to  another  in  order  to  find  the  philofopher's  ilone  ; 
(or,  as  it  is  very  forcibly  exprelTed  in  the  original)  to  folije 
the  riddle  of  the  woi'ld.  He  alternately  pays  homage  to  the 
different  fyilenis,  which  engage  his  attention  ;  fo  that  at  one 
time  the  adherents  of  Locke,  at  another  thofe  of  Leibnitz, 
at  another  thofe  of  Descartes,  and  at  length  thofe  of 
Rousseau  are,  with  him,  the  reprefentatives  of  truth.  Some- 
times, he  creates  fyflems  of  his  own  ;  but  they  are  as  quick- 
ly deftroyed,  as  they   were  erefted." 

*'  He  is,  finally,  led  to  inveftigate  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge  and  evidence,  as  well  as  to  inquire  into  the 
poffibility  of  an  ohjeBive  truth.  Here,  where  he  was  in 
fearch  of  a  certain  refting  point,  a  boifterous  ocean  of  uncer- 
tauities,  at  once,  appears  in  view.     In  vain  he   attempts,  af- 

D  2  ter 
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ter  the  moll  accurate  fcrutinj  of  his  intelledual  powers,  to 
difcover  the  general  and  necellary  characters  of  truth.  Hi's 
fenfations,  everj  where,  appear  to  inform  him  of  things, 
not  in  unifon  with  his  reafon  j  and  upon  the  moil  important 
concerns,  which  infpire  his  heart  with  hopes  arid  delires,  his 
reafon  is  lilent ;  or  it  torments  him  with  fuch  doubts  and  ap- 
prehenfions,  as  are*  fufficient  to  blall  his  moll  fanguine  ex- 
pectations. In  vain  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  that  at  leall, 
in  which  the  opinions  of  all  men  coincide,  with  the  general 
characters  of  truth.  With  indignation  he  obferves  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  of  the  greatell  philofophers  of  all  ages  ; 
with  furprife  he  fees,  how  frequently  he  had  already  imagin- 
ed himfelf  in  the  poileffion  of  truth  ;  and  how  frequently  he 
had  alfo  been  obliged  to  reject  it,  as  illufory.  The  moll  op- 
polite  judgments  of  men,  even  in  common  life  ;  the  operation 
of  phylical  caufes  ;  the  influence  of  the  paffions,  of  authority, 
and  of-  the  moll  incidental  circumllances,  as  affeCting  thefe 
judgments, — now  excite  the  whole  of  his  attention.  The  ob- 
fervaticn,  that  innumerable  multitudes  had  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  lived  happy,  and  found  the  moll  complete  con- 
viction in  fpeculative  fancies  and  errors  ;  this  obfervation 
makes  him  defpair  of  difcovering  certainty  in  any  fubjeCt 
whatever.  With  a  compalTionate  fmile  he  beholds  the  dog- 
matill,  bold  and  decilive,  proud  and  felf-fufficient,  propoling 
his  opinions,  in  which  he  difcovers  little  more,  than  proofs 
of  ignorance,  or  of  arrogance  and  dillimulation.  At  lall,  he 
forms  the  refolution  of  renouncing  all  difcoveries  tending  to 
ellablilh  abfolute  truth  ;  of  deducing  in  every  inllance  no 
other  than  doubtful  refults  ;  and  of  obtruding  his  judgments 
as  little  upon  any  man,  as  he  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  them 
from  others.  But  as  he  feels  in  himfelf  an  irrelillible  pro- 
penfity,  llill  to  adopt /ow^  things,  and  to  lay  down  for   himfelf 

fome  rules  of  conduCt,  not  being  able  to  act  altogether  with- 
out 
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ontj^xed  principles  ;  there  is  no  wonder  that  he  beftows  his  ap- 
probation upon  fome  fentiments  and  judgments  ;  jet  he  does 
this  with  the  conflant  rellri6lion,  that  thefe  are  hy  710  means 
abfolute,  afid  that  they  are  true  only  as  to  himfelfJ'^ 

"  The  phiiofophical  fcepticifm,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
which  we  have  here  defcribed,  is,  hov/ever,  extremely  rare. 
We  meet  more  frequently,  particularly  in  the  prcfent  age, 
with  other  fpecies  of  it,  which  arife  from  very  different  fources, 
and  which  may  with  more  juilice  be  termed  premeditated pyr- 
rhonifm,  or  a  decided  propeniity  of  the  mind  to  univerfal 
doubt."  ^ 

**  Sceptlcifm,  alfo,  frequently  derives  its  oiigin  from  in- 
dolence and  ignorance.  Some  peopile  acquire  a.  fuperficial 
knowledge  of  tlie  hiflory  of  phiiofophical  opinions  ;  they  are 
perhaps  informed,  that  there  has  been  a  fet  of  men  who  doubt- 
ed every  thing ;  they  are  fond  of  claiming  the  name  of  philo- 
fophers,  who  are  not  blind  followers  of  others,  and  who  rife 
above  the  common  fet  of  men.  Inflead  of  inftituting  profound 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  human  faculties  for  acquiring 
knowledge ;  inllead  of  calmly  and  patiently  comparing  the 
opinions  of  philofophers  ;  they  raife  a  hoft  of  doubts  upon 
every  fubje^l,  that  requires  acute  reflexion  :  thus  they  ftudy 
the  art  of  coatriving  endlefs  objeftions." 

*■'  It  is,  Kldeed,  much  eaiier  and  more  convenient  to  frame 
obje61ions  againft  every  concluiion,  than  to  draw  the  refult 
from  laborious  refearchcs,  and  to  defend  this  refult  adainfl  the 
objedlions  of  others.* — When  a  fubjecl  is  only  in  part  under- 
ilood,  doubts  mull  fpontaneoufly  arife,  which  may   ponfound 

the 

*  Bayle,  in  his  letter  to  Minutelli;  "  Ocu-ores^  d'lv.  IV.  p.  537."  very 
jitftly  remarks :  "  En  verite,  il  ne  faut  pas  trouver  etrange,  que  tant  de  gens- 
"  aient  donne  dans  le  Pyrrhonifme :  car  c'eft  la  chofe  du  monde  la  plus  commode. 
"  Vous  pouvez  impunement  difputer  contra  tous  venans,  et  fans  craindre  ces 
"  5rgumcns  ad  hominem,  qui  font  quelque-fois  tant  de  peine.  Vous  craignez 
"  puiut  kv  rctoruon  ;  puifque  ne  foutcnant  rien  vous   abandonnez  de  bor.  coeur  a 

"  tous 
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the  cleared  propolition.  Among  this  clafs  of  ignorant  and 
{hallow  fceptics,  we  frequently  meet  with  the  ilrangefl:  com- 
pounds of  fcepticifm,  credulity  and  dogmatifm.  They  are 
apt  to  believe  the  groflell  abfurdities,  provided  that  the  ob- 
jects be  very  contiguous  to  their  fight,  and  require  no  acute 
inveftigation  :  but  they  entertain  doubts  concerning  the  de- 
Hionflrative  evidence  of  mathematics,  and  the  reality  of  moral 
law." 

"  Ambition,  a  fondnefs  for  paradoxes  and  novelty,  arc, 
with  many,  the  /principal  Iprings  of  fcepticifm.  It  is  fome- 
thing  fo  very  uncommon  to  doubt  every  thing  ;  it  difcovers 
fo  much  boldnefs,  fuperiority,  acutenefs  and  liberality,  fo 
much  art,  to  combat  every  opinion  that  enters  into  the  common 
creed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  fo  very  modell,  when 
in  imitation  of  Socrates — the  fceptical  genius  pretends  to 
know  nothing  ;  nay,  he  goes  even  farther,  in  confefling,  that 
he  is  not  quite  certain  of  this  !  Such  is  his  modefty,  produced 
by  a  Hill  greater  impulfe  of  f elf- denial.** 

Mil  fciri  quifquis  putat,  id  quoque  nefcit 
An  fciri  poflit  quo  fe  nil  fcire  fatetur. 

LucRET.  IV.  471. 

**  It  is  a  peculiar  fatisfadion,  to  triumph  over  that  pedan- 
tic dogmatifm,  which  arifes  fometimes  from  ignorance,  fome- 
times  from  an  abundance  of  knovoing^  but  not  of  real  knowledge. 
It  is  a  pleaiing  reflection,  to  behold  the  ardent  conteil  of  opi- 
nions, and  to  look  on  this  dangerous  and  tempeftuous  paffage 
upon  the  fea  of  human  uncertainties,  with  a  calm,  perhaps  af- 
fefted,  refignation." 

Suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  sequora  ventis 
E  terra  majjnum  akeriiisfpecLare  laborem, 
Non  quia  vexan  quemquam,  eft  jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipl'e  malis  cureas,  quia  ccrncre  fuave  eil. 

''  Wc 

"  tous  les  fophifiTies  et  a  tons  les  raifonnemens  de  la  tcrre  quelque  opinion  que  cc 
*'  foit.  En  un  mot  vous  conteftez  et  vous  daubez  fur  toutes  chofes  tout  votrc 
'  ••  iaoul,  fans  craindre  de  peine  du  talioa." 
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'«  We  find,  in  the  records  of  philofopliical  hiftorj,  many 
celebrated  characters  who  were  profeffed  fceptics,  and  who,  in 
that  hiflory  ilill  Ihine  as  luminaries  :  though,  by  the  moderns, 
conligned  to  obfcurity.  Is  it  not  honourable,  to  rank  among 
men  of  fuch  celebrity  ? — This  ambitious  fcepticifm,  certainly, 
arifes  from  immoral  fources  :  it  is  produ£live  of  frequent 
mifchief,  both  in  the  moral  charader  of  thofe  who  profefs  it, 
and  of  thofe  who  liften  to  this  deception.  Its  progrefs,  in  the 
prefent  age,  is  very  coniiderable. — As  the  modern  fyftem  of 
toleration  is  frequently  the  moll  intolerant,  this  modern  fcep- 
ticifm  alfo  frequently  appears  in  the  higheft  degree  fanatical 
and  magiilerial.  By  means  of  this  delulive  art,  men  of  a  cer- 
tain defcription  endeavour  to  render  cjery  thing  doubtful, 
which  is  believed  by  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  to  dellroy 
without  mercy,  all  the  antiquated  forms  and  fpecies  of  belief, 
and  to  impofc  upon  us  the  inventions  of  their  own  brain,  in 
the  mofl  iniinuating  and  deciilve  tone.  Unhappil}^,  they  find 
eafy  accefs,  through  the  vices  and  paffions  of  man,  fo  that 
great  moral  and  political  revolutions  have  been  frequently  pro- 
duced, in  confequence  of  metaphyfical  fpeculations  which,  at 
firft,  feemed  to  have  little,  or  no  influence,  upon  the  pradice  of 
life." 

**  Avoid  thofe — fays  the  Vicar  of  Savoy  to  the  young  man, 
to  whom  he  delivers  his  confeffion  of  faith — "  who,  under 
*'  the  pretext  of  expounding  nature,  fill  the  heart  of  men  v^ith 
**  inert  doctrines,  and  whofe  apparent  fcepticifm  is  infinitely 
*'  more  decifive  and  dogmatical,  than  the  pofitive  tone  of  their 
*'  adverfaries.  Under  the  ambitious  pretence,  that  they  alone 
**  are  enlightened,  veracious  and  fincere,  they  imperioufly 
"  fubje6l  us  to  their  deitru£livc  decifions,  while  they  affe6l 
"  to  communicate  to  us  the  true  principles  of  things,  by 
'*  means  of  thofe  unintelligible  fyilems  which  are  the  produc- 
''  tions  of  their  own  fancy, '  Hence,  they  fubvert,  deflroy,  and 

*'  trample 
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^<  trample  under  foot,  every  thing  that  is  venerable  to  man 
*'  in  focietj  ;  they  deprive  the  afiiidled  of  the  lall  comfort  in 
<*  their  calamities  ;  the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  only  bridle 
'*  of  their  paflions  ;  they  fnatch  the  ftings  of  confcience  from 
*'  the  recelTes  of  the  heart  ;  their  propitious  hopes  from  the 
'*  virtuous  ;  and  withal,  they  ilill  boaft  of  having  been  the 
*'  benefaftors  of  the  human  race.  Never,  they  fay,  is  truth 
*'  pernicious  to  man.  I  believe  this,  as  well  as  they  ;  but 
'*  this  very  circumflance  is,  in  cuy  opinion,  a  llrong  proof, 
*'  that  t/jeir  do6lrines  cannot  claim  the  character  of  truth." 

Luxury  and  degeneracy  of  manners  are  perfectly  confif- 
tent,  as  well  with  each  other,  as  with  a  partial  illumination 
and  improvement  of  the  mind.  If  we  negle£l  to  unfold  the 
mental  faculties ;  if  the  interefh  which  ties  us  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  inviiible  (not,  vilionary)  world  gradually  vanilhes  ; 
then  this  immoral  and  Ihallow  fcepticifm  ealily  arifes,  and  in- 
fers even  numerous  claiTes  of  focicty.  It  carries  along  with 
it  the  appearance  of  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  mind  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  opens  an  extenfive  field  to  every  fel- 
fifh  deiire. 

Legion  is  the  number  of  the  deluded,  Vv'ho  are  in  fearch  of 
illumination  of  mind,  chiefly  by  difputing  and  cavilling  upon 
clofe  fubjecls  of  intellectual  inquiry,  which  were  formerly 
held  to  be  moil  true  and  worthy  of  veneration.  Thofe  for- 
tunate travellers,  whofe  object,  in  viiiting  the  reputed  Capitals 
of  Europe,was  not  amufement  alone  ;  they  rnufl  have  the  clear- 
eft  proofs,  how  much  that  flim.fy  mode  of  reafoning  now  pre- 
vails, and  how  certain  it  is,  that  it  arifes  from  the  fources 
here  mentioned.  The  authors  of  the  moft  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe  agree  that,  many  new  philofophical  produc- 
tions,  as   they   are    called,  are  nothing    but  the   offspring  of 

this  -crude  and  unpliilofophical  fcepticifm.* 

Many 

*  Vid.  for  indance  "  I, etters  of  Literature, by  Robert  Keron  ;  London,  i/Bj." 
—a  Urang  medley  cf  unJi^eflcd  thnu^hts. 
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Many  remarkable  events  of  the  prelent  age  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  confequences  of  a  philofophj — without  having 
the  leall  claim  to  that  dignified  name — which  undermines  the 
pillars  of  every  ufefiil  inftitution,  but  rears  no  fabric  ;  which 
leaves  man  in  a  flate  of  indolence  and  indifference  with  refpe6l 
to  his  moft  important  concerns  j  and  which  converts  him  in- 
to a  fenfual  and  felfifh  being,  that  is  determined  folely  by 
time,  accident,  and  circumltances  ;  and  that  is  toffed,  to  and 
fro,  on  this  fea  of  life,  without  a  rudder  or  compafs,  without 
a  fare  rule  for  his  condu6t  or  belief,  without  any  fixed  obje£t, 
to  which  his  future  profpeds  and  hopes  can  be  rationally  di- 
rected. 


Placed  on  this  ifi;hmus  of  a  middle  ftate, 
A  being  darkly  wife  and  rudely  great  : 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  fceptic  fide. 
With  too  much  weaknefs  for  the  Stoics  pride. 
He  hangs  between  ;  in  doubt  to  a6l,  or  reft  ; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himfelf  a  God  or  beaft  j 
In  doubt,  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer  ; 
Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err  ; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reafon  fuch. 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much  : 
Chaos  01  thought  and  paffion,  all  confus'd. 
Still  by  himfelf  abus'd,  or  difabus'd  ; 
Created  half  to  rife,  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all  ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endlefs  error  hurl'd  : 
The  glory,  jeft,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

Pope. 
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Preparatory  Remm^ks. 

Jt>.EFORE  we  enter  upon  this  arduous  taik,  it  maj  be  of  lome 
importance  to  premife  a  few  neceifarj  obfervations  on  the  me- 
thod which  has  been  adopted  in  the  execution  of  it  ;  and  on 
the  various  o])f}acles  which  the  fludent  of  every  new  Sjilem^ 
particularly  cf  Ethics,  muil  unavoidably  encounter. 

It  appeared  to  me,  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  ftudies,  that 
the  principal  dilTenfions,  and  fubfequent  divifions  in  philo- 
fophy,  have  arifen  chiefly  from  the  folio v*^ing  obvious  fources. 
— Every  fyilernatic  v^^riter  on  fubje«5ls,  which,  from  their  na- 
ture, do  not  admit  of  dem.onftrative  certainty,  nor  of  anyvfuch 
proofs  as  are  manifell  from  ohjeBhe  reality ^  is  almoll  invo- 
luntarily led  to  employ  new  terms  and  phrafes,  in  order  to 
exprefs  the  different  opinions  he  broaches  among  his  cotem.- 
poraries.  It  is  of  little  confequence  to  him,  whether  the  ideas, 
which  gave  rife  to  thefe  opinions,  be  alfo  new.  For,  though 
the  latter  may  be  already  germinating  in  the  feeds  fown  by  his 
great  predeceffois,  or  may  only  have  been  differently  explain- 
ed, he  is  equally  certiiin  of  finding ^/ot?/^'  adherents,  who  pride 
themfelves  upon  difcovering  a  new  fcnfe,  or  perhaps  a  new  ap- 
plication of  the  fei>fe,  in  which  his  terms,  the  definitions  of 
tliem,  or  the  fcientific  diviiions,  are  now  more  clearly,  or  more 
obfcurely,  undeillood.     This  has  uniformly  li  ppened,  I  could 

almoft 
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almofl  faj,  fince  the  beginning  of  philofopliical  fpeculations  : 
hence  flie  abfolute  neceiTity  of  giving,  in  every  inftance,  the 
cleareft  poffible  definitions  of  words,  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
novice  in  philofophy.  But  this  I  confider  as  a  tal^,  the  ,C^"2c7 
performance  of  which,  from  the  very  imperfed  ftate  of  lan- 
guage, has  been  (and  probably  v/ill  never  ceafe  to  be)  one  of 
the  many  human  dejlderata.  Hence,  the  immortal  Bacon,  when 
the  fame,  or  at  leaft  a  fimilar  idea  pervaded  his  compreh-nfive 
mind,  was  induced  to  exprefs  himfelf  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  the 
following  excellent  words  :  "  Fratei-ea  ut  bene  /per ent,  Injiaii- 
rationem  nojlram  ut  quiddam  infinitwn  et  ultra  ??iortale  fiigant, 
et  animo  conclpiant  ;  cum  reverafit  ijijiniti  err  oris  finis  et  ter^ 
minus  legitimus.''^ 

Were  it,  hov.^ever,  pofUble  to  define  all  philofopliical  terms 
with  that  degree  of  precifion  vv'hich  we,  fometimes,  obferve 
in  the  works  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  and  a  Kant  ;  yet  we 
could  alfo  fuggeil  the  remark — a  remark  which  is  by  no  means 
in  favour  of  human  perfection — that  even  thefe  illuftrious  cha- 
radlers,  in  their  ov/n  elementary  works,  not  rarely  deviate 
from  the  original,  or  primary,  definitions  of  terms.  Thofe, 
V\'ho  are  converfant  in  fpeculative  inquiries,  will  readily,  and 
v/ithin  proper  limits,  underftand  this  affertion  ;  and  fuch  read- 
ers as  might  extend  the  meaning  of  it  further  than  I  am  incli- 
ned to  admit,  I  only  remind  of  the /o^zV^/ difficulties  attending 
every  long  demonftration.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rafh  in  the 
extreme  to  charge  thefe  eminent  charafters  with  incongruity 
of  thought,  or  reafoning  ;  as  the  77icre  ininute  deviations,  in 
terms ^  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  unfettled  ftate  of  language  in 
general  ;  and  as  the  very  term,  perfeBion,  when  ipeaking 
of  human  beings  provided  with  human  organs^  is  only  rela^ 
tive. 

A  long  and  dear-bought  experience  in  teaching  has  f.rft  in- 
duced mc  to   entertain  thoughts  upon  this    important  theme, 

E  2  which 
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which  maj  not  find  many  fupporters.  Yet  I  think  myfelf 
juflilied  in  alTerting,  that  the  moil,  if  not  all,  Syftems  of 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  as  well  as  the  Dictionaries  of  lan- 
guages, are  compiled  upon  mechanical,  wavering  and  un- 
tenable principles  ;  *  for  thej  are,  more  or  lefs,  liable  to  the 
following  ferious  obje(5lions  : 

ift.  That  the  rules  contained  in  Grammars,  generally  ad- 
mit of  a  greater  numbQi  of  exceptions,  than  of  po/ttive  deter^ 
minations. 

2d.  That  the  infle^lions  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  not  accom- 
modated to  the  etyinology  of  words,  but  are  chiefly  taken  from 
analogy  ; — a  circumftance  produftive  of  endlefs  miftakes  and 
confufion  in  the  grammars  of  modern  languages. 

3d.  That  fo  far  from  improving  the  phrafes  and  idioms  of 
languages,  grammarians  feem  to  labour  hard  to  render  them, 
if  poffible,  more  perplexed  and  inconfiftent ;  f — by  daily 
adopting  new  idioms  in  one  language,  which  are  borrowed 
from  another ;  by  uiing  words  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  which 
cannot  be  thus  employed  without  impropriety;  by  transferring 
words  from  the  phyfical  to  the  moral  Jenfe,  and  vice  verfa, 
when  there  is  no  other  neceffity  for  this  outrage  upon  good 


*  Whether  the  Elementcry  Grammar  of  the  German  Langniage,  which  I  propofc 
to  pubhfll,  together  with  an  Identical  DiSriouary  of  the  German,  EngUJh,  French 
and  Latin  languages^  will  be  liable  to  the  charges  which  my  predeceffors  have  in- 
curred, I  am  not  confident  enough  to  aver.  The  fhort  fpecimen  given  of  the  latter 
at  the  end  of  this  \vork)  which  accompanies  the  ihii-d  "  ElTay,  On  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  Johnson's  Englifh  Didionary,  on  language  in  general,  &c.  by  Ade  • 
LUNG,"  will  ferve  as  a  tolerable  criterion  of  the  execution  of  the  whole. 

f  If  it  be  obietfled,  that  tliis  is  no  fault  of  Grammarians,  fmce  language  is  form- 
cd  and  modelled  by  a  whole  people,  I  fliall  briefly  anfwer ;  that  tradition  and 
cuftom  alone  do  not  appear  to  have  any  fuch  tendency,  as  to  make  a  whole  nation 
fpeak  and  write  jarj;oii,  or  nonfenfe,  for  ever  ;  and  confequently,  that  errors  and 
rmftakcB  oi'.ght  not  to  be  perpetuated  in  diifncntary  books  of  initruftion. 
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fcnfe^  than  the  fancy  or  caprise  of  the  fpeaker,and  fubfec[uent- 
ij,  that  of  the  writer  *. 

4tii.  That  hiftead  of  givmg  a  fjntax  of  fpeech,  or  fentenceg 
arranged  in  the  moil  natural  order,  and  ftill  conformable  to 
the  premifes,  as  well  as  to  the  fubfequent  conclulions,  they 
adhere  to  the  oppofite  extieme  ;  by  negleding  the  general, 
and  giving  th^fpecial  conitrudion  of  the  individual  parts. — 
This,  indeed,  is  of  itfelf  a  ufeful  piece  of  labour,  if  the  rules 
were  not  too  much  crowded  upon  the  tyro ;  but  it  by  no  means 
deferves  the  name  of  2.fyntax,  for  its  obje6t  is  merely  the  //i- 
Jle^Izon  of  nouns  and  verbs,  as  preparatory  to  a  General  Sj/tu 
tax  f . 

5th.  That  no  Grammarian,  or  Lexicographer,  exceptin^s- 
perhaps  Adelung,  has  accurately  and  uniformly  diHingmihedj 
both  the  moral  and  phyjical  fenfe  of  words — however  eafy  this 
n^ay  appear  at  firft  fight — ^^nor  t\iQ  ohje&i've  2LndL  fuhjeclivc  z^- 
plication  of  terms  and  phrafes  |. 

As 


*  This  charge  cannot,  in  jullice,  be  levelled  at  the  captivating  eiTufions  of 
Poetry  ;  an  art  which,  from  its  nature,  and  the  frequent  good  efieds  it  produces 
in  roufuig,  like  mufic,  the  palfied  organs  of  mortals,  deferves  more  deference,  than 
any  of  the  liberal  arts  ;  as  it  is  likewife  underllood  to  polTefs  a  much  greater  la- 
titude, than  all  the  fifter-arts. 

f  Upon  accurate  inveftigation,  it  muft  ftrike  even  the  novice  in  grammar,  that 
there  can  be  only  tivo  parts  in  the  nature  of  fpeech,  which  being  the  regulators  of 
all  the  Data  involved  in  the  reft,  produce  that  change  of  place,  or  fituation,  which 
we  exprefs  by  the  term  Syntax  :  thefe  ttvo  unqueftionably  are  the  nominative  cf 
the  Noun,  with  its  correfponding  Fcrb. — All  other  parts  of  fpeech  are,  in  my 
opinion,  liable  to  the  fame  modifications,  or  changes,  which  charadlerize  a  nu- 
merous progeny,  whofe  father  and  mother  alone  are  liable  and  fixed. 

\  The  immortal  author  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reafon"  was,  among  the 
Germans,  without  exception  the  firft,  who  perceived  the  alfolute  neceffity  cf  tliis 
diilinclion  in  philofophical  inquiries — In  juftice  to  the  high  rank  held  by  the 
Engliih  and  French  philofophers,  however,  I  muft  frankly  own,  (what  I  have,  in 
part,  already  declared  in  the  Preface)  that  I  have  not  been  fo  happily  fituatcd  as 
to  evaniinej  with  critical  accuracy,  flcir  refpedive  iiummchUn-es.    Cut  if  I  may 

rtly 
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As  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reafon  is  the  principal  ele- 
mentary work,  upon  the  pillars  of  which  the  whole  of  his 
Sjllem,  together  with  all  the  works  that  illuftrate  it,  muft 
either  Hand,  or  fall,  we  Ihall  fir  ft  explain  its  aim  and  moral 
tendency y  bj  giving  Kant's  peculiar  definition  and  divifion  of 
philolophy,  accompanied  with  Jive  conne&ed  problems  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  will  "be  ufeful  to  lay  down  the  particular 
contents  o£  all  his  works.  The  former  we  fhall  exhibit  in  the 
Synopjis  :  *  the  latter  mull  be  the  feeble  effort  of  a  literal,  not 
elegant,  tranflation ;  and  we  propofe  to  comprife  them  in  the 
fubfequent  Chronological  Analyjis, 


I.  Synopsis. 

A.    Definition  and  Division  of  Philosophy. 

Philofophy  is  the  fyftem  of  all  philofophical,   i.  e.  difcurjivs 

knowledge  derived  from  bare   ideas,  or   notions This  is  the 

fcholaitic  definition  ;  but,  in  a  cofmological  fenfe,  it  is  the 
fcience  concerning  the  relation  of  all  our  knowledge  to  the 
elTential  purpofes  of  human  reafon,  (teleologia  rationis  hu- 
manse)  and  the  philofopher  is  not  an  archited   of  reafon,  but 

the 


rely  upon  'the  information  of  that  learned  and  fligacious  pupil,  who  conde- 
fcended   to  tranflate  the  Syrioptkal   Problems  here  ftated,  with  their  folutions,  as  a 

fpecinien   of  his   prog^rcfs   in  the   German, Dr  Reid,  of  Glafgow,  was   the 

lirfl  among  the  Britifn  Philofophers,  who  diftinguiflied  clearly  between  the  objec 
five  znd  ftibje^ive  ufe  of  the  words,  which  are  employed  to  exprefs  the  immediate 
objedis  Oifcufation  d>n6.  perception. 

*  Originally  digefled  by  Mr  John  Schulze,  an  eminent  Divine  and  Court- 
Chaplain  at  Koeniglberg;  a  particular  friend  of  Kant's  who,  on  that  occafion, 
congratulafed  him  upon  having/////^  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  the  Critique  ;  and 
beflowcd  upon  him  every  mark  of  approbation. 
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the  law-giver  of  it.     V/e  cannot,  hence,   learn  philofophy  it- 
fclf ;  it  is  philofophizing  which  ought  to  be  our  ftudj. 


1.  Philofophical  Knoivledge 

a.)  is  difcurjive,  as  derived  from  ideas,  and  oppoftd  to  ma- 
thematical intuitive  knowledge,  derived  from  the   con- 
ftru6lion  of  ideas. 
b.)  is  to  be  underftood  ohjeBlvely  : 

I as  the  prototype  for  judging  upon  all  the    attempts 

of  philofophizing. 
2. — -as  a   bare  idea    of  a  poiTible  fcience,    which    is  no 
where  given  i7i  concreto  :   for   v/here  is  it  ?   who  is  in 
the    poiTeflion  of  it  ?   and  bj  what  means  may  it   be 
diftinguiilied  from  others  ? 
c.)  confiders  particulars  only  in  the  general ;  while  mathe- 
matical knowledge  confiders   general  fubje£ls  in  the  par- 
ticular, nay,  even  in  the  individual. — Thofe    who    pre- 
tend, that  quality   is  the  obje6l  of  philofophy,    quantity 
the  objedt  of  mathematics,  have  erroneoufly  adopted  the 
efFeft,  inilead  of  the  caufe. 

2.  T\\Q  fchclaftic  dejinilion  of  philofophy  denotes  a  fyflem  of 
knowledge,  which  we  purfue  only  with  a  view  of  reducing 
it  to  fcientific  rules,  w^ithout  any  other  aim,  than  that  of 
attainingto  a  logical  perfe6lion  of  knowledge. — Thus  philo- 
fophy is  merely  confidered  as  one  of  thofe  arts,  which  may 
be  applied  to  certain  arbitrary  purpofes  ;  and  in  this  feiife 
the  philofopher  is  an  arcliitecil  of  rcafon, 

3.  The  cofmological  idea  of  philofophy  implies  that,  which  ne- 
cciTarily  concerns  every  individual. — In  this  view  the  phi- 
lofopher is  the  legidator  of  human  reafon. 

\,  ■^mong    the   efTtntial  purpofs  of  hiwian  reafon^  one  is  the 

final 
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final   purpofe,  and  this  is    the  complete  deftination  of  maiij 
The  phllofophy  which  has  this  purpofe  for  its  objeft,  is  cal- 
led Ethics.     Hence    the  ancients   always  underftood  by  the 
name  philofopher,  at   the   fame  time,  and  principally,    the 
Moralift,  the  Stoic,  or  him  who  can  govern  himfelf. 
r.  To  Philefophize,  means  to  exercife,  by  certain  plain  expe- 
riments, the    talent  which  reafon  difplays  in  judging   con- 
formably to  its   general   principles. — According   to  Kant's 
Syftem,  philofophy  is  divided  into,  and  confidered  as 
ill.  formal  (vntXhodS-c^iT) philofophy ,  which  concerns  merely 
the  form  of  the  underftanding  and  reafoning  faculties,  as  well 
as  the  general  rules  of  thought,  throughout  independent  of  the 
objedls  :  hence  Logic,   Canon  for  underftanding  and  reafoning. 
2d.  material  philofophy ,  fuch    as    is  employed  in  relieving 
upon  any  one  obje6l,  and  again  is  * 

A.  the  pure,  or  the  philofophy  of  pure  reafon,  which  de- 
pends upon  fundamental  principles  and  notions  aprioric 
This  is, 

a.  Propedeutic,  or  Critique,  which  inquires  into  the  fa- 
culty of  reafon  with  refpe8;  to  all  its  pure  knov/- 
ledge  a  priori  ; 

b.  Afetaphyfcs  in  a  more  extenfive  fe?fe,  the  fyftem  of 
pure  reafon  ;  or  the  colledive  philofophical-  know- 
ledge from  pure  reafon,  in  fyftematic  connexion, 
whether  real,  or  imaginary. — This  again  compre- 
hends 

a.)   Metaphyfics  of  Nature  ;  Metaphyfics  in  a  more 

limited  fenfe,  that  of  the  fpeculative  ufe  of  pure 
reafon,  which  confines  its  inquiries  to  what  ac- 
tually is,  or  exifts.     Its  component  parts  are  the 

following  four  : 

aa.  Ontology^    the  fyflem  of  all  ideas  and  princi- 
ples 
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pies,  which  relate  to  fubjefts  in  general,  with- 
out propofing  any  obje£ls  of  perception, 
bb.  Rational  Phyjiologyy   which  invefligates    na- 
ture, i.  e.'  the    complexus  (compafs)    of  fub- 
jeds  ;  whether  they  be  exhibited  to  the  fenfes, 
or    to    any    other     perceptive     faculty.      It 
comprepends     ift,   Rational  (not    empirical) 
Phyjics,  treating  of  material  objeds,  and  in- 
cluding every    thing  that  may   be  known  by 
means  of  the  external  fenfes  ; — 2d,    Rational 
Pfychologyy    which  coniiders    the    fubjedl   of 
the  internal  fenfe,  mind  ;  and,  according  to  its 
fundamental  notions,    the  refleding   capacity 
in  general, 
cc.  Ratiotial  C of mology,  which,  employs  itfelf  with 
the  internal  combination  of  the  objects  of  ex- 
perience ;  but   which    proceeds    beyond     the 
poffibility    of   experience  ;  general  knowledge 
of  the  world^  by  which  nature  is  conlidered  as 
an  abfolute  Univerfum. 
dd.  Rational  theology,     which    invefligates    the 
connexion  fubfifting  between    Nature  and  a 
Supreme  Being, 
b.)  Metaphyfcs  of  Morals,   or  the  practical   ufe  of 
pure  reafon,  which  attends  to  the  lavx^s,  according 
to  which  every  thing  happens  in  this,  and  no  o- 
ther,  manner  ; — pure  morals,  Ethics. 
B.  The  experimental,  praEiical  Philofophy,  which  is  altoge- 
ther eftablifhed  upon  experience,  and  again  confifts    of 
three  principal  divilions,  viz. 
I.  Phyfics,  the  experimental   dodrine  of  the  material 

world. 
2c  Pfychology,  the  experimental  dodrine  of  mind. 

F  ^. 
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3.  Anthropology^    the  pra^lical   dodrine  of  £ree-a£ting 
man,  derived  from  experience. 


Corrolaria, 

,  Material  Philofophy  is,  therefore,  divided  like  Mathematics, 
into  pure  and  applied  (praftical). 

There  are,  originally,  only  two  principal  divifions  of  phi- 
lofophy, Logic  and  Metaphyfics  ;  or,  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  three  j  namely.  Logic,  Phyfics^  and 
Ethics, 


B.  Problems  and  Solutions. 
Exordium, 

The  aim  of  Kant's  Critique  is  no  lefs,  than  to  lead  Reafon 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  itfelf ;  to  examine  the  titles,  upon 
which  it  founds  the  fuppofed  pofleflion  of  its  metaphyfical 
knov^^ledge,  and  by  means  of  this  examination  to  mark  the 
true  limits,  beyond  which  it  cannot  venture  to  fpeculate, 
without  wandering  into  the  empty  region  of  pure  fancy  ; — 
an  attempt,  the  bare  idea  of  which  fufficiently  difcovers  the 
philofophic  fpirit  of  its  author. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  correal  notion  of  the  term  Pure 
ReafoTiy  we  mull  conlider  it  in  this  point  of  view. — Every 
a6b  of  judgment,  which  is  not  mingled  with  any  heterogeneous 
ingredients,  is  called  pure.  But  particularly  every  piece  of 
comparative  knowledge,  which  is  unmixed  with  any  expe- 
rience, or  fenfation,  and  which  confequently  is  pofTible  altoge- 
ther a  priori,  deferves  the  name  oi  ahfolutely pure  ;  v.  g.  Liberty., 
God,  Lmmortality. — Reafon,  then,  is  that  faculty,  which  af- 
fords to  US  the  principles  of  comparative  knowledge  a  priori. 

Jlence 
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fleiice  pure  reafoh  contains  the  principles  of  judging  upon  any- 
thing ahfolutely  a  priori.  The  whole  compafs  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples^ conformably  to  which  all  pure  judgments  a  priori  can 
be  acquired  and  carried  into  efFed,  might  be  called  an  Or^a-- 
?io?i  of  pure  reafon. — The  whole  Critique  of  pure  reafon, 
therefore,  is  ellablifhed  upon  this  principle,  (not  pojiulate, 
nor  petitio  principiiy  but  the  refult  of  an  appeal  to  aBs  of 
CGnfcioufnefs)  that  there  is  a  free  reafon  independent  of  all  ex- 
perience  and  fenfation  *. 

Reafon,  as  the  organ  of  mind  in  concreto^  mufl  be  conlidered, 
both  fubjedively,  and  objedively.  SuhjeBive  reafon  is  capable 
of  perpetual  increafe,  by  approximation  to  the  ohje&ive  flate 
of  it,  viz.  to  the  perfed  model,  (ilandard). 


Problem  First. 


To  deter?mne    the  nature  of  the  Seiifiti'ue  Faculty  and  its  di* 
flhiBion  from  Underjianding. 

1 .  The  Senftive  Faculty  confifts  in  the  capacity  of  our  Soul 
to  receive  immediate  reprefentations  of  objeds,  merely  from 
being  affeded  by  them  in  this  or  that  way. 

2.  The  reprefentations,  which  the  Seniitive  faculty  affords 
to  us,  are  therefore  referred  to  the  objeft  which  afFe£ls  us,  i.  e. 
they  are  Perceptions. 

F2  3. 


*  Although  M.  Selle,  one  of  Kant's  opponents,  has  endeavoured  to  prove, 
in  an  Effay  pubHuied  in  the  Berlin  Monthly  Magazine,  for  December  1784,  "  that 
there  are  no  pure  ideas  of  the  reafoni fig  faculty,  indepindent  of  experience  ;"  yet  I  think 
it  neceffary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  all  fuch  negatinje  proofs,  as  arife  from  the 
fubjeBi've  convidlion  of  an  individual,  fay  as  little  againft  the  validity,  or  {lability, 
of  a  philofophical  propofition  which  altogether  depends  on  the  manner  of  exhi- 
biting it  to  the  mind,  as  the  failure  of  converting  the  Turks  and  Jews  to  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  can  furnifli  any  argument  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  latter. 
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3.  All  our  Perceptions  have  a  twofold  form,  Space  and 
Ti/ne^  as  reprefentations  which  relate  to  obje6ls,  and  which 
are  themfelres  Perceptions,  pure  Perceptions  that,  a  priori, 
previous  to  all  actual  fenfation,  are  difcoverable  originally  iri 
the  reprefenting  capacity  of  our  Soul,  and  lie  already  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  actual  fenfations,  as  neceffary  conditions 
of  their  poffibility. 

4.  Hence  Space  and  Time  are  not  fomething  attached  to  ob- 
jefts  themfelves,  but  mere  fubjedlive  reprefentations  in  us. 
The  Being  in  Space  and  Time,  confequently  extenfion,  impe- 
netrability, fucceffion,  change,  motion,  &c.  are  therefore  not 
qualities  which  belong  to  objedls  in  themfehes,  but  reprefen- 
tations in  our  minds,  which  attach  barely  to  the  nature  of  our 
Senlitive  Faculty.  In  other  words,  the  motion  of  matter  does 
not  produce  reprefentations  in  us,  but  is  itfelf  mere  reprefen- 
tation. 

5.  Hence  alfo  we  know  things  merely  as  they  appear  to  us  ; 
that  is,  we  know  only  the  impreflions  which  they  make  on 
our  Senfitive  Faculty  ;  but  what  th^y  may  be  in  themfelves, 
and  for  other  reafonable  Beings,  is  altogether  unknown  to  us. 

Problem  Second. 
To  in\)ejligate  the  whole  Jlore  of  original  notions  dij confer ahle 
in  our  JJnderJlanding^  and  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hiowledge  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  authenticate  their  true  de- 
fcent^  hy  Jho^ifig  that  they  are  not  derived,  from  experience^  hut 
are  pure  produBiom  of  the  uilder {landing. 

1.  The  perceptions  of  objects  contain,  indeed,  the  matter  of 
knowledge,  but  are  in  themfelves  hlind  and  dead^  and  not 
knowledge  :   and  our  foul  is  merely  paflive  in  regard  to  them. 

2.  If  thcfe  perceptions  are  to  furniili  knowledge,  the  Under- 
fanding  muft  think  of  them,  and  this  is  pollible  only   through 

iiotions    (conceptions),  which  are  the   peculiar  Form  of   our 

Under- 
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Undeiftanding,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  Space  and  time  are  the 
Form  of  our  Senlitive  Faculty. 

3.  Thefe  notions  are  a£live  reprefentations  of  our  under- 
ilanding-f acuity  ;  and  as  they  regard  immediately  the  percep- 
tions of  objeds,  they  refer  to  the  objeds  then^felves  only  me- 
diately. 

4.  They  lie  in  our  Underflanding,  as  pure,  notions  a  pri- 
ori, at  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  :  they  are  necefla- 
ry  forms,  radical  notions,  Categories,  (Predicaments)  of  which 
all  our  knowledge  muft  be  compcunded :  and  the  Table  of 
them  follows. 

^lantity  :  Unity,  Plurality,  Totality. 
^lality  :  Reality,  Negation,  Limitation. 
Relation  :  Subftance,  Caufe,  Reciprocation. 
Modality  :  Poilibility,  Exiftence,  NecelTity. 

5.  Now  to  thi?i^  2ind  to  Judge  is  the  fame  thing;  confe- 
quently  every  notion  contains  a  particular  form  of  judgment 
concerning  objects.  There  are  Jour  principal  genera  oijudg^ 
ments  :  they  are  derived  from  the  above  four  poffible  functions 
of  the  Underflanding,  each  of   which    contains  under  it  three 

fpecies^  namely  with  refpect  to 

^lantity,  they  are  univerfal,  particular,  lingular  ^ 

Quality y    affirmative,  negative,  infinite  I  g. 

Relation,  > cathegorical,  hypothetical,  disjunftive  .  % 

Modality,  ■ problematical,  affertory,  apodiftical    J  ? 

6.  And  thus  not  only  the  whole  power  of  our  underfland- 
ing is  fathomed  out  of  its  own  nature,  and  therefore  per- 
fedlly  a  priori ;  but  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pure  defcent  of 
our  notions  from  the  Underfiianding  ;  and  their  perfect  inde- 
pendence  on  all  experience,  is  proved. 

Problem  Third. 

*ToJhew  in  u-hat  manner  -jje  are  entitled  to  afcrihe  ohJeBive 

reality 
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reality  to  thofe  notions,  ivhich  are  merely  fomething  JubjeBwi 
in  us  ;  or  in  other  words ^  tojhew  how  the  under Jlanding  is  juf- 
tified  in  going y  as  it  %vere,  out  of  itfelf,  and  in  transferring  its 
notions  to  things  which  are  external  to  it,  that  is,  to  refer  them 
to  objeEts. 

I.  Space  and  time  are,  as  pure  perceptions  a  priori,  merely 

fuhje6li\}e  ;  but  2.^  forms   of  our  Senfitive  Faculty,  they  have  a 

neceffary  relation  to  objects  of  fenfe, — are  neccffary  Predicates 

of  whatever  can  be  an  obje6l   of  fenfation  ;  and   therefore  the 

following  fynthetical  principles  a  priori  are  eflablifbed : 

a.  E-very  thing  that  can  be  an  object  of  our  exernal  fenfes, 
fo  as  to  be  perceived  or  felt,  is  in  Space  ;  and  all  the  pre- 
dicates of  fpace,  extenfion,  divifibiiity,  &:c.  neceffarily  be- 
long to  it. 

b.  Every  thing  that  can  be  an  object  of  our  fenfes  in  gene- 
ral, whether  external  or  internal,  is  in  TzW  ;  and  there- 
fore, all  the  predicates  of  time,  fimultaneity,  facceiTion,  &c. 
alfo  of  fiecejjity  belong  to  it. 

2.  In  like  manlier,  all  pure  notions  a  priori  are,  indeed, 
fomething  merely  fuhjeBive  in  our  Underftanding ;  but  as 
forms  of  our  'Thought  (of  the  Thinking  Faculty),  they  mufl 
likewife  relate  to  all  objects  of  our  Senlitive  Faculty.  Hence 
the  follov.^ing  univerfal  fynthetical  maxim,  a  priori,  is  ella- 
bliiiied. 

Every  thing  which  can  be  an  object  of  polllble  experi- 
ence, muii  not  only  be  in  Space  and  Time  ;  but  to  it  alfo 
mult  belong  one  of  each  clafs  of  the  pure  notions  of  the  un- 
dqrllanding. 

3.  Our  notions,  therefore,  receive  relation  to  objects,  or 
ohJeBive  reality,  only  through  a  third  mediating'  reprefenta- 
tion  a  priori,  which  has  fomething  in  common  with  the  per- 
ception, as  well  as  with  the  notion,  and  by  means  of  which, 
therefore,  the    union  of  the  Notion  with  the  Objed  becomes 

poffible. 
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poffible.     This,  in   reality,  is   Timey   which   Kant  calls  the 
Schema  of  Notions  *  ;  for  it  has  fomething  common  with  all 

per- 

*  The  Schemata  are  indetermined fenfualized  reprefentations  which 
the  imagination  places  under  pure  notions  of  the  Underjlanding  5  and 
conformably  to  the  Number  of  the  Categories,  they  may  be  exhibit- 
ed in  the  following  Table  : 

1.  Quantity,  i.  e.  Series  of  time. 

Number. 

2.  Quality,  i.  e.  things  contained  in  time. 

Reality,  i.  e.  exigence,  fenfation  in  time,  time  filled. 

Negation^  i.  e.  non-exiflence,  abfence  of  feeling,  va- 
cuum in  time. 

Limitation,  i.  e.  tranfition  from  feeling  through  its  va- 
rious degrees,  till  it  has  vanifhed,  or  vice 
verfa. 

3.  Relation,  i.  e.    arrangement  in  time,  relation  of  feelings  to 

each  other  In  time. 
Suhjlanticlity,  \.  e.  the  real,  In  fo  far  as  It  Is  permanent 

in,  and    with,  time — the  fubftra'tum  of   all 

changes  :   and  accidents,  i.   e.  the  real  ia  fo 

far  as  it  changes. 
Cafuality,  i.  e.  fucceflion  of  different  feelings  in  time, 

conformably  to  a  rule. 
Community,  i.  e.  limultanelty  of  feeling,  according  to 

rule. 

4.  Modality,!,  e.the   modes,  In  which  an  obje  61  belongs   to 

time. 
Pojfihility,   I.  e.  the  reprefentation    of  a   thing,  con* 
formably  to  the  conditions  of  any  one    time 
In  general. 
ABuality,  I.  e.   the   reprefentation  of  a  thing,  In  a  de- 
terminate time. 
NsceJJity,  i.  e.   the  reprefentation   of  a    tiling   at  all 
times. 

(Finis) 
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perceptions,  becaufe  it  is  itfelf  a  perception  a  priori,  and  it  has 
fomething  common  with  all  notions  a  priori  ;  becaufe  it  is 
a  Form  of  all  Senfations  and  Reprefentations  a  priori.  The 
uniting  of  a  pure  Notion  with  an  objeft  is,  therefore,  pollible 
merely  through  time  as  its  Schema. 

4.  Through  means   of  this  Schema,  according  to  the  Table 
given  in  the  preceeding  note,  all   fjnthetical  axioms   may  now 
be  exadlj  determined  a  priori,  and  they  are  the  following  : 
Axiom  of  ^uafitityy  (or  of  perception).    ■'  All  phenomena  in 
perception   are   exhibited  under  the  notion  of  exten- 
fion." 
Axiom  of  Quality  ^  (or    of  the    anticipation    of   obfervation), 
<'  In  all  phenomena,  fenfation,  and  the   reality  which 
correfponds  to  it  in  the  obje£l,  have  intevfive   quantum^ 
or  a  degree  \  that   is,    every  reality    can,  through  in-, 
finite  gradations,  become  lefs  and  lefs,  till  it  be  zz.  o." 
Axioms  of  Relation,  (or  Analogies  of  experience). 

a.  *'  In  all  phenomena    there    is  fomething  perma- 

nent, i.  e.  Subftance ;  and  fomething  ihifting,  01; 
accidents." 

b.  Every  event  has  a  caufe. 

c.  AH  fubftances,  fo  far  as  they  are  co-exiftent,  flan4 
in  reciprocation  v/ith  each  other. 

Axiom',  of  Modality,  (or  Poftulates). 

a.  That  which  agrees  with  the  form  of  experience 

(according  to  Perception  and  Notion)  is  poffiblc 

really,  not  merely  logically. 
b.  That  which  is  conneded  with  the  matter  of  expe-i 

rience,  i.  e,  with  fenfation,  is  adual. 
c.  That  which  is  connected  with  what  is  a£lual,  a-^ 

greeably  to  the  univerfal  conditions,  of  experience;^ 

is  (exifls)  necefTary. 

Proble?,^ 
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Problem  Fourth. 

To  determine  hy  thefe  meafis  the  true  hounds  of  human  reafon, 
confequently  to  explain  pojitivelyy  how  far  our  reafon  ca?t  reach 
through  mere  fpeculation^  'where  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  proper 
knowledge  ceafes,  and  nothing  hut  faith  and  hope  remain. 

1 .  All  the  elementar J  notions,  of  which  our  Underftanding 
is  capable,  are  exadlj  thofe  which  the  foregoing  Table  of 
them  indicates,  fo  that  there  are  neither  more  nor  lefs  of  them 
in  number. 

2.  All  thefe  elementary  notions  are  applicable  merely  to 
fenlible  objects,  and  hence  they  ferve  only  for  determining  the 
neceffary  predicates  of  every  poffible  perception.  From  this 
the  following  confequences  refult. 

a.  We  cannot  apply  our  notions  to  the  moil  perfecl 
Being  ;  confequently  we  cannot  prove  that  he  has  exten- 
fion,  or  qualities  ;  that  he  is  a  fubilance,  a  caufe  of  other 
things  ;  that  he  is  poffible  or  adual,  or  neceffary. 
b..  Even  as  to  the  objects  of  our  fenfitive  faculty,  all  our 
elementary  notions  can  teach  us  none  of  the  predicates  that 
belong  to  them  in  themfelves,  that  is,  to  their  Effence ; 
but  all  predicates  which,  through  thefe  notions,  can  be 
afcribcd  to  them,  concern  merely  theirlperception,  and  the 
union  of  the  varieties  in  it,  confequently  the  way  merely, 
in  which  they  appear  to  us.  Things  in  refpe6l  of  what 
they  are  in  themfelves,  are  no  objects,  either  of  our  fenfes 
or  of  our  underftanding, 

c.  Hence  the   three  cofmological  quellions   are   mere  chi- 
meras, viz. 

Whether  the  world,  in  point  of  fpace,  be  finite   or  in- 
finite ? 

Whether  it  has  had  a  beginning,  or  has  exilled  from 
eternity? 

G  Whether 
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Whether  the  number  of  parts,  of  which  matter   con- 
.  fills,  be  finite  or  infinite  ? 

d.  But  as  the  underftanding  cannot  alTert,  or  prove,  anj 
thing  of  objeds  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
fenfes,  as  little  can  it  denj^-,  or  refute  them,  by  any  argu- 
ment that  has  even  the  appearance  of  validity.  And  hence 
arifes  the  (fublime)  prefuppofition  and  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  an  immortality  of  the  Soul  ;  becaufe  there 
are  certain  necelTary  purpofes  of  human  nature,  moral 
laws,  which  require  this  prefuppofition. 

e.  Yet  though  we  have  fufficient  fubjeBive  grounds  for 
prefuppofing  and  determining  certain  fuperfenfible  objedls  ; 
•we  have  not^  through  fuch  grounds,  the  leafl  knowledge, 
how  thefe  cbje^ls  may  be  conftituted  in  themfelves  ;  but 
we  try  to  determine  them,  only  by  analogy. 

3.  Ail  the  Synthetical  Axioms  of  our  Underftanding,  by 
means  of  which  we  are  able  to  judge  of  objefts,  are  exaEtly 
thofe  which  the  foregoing  Table  of  them  indicates,  and  we 
know,  therefore,  a  priori,  the  whole  foundation  of  all  the 
knov^ledge  of  which  our  Underftanding  is  capable. 

4.  But  all  thefe  axioms  of  our  Underftanding  have  objediv^e 
validity,  only  fo  far  as  the  poftibility  of  experience  depends  on 
them  ;  aiid  they  ferve  merely  to  determine  the  neceflary  con- 
necElion  of  fenfible  things  with  each  other.  It  may  hence  be 
juftly  faid,  that  our  Undeiftanding,  inftead  of  firft  learning  its 
axioms  from  nature,  rather  through  them,  a  priori,  prefcribes 
laws  to  nature  \  and  that  on  this  account  it  is  the  true  legijla- 
ture  of  nature,  fo  that,  without  thefe  axioms  of  our  Under- 
ftanding, all  regularity  and  order  among  the  objedls  of  fenfe, 
coniequently  the  poflibility  of  experience  itfelf,  would  ceafe. 
Bence,  too,  as  foon  as  we  vv^ifn  to  rife  with  the  axioms  of  our 
Underftanding  to  fuperfenfible  ^obje£ls  beyond  nature,  we  al- 
ways make  an  unjuftifiable  ufe  of  them. 

5- 
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5.  And  as  our  Vnderjlanding  can  neither  form  a  notion  of 
fuperfeniible  ohjeds,  nor  judge  of  them  ;  as  little  can  our 
Reafon  difcover  by  inference  any  fuperfenlible  obje6l ;  confe- 
quentlj,  no  Sjllogifm  can  lead  us  to  new  objects,  which  lie 
without  the  fphere  of  poffible  experience. 

6.  All  notions  which  our  reafon  can  fortn  of  fomething,  that 
is  abfolutelj  unconditionatey  are  therefore  mere  Ideas^  whofe 
objeclive  validity  can  be  proved  through  no  fpecies  of  Syl- 
logifm. 

7.  Hence  the  Axiom,  **  If  the  conditionate  thing  be  given, 
the  abfolutely  unconditionate  thing  is  alfo  given,"  is  nothing 
but  a  fubje£live  logical  Maxim  of  Reafon,  i.  e.  a  Maxim  which 
regulates  the  train  of  reafoning  in  the  Mind  itfelf. 

8.  As  now  the  whole  of  fpeculative  Cofmology,  Pfychology 
and  Theology  entirely  refts  on  this  Axiom  ;  thefe  three  Sciences, 
as  far  as  concerns  their  fpeculative  parts,  are  nothing  but  Syf- 
tems  of  fallacies  *.  Ontology,  alfo,  completely  fails,  and  muft  be 
changed  into  a  bare  Analjrlis  of  the  notions  of  our  Underfland- 
ing. — The  whole  body  of  Metaphyllcs,  then,  mull  be  confined 
to  the  Metaphylics  of  Nature. 

Problem  Fifth. 

^ofolve  the  riddle,  why  our  Reafon  is  fo  irrejijlihly  inclined 

to  "Denture  with  its  fpecukitions  beyond  the  hounds  of  pcjjlhle 

G  2  knowledge  ; 


*  From  what  is  here  fald,  the  reader  may  be  led  to  fuppofe,  that  Kant  alto- 
gether denies  the  poiTibility  of  proving  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  &c.  This  fuppofition,  however,  would  be  ill  founded  ;  for 
Kant  diftinftly  and  repeatedly  admits  the  exiftence  of  thefe  fuperfenfible  ob- 
je6ls;but  maintains,  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them  through  a  procefs 
of  pradtical,  not  fpeculative,  Reafon.  This  procefs  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  and 
illuitrate,  by  the  moft  appropriate  examples,  in  his  Critique  of  Pra6l'ical Reafon^  the 
contents  of  which  the  Reader  will  find  in  our  Chronolooical  Anaivsis. 
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hiowledge  ;  and  hence  to  deteEl  the   fallacy ^  by   which  it  is  in 
this  refpeci  involu7itarily  deceived* 

1 .  The  ground  of  this  irrefiftiblc  bias  lies  in  the  nature  of 
of  oar  Reafon  itfelf.  Reafon  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  the  ori- 
ginal Notions  and  Axioms  of  the  Underftanding  alone  ;  but 
through  categorical,  hypothetical  and  disjundlive  conclufions, 
it  attains  to  the  Idea  of  a  fiinple  fubftance,  of  an  abfolute 
Univerfum,  of  an  abfolute  exiftent  perfection  in  the  number 
of  real  parts  of  matter,  of  an  abfolute  perfection  in  the  feries 
of  caufes,  of  an  abfolute  neceifarj  Being,  and  of  a  Subllance 
that  pofleffes  all  realities. 

2.  Confequentlj  the  Idea  of  the  abfolutelj  unconditionate 
thing  loas  indeed  ^^xi^Qi  JuhjeBive  validity,  and  is  in  no  man- 
ner an  arbitrary  fiction:  Reafon  forces  it  on  us  necelTarily. 
But  hence  it  does  not  follow,  that  this  Idea  has  alfo  ohjeBivt 
validity.  Reafon  commits  a  very  concealed,  indeed,  but  un- 
deniable fophifm,  when  from  m.ere  Notions  it  forms  the  fyn- 
thetical  Axiom,  "  that,  if  the  conditionate  thing  be  given,  fo 
muil  be  alfo  the  abfolutely  unconditionate." 

3.  As  the  Idea  of  abfolutely  unconditionate  objects, is  in- 
difpeniibly  required  by  our  Reafon,  it  is  very  natural,  that 
even  the  acuteit  philofopher  fliould  not  only  feel  in  himfelf  an 
unavoidable  bias  to  fuch  fallacious  conclulions  ;  but  alfo,  that 
it  muil  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  difencumber  himfelf  from 
them  completely,  though  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  difcover. 
the  deception. 

SchoUon. 

Thus,  through  the  Critique  of  Kant,  all  tliefe  five  pro- 
blem.9,  concerning  the  pofiTibility  and  the  limits  of  pure  rational 
difcoveries,  have  been  thoroughly  folved,  but  in  a  way  which 
perhaps  no  philofopher  had  fuppofed.    According  to  the  refult 

of 
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of  this  Critique,  the  pofTibility  of  pure  lational  knowledge, 
fuch  as  Metaphjfics  can  furnifti,  has  been  eftablilhed.  But 
that  knowledge  extends  no  further,  than  to  the  world  of  fenfe, 
confequently  only  to  the  univerfal  and  neceffarj  laws  of  nature. 
A  demonftrably  certain  Syftem  of  Metaphjfics  is  indeed  pof- 
lible,  but  a  very  different  one  from  what  we  have  had  hither- 
to, which,  as  its  name  indicates,  fets  out  with  propofitioiis  for 
judging  dogmatically   upon   things   difcoverable  beyond    the 

region  of  Phyfics,  i.   e.   without  the  limits   of  Nature. -^If 

the  principles  above  delineated  be  juft,  the  o?ily  pojjllle  Me- 
taphyfics,  fo  far  as  we   are  entitled    to  proceed   dogmatically, 

are  the  Metaphyjlcs  of  Nature Confequently  the    Critlciue 

of  Kant  conliders  all  the  Metaphyfical  Syftems,  which  have 
been  hitherto  propofed,  as  falfe  ware,  and  maintains  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  juft  Metaphyfics.  His  own  work  is  important 
and  profound,  and  deferves  to  be  carefully  examined  by  thofe 
who  are  converfant  in  fuch  fludies.  Whatever  the  refult 
of  this  examination  may  be,  philofophy  will  undoubtedly  gain 
by  it :  aud  although  the  Critique  of  Kant  fliould  not  ftand  the 
tefl  of  future,  perhaps  more  fuccefsful  refearches,  it  will  ne- 
verthelefs  form  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  hiilory  of  Meta- 
phyfical Science. 

II.  Chronological  Analysis. 

Exordium, 

In  venturing  upon  this  effential  part  of  the  Elements,  which 
are  defigned  to  afford  a  concife,  though  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  diverfificd  labours  of  Kant,  I  deem  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  me  to  ftate  that/ both  his  fyftematic  works  *,  as  well  as 

thofe 


*  That  thefe  may  be  more  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  others,  I  have  arranged 
tkcm  by  a  fecond  number  endofed  in  (     ). 
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thofe  which  treat  upon  general  fubjedls  of  pbilofophj,  are  here 
fucce^vely  S^hmiitQd  to  the  confideration  of  the  reader. 

I  muft  however  remark  that,  confiflent  with  the  plan  and 
extent  of  thefe  Elements,  the  review  of  fo  great  a  variety  of 
fubjeQis  cannot  abound  in  Criticifm ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be 
found  the  more  complete  in  the  analytical  part  of  it,  compre- 
hending every  fubie£l  *  treated  bj  the  illuflrious  author,  during 
a  period  now  exceeding  half  a  century. 

Though  my  abilities — the  limited  compafs  of  which  is  bell 
known  to  myfelf — were  adequate  to  do  the  works  of  Kant 
that  juftice  in  reviewing  them  critically,  to  which  they  are 
certainly  entitled  ;  I  would  ftill  heiitate  to  engage  upon  an 
undertaking,  obvioufly  not  the  moll  grateful,  and  in  my  rela- 
tive fituation,  as  a  former  pupil  to  the  mofl  renowned  Pro- 
feffor  ia  Europe,  perhaps  unbecoming.  Hence  I  ihall  content 
myfelf  with  the  humble  province  of  briefly  commenting  upon 
the  aim  of  every  individual  publication,  and  then  of  exhibiting 
the  contents  of  each  through  a  precife  tranflation. 

The  difficulty  of  underftaading  the  peculiar  terms  and  ex- 
preffions  of  Kant  muft,  I  have  reafon  to  hope,  in  great  mea- 
fure  vaniih ;  if  the  reader,  in  every  inilance,  With  patient  and 
diligent  application,  reforts  to  the  Glojfary, 

In  order  to  charafterize  the  early  genius  of  the  author, 
who,  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  publilhed  an  Effay 
upon  one  of  the  moil  abftrufe  fubjefts  of  inquiry,  I  Ihall  con- 
clude thefe  preliminaries  Vv^ith  the  fmgular  Motto  prefixed  to 
this  juvenile  prodaclion  : 

Nihil 


*  Thofe  Efiays,  which  have  not  been  feparately  printed,  and  the  mofl  of  which 
were  publifned  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  Berlin,  I  could  not  procare  from  Ger- 
many ;  hut  I  have  ilill  introduced  them  in  this  review,  merely  for  the  fake  of  com- 
pletenefs,  upon  the  authority  of  Prof.  Will  of  Altdarf  and  Prof  Schmid  of  f^::a. 
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SS 


Nihil  magis  prseftandum  eft,  quam  ne  pecorum  rltu  fequa- 
mur  antecedentium  gregem,  pergentes,  non  qua  eunduiu 
eft,  fed  qua  ztur, 

Seneca  de  vita  heata  ;  Cap.  I, 


I.    Gedanhen    1)071    der    ivahren    Schdtzu?ig   der    lehendlgen 

Kr'dfte Reflexions  upon  the  true  computation  of  living 

(moving)  powers.     Konigfberg,  220  pp.  large  8vo.  with 
two  plates,   1746. 

After  having  paid  handfome  and  due  compliments  to  his  me- 
ritorious countrymen  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Herrmann,  Bernoulli, 
BuLLFiNGER,  and  many  other  eminent  philofophers,  the  young 
aatbor  examines  the  different  theories  and  proofs  advanced  "  on 
the  living  (inherent)  powers  of  bodies,"  and  endeavoufs  to  fliew, 
that  their  notions  on  this  intricate  fubje^l  were  far  from  being  cor^ 
reft,  and  that  the  dilTentlons  prevailing  among  them  arofe  chiefly 
from  having,  each  of  them,  confidered  thefubje6l  in  a  different  point 
of  view.  Thus  their  underftandings  were  mifled  by  paying  an  undue 
regard,  partly  to  the  ohftacles  overcome  hy  <weighty  partly  to  matter  as 
aBed  upon,  or  f7ioved,  by  weight  5  partly  to  the  prejfure  fuffered  by 
elqflic  bodies  j  and  finally  to  the  velocities  arijing  from  compound  mo- 
tion.— He  attacks  Leibnitz  moft  fevercly,  while  he  enters  upon  a 
fundamental  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  his  theory  concerning  the  mo- 
ving powers.  It  appears  obvious  to  Kant,  that  Leibnitz  had  been 
led  to  this  theory,  by  implicitly  proceeding  on  the  known  rule 
from  which  Descartes  explains  the  nature  of  the  lever.  Prior 
to  Leibnitz,  the  world  had  admitted  the  fimple  propofition 
of  Descartes,  *'  that  the  mere  velocity  of  bodies,  even  fuch  as  are 
in  a6lual  motion,  ferves  as  a  rule  for  afcertaining  their  power." 
But  Leibnitz  fuddenly  roufed  the  reafoning  powers  of  man,  by 
propofing  a  new  law  which,  flnce  that  period,  has  offered  rich 
materials  for  difcuffion  to  the  moft  learned  and  acute.  DEscARTirs 
had  computed  the  powers  of  bodies  in  mQlion  hy  f?iere  velocity, 
But  Leibnitz  adopted  l\\tfquare  of  velocities  in  this  computation. 

Whatever 
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Wljatevei*  merit  may  be  due,  from  this  Chronological  Analysis, 
to  the  Recorder  of  Kant's  Collective  Works,  and  from  ha- 
vifig  engaged  in  a  tajh — perhaps  the  mojl  loilfome  in  Ife  \ — / 
have  Jlill  to  lament  the  impoffibility,  or  rather  the  impraSicahility 
of  giving  the  refpeciive  contents  of  each  work  at  full  length  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  I  conjider,  both  the  limited fi%e  of  thefe  Elements,  fl/z^ 
the  almofi  boundlefs  region  ofY>.h^T''sfpeculations. 

Nothings  therefore,  but  the  well  founded  hope,  that  no  reafonable 
man  will  expeB  to  find  in  thefe  Contents  more,  or  lefs,  than  I  have 
promifedy — canfupport  me  in  this  laborious  undertaking .^^ 

Contents. 

Chapter  First.  Of  the  poiver  of  hodksyln  general  §  I.  Every  mechanical 
body  poiTeifes  an  efential  ipower.  2..  This  power  of  bodies  Leibnitz  exprefled 
by  the  common  name,  effeEllve  poioer.  3.  It  ought  to  be  called  i)is  motrlx  (moving 
power).  4.  On  the  method  of  explaining  motion  from  the  efFedive  powers  in 
general.  5.  Of  the  difficulties  arifing  from  the  theory  of  reciprocal  operation  of 
body  and  mind,  if  we  attribute  to  the  fprmer  no  other  power,  than  the  vis  matrix. 
6.  Of  the  obftacles  thence  arifing  in  the  explanation  of  the  manner,  in  which  the 
mind  afFe^s  the  body ;  of  the  method  of  removing  them,  if  we  adopt  a  common 
•vis  aEIiva.  7.  There  may  exift  things,  the  prefence  of  which  cannot  be  at  all  de- 
monftrated.  8.  It  is  not  improbable,  in  a  ftridt  metaphyfical  fenfe,that  there  may 
be  more  than  one  world  9.  If  bodies,  or  fubftances,  had  no  power  to  operate  exter- 
j7«//ji,  there  would  be  neither  exteifon  nor  fpace.  10.  The  triple  dimenfion  of  f^ace 
is  probably  derived  from  the  law,  according  to  which  the  powers  of  fubftances  af- 
fect each  other.  11.  Of  the  condition  which  renders  the  exiftence  of  a  plurality  of 
Avorlds  probable.  12.  Some  Metaphyficians  maintain,  that  bodies,  by  means  of  their 
(peculiar)  powers,  incline  towards  motion  in  all  diredions,  13,  14.  Two  objec- 
tions againft  this  opinion  :  a.)  That  the  moving  body  does  not  advance  in  an  equal 
ratio  with  the  body  moved ;  b.)  That  the  effort  towards  motion,  which  fubftances 
manifeft  in  all  diredlions,  muft  have  a  certain  degree  of  intenfity  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
infinite,  and  a  finite  (limited)  exertion,  without  a  certain  degree  of  effort,  involves  a 
contradicftion.  15.  Motion  muft  be  confidered  to  be  of  tivo  different  kinds.  16. 
Motion  oi  thtfirf  kind  is  analogous  to  dead  (inert)  prefiure.  17.  18.  19.  Mo- 
tion of  the  fecond  kind  prefuppofes  a  power,  which  correfponds  with  the  fquare  6f 
velocity. 

Chapter  Second.  Inquiry  into  the  principles^  upon  ivhich  the  adherents  o/Leib- 
NiTZ  explain  the  living poivers .  §  20,  21.  Buelfinger's  advice  in  fettling  dif- 
ferences between  parties,  22.  Leibnitz's  andDESCARTEs's  method  of  computing 
powers.    23.  /"/^errorof  Leibnitz,  in  aflcrting  "ifabodyisin  adual  motion, 
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h^  power  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  its  velocity."     24,  Aftual  motion  is  that,  whic}'. 
is  not  merely  at  the   point  cf  beginning,  but  during  which  a  certain  time  has 
elapfed.     This  intermediate  time,  between  the  beginning  of  motion  and  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  body  moves,  properly  conftitutes  what  is  called  a^ual  motion. 
7,S'  Second  error  of  Leibnitz,  "  that  the  time  confumed  during  motion  is  the  true 
and  only  chara<fter  of  living  power,  and  that  from  this  alone  the  difference  of  com- 
puting dead  and  living  powers  mn[[  refult."     26.  Further  proof  againft  Leibnitz, 
from  the  law  of  continuity.     27.  The  time  elapfed    during  motion,  confequentiy 
the  reality  of  motion,  is  not  the  true  criterion  of  computing  the  living  power  of 
bodies.     28,  29.  Mathematics   cannot  prove  the  reality   of  living  powers.     30. 
Leibnitz  was  firft  mifled  in   the  computation  of  living  powers,  by  Defcartes's  ex- 
planation of  the  lever.     31.  Herrmann's  afTertion,  that  the  povv^ers  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heights,  to  which  they  may  rife.     32.  Refutation  of  this  affertion. 
33.  The  followers  of  Defcartes  commit  the  fame  error.     34,  ^5.  Lichtscheid's 
doubts  upon  this  head  removed.     36.  37.  38.  An  inftance  which  proves,  that  in 
the  computation  of  power  arifmg  from  weight,  time  mull  be  neceffarily  taken  in- 
to account.     39.  Summary   of  all  the  proofs  derived  from  the  motion  of  elaftic 
bodies.     40.  The  Leibnitzians  refute  their  own  conje6tures,  through  the  Syftems 
of   Mechanics   which  they  eftablifh.     41.    Herrmann's    ftatement,     refpeding 
the  repulfiOn    of  three  elaftic  bodies,    examined.     42,  43.    The   origin   of   the 
fallacy-  in   the   reafoning,  by  which   he  eftablifhed   his    conclufion.     44.  This 
conclufioil  was  unknown  to  Mad.  de  Chastelet.  45,  46,  47.  Jurin's  objedica, 
concerning  the  reciprocal  pulfion  of  two  elaftic  andunequaibodies  ; — Bernouilli's 
anfwer  to  this  objedion,  in  comparing  it  with  the  preffure  fuffered  by  elaftic  bo- 
dies ; — his  ideas  On  the  fubjed   are   refuted  by  his  oivn   premifes,  which  con- 
firm Kant's  opinion.     48.  Defence  of  the  Uving  pov/ers,  fupported  by  the  con- 
ft  ant  balance  of  power  in  the  world.     49,  50.  Two  different  ways  of  explaining 
this  affertion.    51.  Thefourceof  Leibnitz's  hypothefis  relative  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  a  uniform  power,  with  propofals  for  fettling  this  contrbverfy,  and  a  con- 
clufive  anfwer  to  his  affertion.     52.  According  to  the  law  eftabliftied  by  Leib- 
nitz, the  power  exercifed  in  the  touch,  between  a   fmall  and  a   larger  elaftic 
body,  is  the  fame  before  as  after  this  contacft.     x,2i.  The  fallacy  of  this  obfervation 
itfelf  refutes  the   theory  of  the  living  powers,  as  maintained  by  the  Leibnitzians. 
54.  This  appears  ftill  more  obvious,  by  inverting   the  cafe ;  if,  namely,  a  larger 
elaftic  body  is  brought  into  conta61:  with  a  fmaller  one.     s$.  Calculation  affords 
proofs  of  the  Cartelian  law,  that  "  if  a  larger  body  touches  a  fmaller  one,  there  re- 
mains an  equal  proportion  of  power."     56.  The  power,  with  which  a  fmaller  bo- 
dy recoils  from  a  larger  one,  is  called  minus.     57.  Mad.  de  Chastelet  has  very 
improperly  ridicuWd   this  determination,  which  M.  de   Mairan  firft   propofed. 
58.  The  Leibnitzians  ftirink   from  the  inquiry   into  the  living  powers,  by  means 
of  the  pulfion  obferved  in  unelajiic  bodies.     59.  The  latter  is  more  decifive  in  de- 
termining the  living  powers,  than  the  refiftance  of  ekftic  bodies.     60,  61.     The 
Leibnitzians  give  a  frivolous  anfwer  to  thefe  objections,  by  faying,  that  "  m  the 
t-epulfion  of  unelaftic  bodies,  one  half  of  the  power  is  confumed  in  the  impreffion 
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made  upon  the  parts  of  thcfe  bodies."  6a.  Reply  p-Ji :  becaufe  this  is  a  n:ech2fri 
cal,  not  a  mathematical  cffed  of  bodies.  6?.  Reply  fecond  :  becaufe  we  have 
right  to  call  a  body  unelaftic,  tho'  it  be  perfeftly  hard.  64.  Reply  third:  the  ini- 
j-reffion  made  upon  the  parts,  offers  no  argument  for  afferting,  that  a  part  of  the 
power  of  unelaftic  bodies  is  loft  by  the  refiftance  exerted  on  their  fide.  65.  B^t- 
plj  fourth ;  the  degree  of  hardnefs  in  unelaftic  bodies,  and  the  degree  of  power 
exerted  in  the  contact,  muft  yet  be  determined  by  the  Leibnitzians.  66.  The  re-* 
iiftance  of  unelafcic  bodies  entirely  defl^oj^s  the  living  powers.  67-^70.  General 
proof,  that  thi?  conculfion  of  elaftic  bodies  mnfl,  in  every  inftance,  evince  the  fal- 
Tity  of  fuppofmg  living  powers  ; — that  in  the  percuflTion  of  elaftic  bodies  we  ought 
to  confider  only  the  tncipient  velocity  of  the  hoAy  per cu (fed.  7T 77.  Examina- 
tion of  the  proofs  of  the  living  powers  derived  from  compotmd  motion  :  particu- 
larly Bueifinger's,  which  is  refuted  in  fevcral  ways.  78.  The  ftraight  power  in 
the  diagonal  line  does  not  correfpond  with  the  amount  of  power  exerted  towards 
the  lateral  parts.  79.  In  the  computation  of  power  by  Leibnitz,  the  amount  of 
it,  in  an  oblique  direction,  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  power  ;  but  in  that  by  Descar- 
tes, the  former  frequently  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  latter.  80=83.  A  new 
cafe  towards  the  refutation  of  living  powers ;  viz.  "  that  a  body  moving  in  a 
circle  produces  the  fame  effed,  with  refpe6l  to  gravity,  as  if  it  reclined  upon  an 
oblique  furface ; — and  that  a  circular  moving  body,  in  every  finite  meafure  of 
//wt',  produces  the  effedl  of  a  finite /oiwi-r,  even  againft  the  oh^zclts  oi gravity ^ 
84.  Descartes  removes  this  difficulty  by  his  method  of  computing  power.  85, 
Another  contradi<5liou  in  this  computation  by  the  fquare  ;  for  every  one  agrees 
«'  that  the  computed  pcv/er  of  velocity  refuking  from  the  multiplication  with  it- 
fclf,  according  to  the  right  angle,  muft  have  infinitely  more  force,  than  that  which 
is  fimply  expreiTed  by  the  meafure  of  velocity  ;  and  that  it  has  the  fome  relation 
to  this,  as  the  furface  has  to  the  line."  86.  The  cafe  ftated  by  Bernouilli, 
concerning  the  clajtic  power  of  four  fimlUr  fprings,  is  here  refuted.  87=90, 
Mairan's  objeAion  againft  the  ftatement  of  Herrmann;  the  utility  of  the  me- 
thod adopted  by  the  farmer  ;  its  tendency  to  prevent  certain  palpable  miftakcs, 
which  liave  long  rem.ained  concealed.  f)\.  Buflfinger's  diftindlions,  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  elude  the  objecflion  of  Mairan,  are  fettled  by  this  method. 
9z,  93.  A  fingular  compound  cafe  by  Leibnitz,  which  refts  upon  fallacious 
reafcnlng. 

"  As  Bernouilli,  Kerziiiank  and  Wol?,  the  admirers  of  Leibnitz,  have 
"  not,  in  the  ufual  manner,  informed  us — that  notm:ig  equals  this  proof  in  point  pf 
"  invention  and  (apparent)  ftrength—t  am  inchned  to  think, '  fays  Kant,'  that 
«  fo  great  a  man  as  Llibnitz  could  not  err,  without  gaining  reputation  by  the 
«  very  idea,  that  maled  hir_'i  into  this  error."  I  cannot,  upon  this  cecafion,  forget 
«  the  M'ords  of  He ct ok  in  Virgil  : 

—  Si  Pergama  dextra 

Defendi  pofient,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuiffcnt. 

Virg.  Aciieid. 
94,0;.  The  power,   which  the  body  A  ha^  acquired  by  the  arrangement  of  a 
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mac-hine,  is  net  the  eiTed;  of  power  produced  by  the  hody  B.  <)(r.  The  fame  isccn- 
iirmed  from  the  law  of  contimuiy.     97.  The  whole  extent  oithtfujjicieni  reafon  m 
<:he  preceding  pofition.     98.  The  only    difficulty,  that  ftill   prevails  in   the  Leih- 
iiitzian  argument,  is  anfwered.  99.  Papin's  evafive  objedion  is- weak  and  unte- 
nable, viz.  "  ^uomodo  autcm  per  tranjlat'ionem  totius  potentix   corporis  A  in  corpus  By 
juxta  Cartefiutn,  obtineri  pnjfit  motus  perpetuus  evidcntijjime  demonjiraty  atque  ita  Carte- 
ftams  ad  abfurdum  reduSios  arbitratur.     Ego  autem  et  motiim  perpetuurn   ahfurdu?n  ejfi 
fateor,  et  CI.   Vir.  demonjlrationem    ex  fuppofita  tranjlatione  ejfe  legitimam."     And  af- 
ter having,  in  this  pojjfi've  manner,  declared  himfelf  againft  that  important  pcfition 
of  Descartes,  he  feeis  for  flielter,  in  difputing  the  premifes  of  his  adverfary  ; 
and  in  challenging  him,  to  folve  this  Gordian  knot.     The  following  words  difcover 
his  opinion  1    Scd    Hypothefis   ipjtus  pnJfihiUtatcm   tranjlationis  niviirwn  totius  potent'tce 
excorpore  A    in  corpus  B  pcrnego,  etc.  ( ASi.   Eriidit.   1691.   page  9.)! — IOO=IOI. 
Leibnitz's  reply  to  Papin  is  equally   inconfifLent,  and  Kant  believesthat  the 
former  has  written  thefe  v»ords  in  good  earneft :  "  Cum  Florentia:  e[fem^  dedi  amieo 
aliam  adhuc  demonjlrationem.^  pro  pojjihilitat^  tranjlationis  viriurii  dotalium,    Iffc.  cot  pore 
majore  in  minus  quicjcens,  prorjus  ajjinem  iis  ipjis,  quo  CI.  Papinus  ingenuojijfime  pro  me 
juvando  excogitfivit,pro  quibus  gratias  debec^  imo  et  ago^Jmceritate  ejus  dignas^ — Proof^ 
that  a  quadruple  body  may  commiinicate  to  a  fmgle  body  fouf  degrees  of  velocity 
by  means  of  percufllon  upon  a  lever; — how  Papin  ought  to  have  reafoned  againll 
Leibnitz  ;  all  th,e  arguments  for  proving  the  entity   of  living  powers  againft  the 
computati<5n  of  Defcartes   have  failed  ;  no  hopes  are  left  to   to  reconcile  them. 
102-  The   principal  arguments  of  the  Leibnitzians   refuted    103,  104.  Wolf's 
♦rgument,  and  his  principal  axiom  :  "  if  a  body  has  paffed  through  tlie  fame  fpace, 
it  has  alfo  produced   the  fame  innocuous  cJfcB."     105.  Another  axiom  of  the  Wol-' 
fan   Schediajma  :  "  As   fpaces  (objects   of  fpace),  in  the  ail  of  uniforp^    motion, 
bear  a  compound  relation  to  the  velocities  and   times  ;  If»  the  innocuous  effeSfs  cor- 
refpond  with  the  mafTes,  times,  and  vc^jcitiesof  bpdics."  Upon  this  axiom,  Wo ljt 
eftabliilies  the  following   erroneous  theorem :   Axioms  quibus  idem  effe£ius  frodu- 
citur.junt  et  cderitates.      106.  We  are  not  yet  in  the  poUeliion  of  a  Syjiem  of  Dyna- 
viicks,     107,  108.  The  argument  of  ]Moschenb:?.okk  examined.     109.  Anew 
cafe  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Cartefian  method  of  computing  powers,     no. 
The  doubts  of  Leibnitz  folved  by  Jurin.     in,  112.  M;id.  de  Chaftclet's  frivo- 
lous objedlion  againft  Jurin's   argument  expofed.     113.    Rickter's    obje«5lion§ 
{hare  the  fame  fate.- — The  author  concludes  this  Chapter  with  Tome  fupplementary 
notes  and  illuftrations,  in  which  he  unfolds  the  following  particulars  :    (a)  Why 
the  undetermined  idea  of  finite  time,  alfo  includes   the  portion  of  time  infinitely 
finall  i  (b)  Leibnitz's  method  of  computing  powers  cannot  even  be  admitted  un- 
der the  condition  of  finite  (limited)  velocity,     (c)   Why  tim^  mull;  neceflarily  en- 
ter into  tlie  computation  of  the  obilacles  occafioned  by  gravity. 

Chapter  Thikd.  A  vle-zu  of  a  neiv  method  of  computing  the  !ivin-r  pozvcrs ;  ij- 
irig  the  only  true  tneafure  of  natural poivers. — §  II4.  That  law,  which  has  been  found 
inapplicable  in  iV/iz/tf^/.vajf/tj,  may  neverthelefs  apply  to  Natural  Philofophy.  115. 
piilinctio.i  betv.'een  mathemnfical  -dnd  natural  bodies^  and  between  the  hwi  ri-lative 
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to  both.  1 1 6.  Velocity  affords  no  jufl  idea  of  power.  117.  There  would  !)£  no 
power,  if  there  were  no  effort  to  prcfcrve  the JIatifs  in  fc ;  iliullration  of  the  idea 
oi  intenf.''n.  n8.  If  intenfion  be  comparable  with  a  point,  power  refembies  a 
line,  namely  that  of  velocity.  119.  If  intenfion  be  finite,  i.  e.  like  a  line, /loTOd-r  is 
comparable  with  -a^fquare.  120.  A  body,  that  manifefts  an  internal  effort  to  pre- 
ferve  its  motion  free  and  confiant,  has  a  power  analagous  to  the  fquare  of  velocity. 
171.  A  body  cannot  acquire  its  living  power  from  v without.  122.  There  is  an 
infinite  number  of  intermediate  degrees  between  dead  and  living  power  ; — the 
latter  can  arife  only  in  a  finite  time,  after  the  beginning  of  motion.  123.  That 
flate,  in  which  the  power  of  bodies  is  not  yet  living  (evolved^,  but  is  in  a  pro- 
greffive  crifis,  Kant  terms  the  vivijication.  124, 125.  According  to  a  new  eftima- 
tion  of  powers,  a  body  that  preferves  its  velocity,  in  free  motion,  in  infnitifm  undi- 
miniihed,.poffeff>;s  living  power,  i.  e.  fuch  a  power  as  can  be  efiimated  by  the  fquare 
of  velocity.  126.  As  there  are  free  motions,  there  are  like  wife  living  pov/ers. — Ma- 
thematics admit  no  free  riiotions.  127.  An  eafier  method  of  applying  thefe  rc- 
fle(flions  to  advantage.  128.  Bernouilli  v/as  not  unacquainted  with  thefe  ideas, 
♦'    P^is  viva"  lays  he,  '^  tit  aliqtdd  reale  it  fubJlantiaUy  quod  per  fefuLfJlit^  et  quantum 

in  fe  eft,  non  dependit  ab  alio  : ■   Vis  mortua  non  eft  aliquid  ahjolutum  et 

ferfedurms,  &c.    129.  The  living  powers  are  of  an  accidental  nature.     130, 131. 
£xperience    confirms  the  fucceffive  mvijication.     132,  133.  Vivification  is  not  ap- 
plicable to   all  velocities  in  general ; — application  of  this  rule  to  niotion,  in  a  re- 
fifring  medium.  134,  135.  Whether  vivification  and  free  motion,  in  all  the  higher 
degrees  of  velocity,  are  poflible  i//  infinitum.     136 — 138.  The   living  power  may 
in  part  vanidi,  without  having  produced  any  effect.     139,  140.  The  phenomena 
i>f  thofe  bodies  which  overcome  gravity,  neither  manifeft  any  living  power,  nor 
do  they  i  t'litate  againft  it.     141.  Soft  bodies  do  not  operate  with  their  colle6tive 
power.     142,  143.  Query :  whether  the  effedt  of  bodies,  without  diftindion,  is 
pi-oportional  to  the  mafs  of  their  living  poAVer.     144,  145.  The  mafs,  in  which  a 
body  can   produce  efteds  proportional  to  its  living  power,  muft  be  determined  ; 
fmalier  maffes,  under  a  certain  fize,  cannot  produce  that  effedl.     146,147.  Fluid 
bodies  operate  in  proportion  to  the  fquare  of  velocity.     148 — 151.     The  motions 
of  ela!^tic  bodies  are  inconfiftent  with  the  computation  of  Leibnitz,  but  they  agree 
with  that  of  Kant.     152,153.  Mechanical  proof  of  the  living  powers,  by  Mus- 
CHEN3ROEK.  154,  155.  A  fpriug   of  equal  elafticity  communicates  a  greater  de- 
gree of  power  to  a  larger  body  than  to  a  fmaller  one.     156 — 158.  Whence   the 
iquares  of  velocities  of  cylinders  are  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  malTes.     159 — 161. 
In  the  effeil  of  gravity,  time  ought  to  be  computed  ; — foftfub fiances  are  of  a  very 
different  nature.     162. 1'he  force  of  refiftance  of  foft  matter  takes  place  with  finite 
velocity. 

II.  Allgemelne  Naturgefchichte,  oder  'Theorie  des  Himmels, 
nach  Newtonijchen  Grundsdt'zen.  A  general  hiflorj  of  na- 
ture, or  theory  of  the  heavens,  upon  Newtonian  principles. 
8vo.  KGdiiigJberg,  17  c;;. 
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Til,  Principioru?n  metaphyjlcorum   nova  dihicidatio.  4to.  1755. 

IV.  pijfertatio  de  principiis  pr'nnis   cognitionis  humance,     4to, 
Re^.omonti'    1 7  5  5  • 

V.  Monadologia  phyjica.  4 to.  1756. 

VI.  Gefchichte  der  merkwiirdigsten  Vorfdlle  des  Erdhehens^ 
welches  am  Ende  des  1755  sten  Jabres  einen  grojfen  I'heil  der 

Erde  erjchiittert  hat Hiftoiy  of  the  moil  remarkable  e- 

vents  produced  by  the  earthquake,  which  convulfed  a  great 
part  of  the  globe,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1755.  4to, 
Koe?iigsherg,  1756. 

Vil.  Neiier  Lchrhe griff  der  Bevjegung  und  Ruhe,  tend  der  da-r 
mit  'uerknupften  Erfahrungen  i?t  der  Naturwijfenfchaft. — , 
New  theory  of  motion  and  reft,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  experiments  relative  to  them  in  Natural  Philofophy, 
4to.  Koe?iigsherg.     1758.. 

VIII.  Betrachtu?igen  iiher  den  Optimifmus ,~-JKt?LQ^iOTiS  upon 
Optimifm..  4to.   1759. 

IX.  Entwurf  und  Ankilndigufig  eines  Collegii  der  phyfjchen 
G  eographie,  nehjl  eifier  Unterfiichmig :  ob  die  Wejiwi?ide  in 
nnferji  Gegenden  darum  feucht find,  weil  Jie  iiher  ein  grojjes 
Meer  fireichcn  ? — A  iketch  and  annunciation  of  a  courfe  of 
le£tures  on  phyiical  geography  ;  together  with  an  inquiry 
whether  the  weli  erly  winds  are  for  this  Teafon  moift  in  our 
climate,  becaufe  they  blow  over  a  great  fea,  4to.  Koenigs- 
berg.    1739. 

X.  Eriveis  der  faljchen  Spit'zfndighit  der  vier  fyllogijlijchen 
Figuren, — 1  he  falfe  fubtleties  of  the  four  fyllogillical  figures 
proved.  8vo.  ;762. 

XI.  Verfuch,  den  Begrijf  der  riegativen  Grojfen  in  die  Welt" 
weifijeit  eiii'z^ifilhren. — An  attempt  towards  introducing  the 
idea  of  negative  magnitudes  into  philofophy.  1763. 

XII.  Ei?i'^-ig  moglicher  Beweisgrund   ^u    einer   Demonfirntion 
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des  Dafeyns  Gottes.  The  only  poffible  method  of  proving 
the  exiftence  of  the  Deitj,      8vo.  Koenigjherg.  1763. 

XIII.  Beobachtungen  iiber  das  Gefiihl  des  Sch often  und  Erha- 
benen,  Obfervations  upon  the  efFe6i  of  the  Beautiful  and 
Sublime.      8vo.  Koenigsberg.  1764.      2d  Edit.  1770. 

XIV.  Trciume  eines  Geisterjehers,  erldutert  durch  'Tratime  der 
Metaphyjik.  Dreams  of  a  Fanatic,  illaftrated  by  dreams  in 
Metaphyfics.   8vo.  1764.  ' 

XV.  Ahhandlung  iiher  die  Evident  in  Mctaphyfischen  WiJIeU" 
fchaften  ;  die  bey  der  Koniglichen  Akadetfiie    der  Wijfefifchaf- 

ten  das  AcceJJit  erhalteti  hat,  und  mit  Mofes  Mendeljohn^ s 
Freifschrift  %uglsich  erfchienen  ijl.  A  Treatife  on  Evidence 
in  Metaphyfical  Sciences,  &c.  Svo.  Berlin.   1764. 

XVI.  Amnerkungcn  %ur  Erldutertmg  der  Theorie  der  TVinde^ 
Remarks  ferving  to  illultrate  the  theory  of  the  winds.  4to- 

1765- 

Of  thefe  work^,  the  reader  ivill  fcarcely  require  a  detailed  ac- 
count J  for  the  mofl  of  them,  though  feveral  times  reprinted,  have 
become  very  fcarce.  They  are  indeed,  in  feme  degree,  connected 
with  the  following  fyfteraatic  works  of  the  author;  but  as  Pro- 
I'effor  Kant  has  not  firictly  adopted  that  method  of  demonftration, 
which  \it.jirjl  propofed  in  the  publication  ftated  under  No.  XII. 
viz.  "  The  only  polTible  method  of  proving  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,"  I  coniideied  it  as  an  unprofitable  tafk  to  tranfiate  the  In- 
dexes belonging  to  thefe  refneftive  works  ;  though  it  were  in  my 
power  to  procure  them  from  Germany,  For  the  fame  reafon,  I 
prefume,  Mr.  NiTStH  has  remarked  in  his  late  excellent  publica- 
tion, "  A  general  and  introdu6lory  view  of  Prof.  Kant's  principles 
concerning  man,  the  world,  and  the  Deity  j"  that  the  work  above 
alluded  to,  No.  XII,  does  not  conftitute  any  part  of  the  Kantean 
Syftem,  as  the  firft  edition  of  it  was  publifhed  ten  years(^  or  from 
the  fir  ft  Edition  of  it,  eighteen  years)  before  that  fyftem  was  com- 
pleted. 

XVII.  (i)  De  Mtindi  fenftbilis  atqiie  i7iteUigibUis  forma  et 
principiis,     DifTertatio    pro    loco  profeflionis  Log.  et   Me- 
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t^ph.  ordinariie  rite  fibi  vindicando  -,  quara  exigentibus 
llatutis  academicis  publice  tuebitur  Immanuel  Kant. — 
Regiomonti ;  in  auditori  maximo,  horis  matutinis  et  po- 
meridianis  confueds  ;  Die  XX.  Aug.  MDCCLXX. 

Sectio  I.  De  notione  mundi generatim. — Momenta,  in  mundi  de- 
nnitione  attendenda,  haec  funt :  i  Materia  (In  senfu  tranfcenden- 
tall)  h.  e.  partes,  qiice  hie  fumuntur  effe  fubftantice,  i.  Forma 
quaj  conliftit  in  fubftaL.tiarum  coor^Z/za/zow/?,  non  fubordinatione.  3. 
Univerjitas  quae  eft  omnitudo  compartium  chfoluta. 

Sectio  II.  Be  fenjibiilum  atque  irAelligloulum  dlfcrimine  genera- 
tim,—Senfualitas  eft  receptivitas  fubje^li,  per  quam  poffibile  eft,  ut 
ftatus  iplius  repraefentativus  objecli  alicujus  praefentia  certo  raodo 
afficiatur.  Intelllgentia  (rationalitas)  t^  facultas  fubjefti";  per 
quam,  quse  in  fenfus  ipiius  per  qualltatcm  fuam,  incurrere  non  pof- 
funt,  fibi  reprsefentare  valet. 

Sectio  III.  De principiis  formes  Mundi fenjibilis, — Z?^  Tempore. 
i.  Idea  Te?nporif  non  oritur  {t&fupponitur  a  fenfibus.  2.  Idea  Tern- 
poris  eft  Jtngularis,  non  generalis  :  Tempus  epim  quodlibet  non 
cogitatur,  nifi  tanquam  pars  unius  ejufdem  tempoils  immenfi.  3. 
Idea  itaque  temporls  eft  intuitu^,  et  quoniam  ante  omnem  fenfa- 
tionem  conclpitur,  tanquam  conditio  refpe6luum  in  fenfibilibus  ob- 
viorum,  eft  intiiitus^  non  fenfualls,  {aipurus.  4.  Tempus  t^qiian- 
tiim  continuum  et  legum  continui  in  mutationibus  univerfi  princi- 
pium.  5.  TempUi  non  ejl  objeBi\)um  aliquid  et  reale,  nee  fubftantia, 
nee  accidens,  nee  relatio,  fed  fubjediva  conditio  per  naturam  men- 
tis hutnanas  neceflaria,  quselibet  fenlibilia,  certa  lege  fibi  codrdinan- 
dl,  et  intuitu^  purus.  6.  Tempus  eft  conceptus  veriftimus,  et,  per 
omnia  pofiibilla  fenfuura  objedla,  in  Infinitum  patens,  intuitivse  re- 
praefentationls  conditio.  7.  Tempus  1X2^0^^.  ^^  principium  formale 
Mundi  fenjibilis  abfolute  primUm. —  De  Spx\tio.  A.  Conceptus 
Ipatil  non  abftrahitur  a  fenfatlonibus  ejiternis.  B.  Conceptus  fpa- 
tii  eft  fingularis  reprefentatio  omnia  in  fe  ccmprehendens,  non  Jub 
fe  continens  notio  abftra£la  et  communis.  C.  Conceptus  fpatii 
\X2i(\u.Q  t^  intuitus  purus ',  cum  fit  conceptus  fingularis,  fenfationl- 
bus  non  conflatus,  fed  omnis  fenfationis  externae  forma  fundamen- 
tals. D.  Spatium  non  ejl  aliquid  objeBivi  et  realis,  nee  fubftan- 
tia, nee   accidens,  nee   relatio  5  fed  fubjediyum  et  ideale  et  a  na- 
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tura  mentis  ftablll  lege  proficifcens,  veluti  fcherna,  omnia  oraniiiO 
cxterne  fenfa  iibi  coordinandi.  E.  Quanquam  cojiceptus  fpatii^  ut 
obje6:ivi  allcujus  et  realis  entis  vel  affedlionis,  lit  imaginarius,  ni- 
liifo  tamen  fecius,  refpeBive  ad fenjlbii'ia  qucecunqtie^  non  folum  eft 
^}erijjimus^{tdi  etcmnls  veritatis  infenfualitate  externa  fundamentam. 

Sectio  IV.   De  principioforiTUS  mnndi  intelligibilis. 

Sectio  V.  Ue  methodo  circa  fen fitiva  et  intelleBaaiia  in  Meta- 
phyftcis. 

Concerning  the  lafl  two  Se(f^ions,  I  cannot  omit  mentioning, 
that  an  abftract  of  them  could  not  be  rendered  intelligible  to  the 
reader,  without  flatinglikewife  the  illuftrations  of  the  different  po- 
iitions,  at  full  length.  Of  this  detail,  the  prefent  fketch  will 
not  admit ;  efpecially  as  the  principles,  refulting  from  the  difqui^ 
iitions  contained  in  thefe  two  Se^lions,  have  been  already  expound- 
ed in  \\ie  Jive  problems^  which  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
prefent  Elements  j  and  which,  I  have  reafon  to  hope,  will  afford 
a  comprehenfive^  though  fuccin^l,  view  of  Kant's  Critique. — No 
further  apology  will  be  required  by  the  learned,  that  the  preceding 
extract  from  the  author's  Inaugural  Dijiertation  has  been  given  in 
bis  own  words,  in  the  original  Latin  }  for,  to  tranflate  this  into 
Englifh,  might  be  confidered  as  an  infalt  offered  to  the  literati  of 
this  country. — With  ref.^etft  to  the  fubfequent  works,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  our  objc<5l  is  merely  to  exhibit  the  contents  of 
thofe,  which  could  be  procured  from  Germany,  during  the  limited 
intercourfe  with  that  country,  and  to  define  the  njoft  difficult  and 
abftrufe  terms  in  the  Giojjury,  which  concludes  this  publication. 

XVIIT.  (2)  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Critique  of  Pare 
Pveafon.  Svo.  Riga.  17S1.  Second  Edition  improved,  1787. 
Third  Edition  1790.  Fourth  Edition,  1794.  pp.  884,  and 
xliv  pages  Preface. 

^'ablc  of  Contents, 

Introduction.  T.  Of  the  diftin61ion  between  pure  sind  empirical 
knowledge.  IE  We  are  in  the  poffeffion  o'f  certain  intuitions 
(truths)  a  priori,  and  even  common  fenfe  never  is  without  thenio 
ilL  Philofophy  demands  a  fcience,  which  may  determine  the  pof- 
fibility,  the   principles,   and  the  eiitent  of  oar  ir.tuiiions  a  prion, 

IV. 
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IV.  Of  the  diftlnftion  between  analytical  and  fynthetical  judg. 
meats.  V.  In  all  the  theoretical  fciences  of  reafoning  we  meet 
with  fynthetical  judgments  a  priori,  which  are  contained  in  them 
as  principles.  VI.  General  problem  of  Pure  Reafon.  VII.  Plan 
and  divllion  of  a  particular  fcience,  under  the  name  of  a  Critique 
of  Pure  reafon. 

I.  Transcendental  elementary  Doctrine.  Part  I.  Tranfcen- 

dental  Aellhetic.  Sea.l.  Offpace.  II.  Of  time P^r/ II.  Tran- 

fcendental  Logic.  Introd»  Definition  of  tranfcendental  L,ogic.  i. 
Of  Logic  in  general.  2.  Of  tranfcendental  Logic.  3.  Of  the 
diviiion  of  general  Logic,  into  Analyfis  and  Diale61ic.  4.  Of  the 
divifion  of  tranfcendental  Logic,  into  tranfcendental  Analyfis  and 
Diakaic. 

Division  I.  Tranfcendental  Analyfis. — Book  I.  Analyfis  of  na- 
tions. Chap.  I.  Of  the    method  of  difcovering  all  purely  intellec- 
tual notions.     SeB.  I.  Of  the  ufe  of  Logic  in  general.     II.  ©f  the 
logical  funflion  of  the  intelle6V,  in  judgments.     III.   Of  the  pure- 
ly intelledual  notions  or  Categories.     Chap,  II.  Of  the  deduftioii 
of  the  purely  intelle61ual  notions.     SeEi.  I.  Of  the  principles  of  a 
tranfcendental  deduftion    in  general.     II.  Tranfcendental  deduc- 
tion of  the  purely  intelle<51ual    notions.     Book    II.  Analyfis  of 
principles  (tranfcendental  do6lrine  cf  the  judging  faculty). — ///- 
trod.  Of  the  tranfcendental  judging  fciculty  in  general.  Chap.  I.  Of 
the  fchema  of  the  pure  notions  of  the  intelleft.     II.  Syllem  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  pure  intelle61:.     ScB.  I.  Of  the  fupreme  prin- 
ciple of  all  analytical  judgments.     II.  Of  the  fupreme  principle 
of  all  fynthetical  judgments.     III.     Syftematic  exhibition    of  all 
fynthetical  principles   of  the  pure  intclie(51:.      i.  Axioms    of  per- 
ception.     2.    Anticipations    of    apperception    (obfervation).     3. 
Analogies  of  experience,  a.)  The   principle  of  coritinuity  of  fub- 
ftance.     b.)  The  principle  of  fucceflion  In  time,     c.)   The  princl- 
pie  of  coexiftence. — 4.  t'oftulates  of  empirical  thought  in  generaL 
Chap.  I.  Of  the  ground  of  difiIn6lion  between  all  obje^ls  in  gcne- 
.  ral,  into  phenomena  and  noumena.—Oi  the  ambiguity  arifing  in  the 
ideas  of  refledlion,  by  confounding  the  empirical  ufe  of  the  iutdl- 
\t&.  with  thatof  the  tranfcendental. 
Division  II.   Tranfcendental  Dtale&ic,    Introd^l,  Oftranfcen- 
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«^ental  illufion.     II.  Of  Pare  Reafon  being   the  feat  of  tranfcea- 
dental    illufion.     a.)   Of  Reafon  in  general,     b.)    Of   the  logical 
^  ufe. of  reafon.     c.)  Of   the  pure  ufe  of  reafon.      Book  I.   Of  the 
notions  afforded    by  Pure  Reafon,     SeSi.  I.   Of   ideas  in  general, 
II.   Of  tranfcendental  ideas.     III.  Syftem  of  tranfcendental  ideas. 
Book  II.  Of  the  dialeftic  conclufions  of  Pure  Reafon.  Cbap.  I.  Of 
the  falfe  conclufipns  of  Pure  Reafon,  refpeding  their  form  {para- 
logifmi).  Of  the  antinomy  of  Pure  Reafon.     SeB,  I.  Syftera  of  the 
cofraological  ideas.     II,  Antithefis  of  Pure  Reafon.     III.  Of  the 
intereft  of  reafon  in  this  conteft  with  itfelf.     IV.  Of  the  tranfcen- 
dental problems  of  Pure  Reafon,  in  fo  far  as  they  mull  necelTarily 
be  folvfd.     V.  Sceptical  exhibition  of  the  cofmological  quefticfns, 
through  all  four  tranfcendental  ideas.     VI.  Tranfcendental  Idea- 
lifjn,  being  the  key  to  the  folution  of  cofmological  Dialedic.  VII, 
Critical   decifion  of  the  cofmological  conteft,    into  which   reafon 
falls  with  itfelf.    VIII.  Regulative  principle  of  Pure  Reafon,  with 
refpeft  to  the   cofmological  ideas.     IX.  Of  the  empirical  ufe  of 
the  regulative  principle  of  reafon,  with  refpe£l  to  all  cofmological 
ideas. —  i.   Solution  of  the  cofmological  idea  refpefting  the  totali- 
ty of  the  compofition  of  the  phenomena  of  a  whole  univerfe.     2. 
Solution  of  the  cofmological  idea  refpe6ling  the  totality  of  divifiou 
of  a  given  whole  in  perception. — Concluding  remark  on  the  folu- 
tion of  the   tranfcendental    ideas    in    Mathematics  j  and  previous 
remark  on  the    folution  of  the  tranfcendental  ideas  in  Dynamics. 
3.   Solution  of  the  cofmological  ideas  refpe^ing  the  totality  of  de- 
riving the  events    of  the  world  from  their  caufes.-— On    the  pof- 
fibility  of  caufality  by  the    idea  of  liberty,  as   combined  with  the 
general  law  of  phyfical  neceflity. — Illufiration  of  the  cofmological 
idea  of  a  liberty,  that  is  connefted  with  the  general  l^ws  of  phyfi- 
cal neceffi.ty.     4.  Solution  of  the  cofmological  idea  refpcding  the 
totality    of  the  dependence  of  the  phenomena,   according  to   the 
reality  of  their  exigence  in  general.     Chap.  III.  'WitFrototype  oi 
Pure  Reafon,  i.  e.  an  idea  of  reafon  in  concreto.    ScB.   I.  Of  the 
protqtype  in  general.     II.  Of  the  tranfcendental  prototype.    III. 
Of  the  arguments  of  fpeculative  re:ifon,  to  conclude  the  exiflence 
of  a   higheft  Being.     IV.  Of  the  impoflibility  of   an    ontologlcal 
prcdf  of  the  exiflence  of  God.     V.  Of  the  impoflibility   of  a  cof- 
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Inological  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God.  VI.  Of  the  impofribility 
of  a  phyfico-theologlcal  proof.  VII.  Critique  of  all  Theology 
from  fpeculative  principles  of  reafon. — Of  the  final  purpofe  of  the 
natural  Dialeclic  of  human  reafon. 

II.  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method.  Chap.  I.  The  Dif- 
clpline  of  Pure  Reafon.  Se^.  I.  With  rcfpeft  to  its  dogmatical 
ufe.  II.  With  refpect  to  its  polemical  ufe.  III.  With  refped 
to  its  hypothefes.  IV.  With  refpeft  to  its  proofs.  Chap.  II.  The 
Canon  of  Pure  Reafon.  SeB.l.  Of  the  ultimate  purpofe  of  the 
pure  ufe  of  Reafon.  II.  Of  the  prototype  of  the  higheft  good,  as 
being  the  fundamental  caufe  of  determining  the  ultimate  purpofe  of 
pure  reafon.  III.  On  the  expreffions,  "  to  be  of  opinion  j  to 
know  5  and  to  believe."  Chap,  III.  Of  the  Ai-chiteftonic  of  Pure 
Reafon.     Chop.  IV.  The  hiftory  of  Pure  Reafon. 

Although  we  have  already  given  the  fubftance  of  this  work  iri 
tlie  Frohlems^  which  are  e.^hibited  in  the  foregoing  part  of  thefe 
Elements  \  yet  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance  as  the  prefent  at- 
tempt of  Kant  a£lually  is,  we  do  not  hefitate  to  infert  here  ano- 
ther expofition  of  liIs  principles,  fo  that  th£  reader  niay  acquire  a 
complete  analytical  view^  of  their  origin. 

In  order  to  trace  the  principles  of  all  human  knowledge  and 
judgment,  from  what  fource  both  may  arlfe,  Kant  deemed  it  in- 
cumbent upon  the  enquirer,  to  inftitute  an  accurate  ahalyfis  of  the 
intuitive  faculty  of  man.  The  chief  objedt  of  this  inquirjr  was,  i,- 
to  feparate  the  notion  we  have  of  the  intuitive  faculty ,  frdm  all  other 
notions  connected  with  it  j  2,  to  lay  afide,  Or  to  abftradt  fr6m,  the 
concomitant  and  accidental  characters  of  It,  and  to  retain  in  this 
liotion  merely  thofe  characters,  without  which  no  intuitive  faculty 
can  at  all  be  conceived  :  thus  he  obtained  a  general  notion  of  the 
intuitive  faculty  of  man,  i.  e.  flich  as  confifts  of  no  foreign 
ingredients.  This  faculty  is  the  attribute  oT  every  man, 'it  is  given 
him  in  his  owr\»perfonal  confcioiifnefsj  and  the  reality  of  it  cannot 
be  proved  otherwife  than  by  an  appeal  to  this  cOnfcioufnefso 
The  exiftcfice  of  fuch  a  faculty  has  never  been  called  in  queftlon, 
it  is  granted  by  all  parties,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fair  point,  from  which  the  philofopher  may  begin  his  iirquiries. — > 
To  preaiife  a  definition  of  the  intuitive  faculty,  is  by  no  niegns  ne- 
%  I  2  ccfFary  3^ 
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ceffaryj  far  Its  reality  ,vvi]]  be  fufficlently  proved,  if  the  con- 
flltuent  parts  and  chara61ers  produced  of  it,  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
can  be  difcovered  in  every,  individual,  who  has  the  requifite  capa- 
city and  inclination  of  refleding  upon  the  fucceflive  operations  of 
his  mind.  Of  infinitely  greater  Importance  we  (hall  find  the  com- 
jlete  analyfis  of  this  faculty  5  fince  the  definition  of  fomething, 
the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  difcovered  otherwife  than  by  the 
precedir.g  operation,  can  be  of  no  pofitive  advantage. 

Kant  fertoufly  difcovered,  that  the  intuitive  faculty  of  man  Is  a 
compound  of  very  difllmllar  ingredients  y  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  confifts  of  parts  very  different  In  their  nature,  and  each  of  which 
performs  funftions  peculiar  to  itfelf  j  namely  the  Senjiuve  Faculty, 
and  the  Under/landing.  The  former  reprefents  the  matter  of  things, 
fo  as  it  is  affecled  by  them  j  the  latter  conne(Els  the  variety  of 
tliefe  materials  into  a  whole.  Thefe  two  operations  muft  always 
precede,  if  there  fhall  take  place  a  reprefentatlon  or  Intuition  of  a 
determined  objeft.  Both,  therefore,  are  effential  conftltuents  of 
the  intuitive  faculty  of  man,  and  both  muft  be  adiye,  at  the  fame 
time.  In  every  intuition. 

Leibnitz,  indeed,  had  likewife  remarked  the  dIftIn6lion  fubfifling 
between  the  Senfitive  Faculty  and  the  Underflanding  j  but  he  en- 
tirely overlooked  the  effential  difference  between  their  fundillons, 
and  was  of  opinion,  that  both  facaltles  were  different  from  one 
another  only  in  d&gree,  while  he  fuppofed  the  Senfitive  Faculty 
to  be  only  a  weaker  degree  of  the  Lituitive,  which,  when  opera- 
ting in  a  flronger  degree,  was  called  the  Underflanding  :  both,  ac- 
cording to  him,  reprefented  the  fame  objefts,  fave  that  the  Sejifitlve 
Faculty  exhibited  thofe  objects  in  a  confufed  and  obfcure  manner, 
which  the  Underflanding  preclfely  and  clearly  apprehended.  But 
this  difiinftion  is  altogether  falfe  and  without  foundation.  The 
Underltanding,  as  far  as  we  can  explore  this  faculty,  flill  remains, 
even  in  its  weakeft  degree,  effentially  different  from  the  Senfitive 
Faculty,  and  the  mofl  perfeft  funcllons  of  the  latter  can  never  fup- 
ply  the  f  Jhiftions  of  the  ITnderflandlng.  For,  while  the  fenfes  re- 
ceive the  matter  of  the  objefts,  the  Underflanding  combines  the 
variety  in  that  matter,  and  forms  a  determined  reprefentation  of 
an  o\>\tB.y  or  an  intui;ioj>.  The  formpr  may  receive  clear  or  ob- 
fcure- 
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fcure  impreflions  j  the  latter  mny  alfo  combine  in  a  diftincl  or  con- 
fafed  manner.  Clearnefs  and  obfcurity,  diftin£lnefs  and  confaiion, 
may,  therefore,  be  common  to  both  j  nay,  what  is  clearly  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfes,  may  yet  be  obfcurely  apprehended  by  the 
Underilanding  3  and  what  the  former  exhibit  in  a  confufed  and  ob- 
fcure  manner,  may  neverthelefs  be  very  clearly  conceived  by  the 
latter.  The  Underilanding  may  even  form  a  clear  notion  of  things, 
that  never  can  become  objefts  of  fenfe  ;  and  'uice  verfa^  the  fenfes" 
may  perceive  things,  -which  the  underilanding  cannot  reprefent, 
cither  clearly  or  obfcurely  j  although  it  is  impoffible  to  have  an 
intuition  of  any  one  objeft,  unlefs  both  faculties  are  aftively  con- 
cerned in  the  fame  objedl.  For  inllance,  to  thinlt  of  God,  liberty^ 
virtue,  and  immortality,  cannot  yet  be  called  to  recogmfe  or  to 
have  an  intuition  of  the  objedls,  different  from  their  ideas  5  and 
to  perceive  fpaces  and  times,  and  fenfible  objeds  of  all  kinds,  cbh 
likevvife  not  be  faid  to  have  intuitions  of  them.  For,  to  acquire 
the  latter,  we  rauft  reduce  the  obje^ls  to  ideas,  and  combine  them 
according  to  certain  laws.  The  fenfes  can  do  nothing  further 
than  perceive,  i.  e.  reprefent  the  given  thing  vmnediattiy ;  and 
the  underilanding  only  can  think  of  it,  i.  e.  combine  the  thing  per- 
ceived, or  exhibit  the  given  thing  by  mediately  connefting  it  into 
one.  The  reality  of  the  objefl,  that  is  conceived  by  us  in  an  idea, 
can  be  reprefented  only  by  the  fenfes,  fince  the  obje£l  itfelf  is  ei- 
ther perceived  through  the  fenfation  occafioned  by  it,  or  it  mull 
neceffarily  be  combined  with  any  one  perception,  according  to  the 
laws  of  poITibie  experience, 

In  the  works  of  the  Englilh  and  French  phllofophers,  we  find 
this  effential  diIlin6lion  between  the  fenlitive  and  the  intelleSuai 
faculties,  and  their  combination  towards  producing  one  fynthetical 
intuition,  fcarcely  mentioned.  Locke  only  alludes  to  the  acciden- 
tal limitations  of  both  faculties  j  but  to  inquire  into  the  effential 
difference  prevailing  between  them,  does  not  at  all  occur  to  him. 
It  is,  however,  obvious,  that  from  this  negleft  there  have  arifen 
many  fallacious  conclufions,  which  for  a  long  time,  at  leall  in  their 
confequences,  have  been  hurtful  to  found  philofophy. 

This  diftlnSIon  then,  between  the  fenfltive  and  Intelle6lual  fa- 
culties, forms   an  effential  feature  in  the  philofopby  of  K.mt  5  it  is 

the 
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the  balls,  upon  which  the  moft  of  the  fubfequent  inquiries  are  efta- 
bliihed.  It  muft  neverthelefs  be  remembered,  that  Kant,  in  dif- 
tinguifhin^  thefe  two  faculties,  does  not  fpeak  of  real  fubftances, 
different  from  one  another.  His  intention  merely  is,  to  point  out 
Vvhat  every  refle<^ing  mind  may  eafily  obferve  within  himfelf,  if  he 
attends  to  what  precedes  an  intuition,  and  ho\v  the  underflanding 
combines  every  acl  of  perception.  Now,  iince  the  ground  or 
fource  of  thefe  two  faculties  obvloufly  difcovers  two  diftinft  pow- 
ers, it  is  both  rational  and  neceflary,  to  denote  their  fundions  by 
diftind  names  j  though  their  effentially  different  operations  fhould 
be  formed  in  one  and  the  fame  fubftance.  We  cannot  attend  here  to 
an  inference,  that  may  be  drawn  from  this  identity  of  origin,  againit 
the  difcrimination  of  powers,  that  are  in  themfelves  as  diflinft  as 
the  motion  of  a  clocli  is  from  that  of  the  hammer,  which  flrikes 
the  bell,  though  by  the  fame  mechanlfm,  that  moves  the  pendulum 
and  the  hands.  In  this  very  contrivance,  we  may  find  the  molt  con- 
vincing inftance  of  the  a6lual  difference  between  the  exercife  of 
the  fenfitive  and  intelle£lual  faculties,  if  v,'e  confider  it  both,  in  an 
objeBwe  2iViAfubJe^he  view.  In  the  former,  we  behold  no  more 
than  a  machine  that  moves,  at  certain  equal  dillances,  the  hands 
which  are  attached  to  it ;  and  he,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  defigned,  will  view  it  with  the  aftonifhment 
and  fear  of  the  Swifs  peafant,  who  formerly  deflroyed  a  time-piece 
dropped  by  a  traveller,  becaufe  he  apprehended  mifchief  from  the 
noife  that  accompanied  its  motion.  But,  if  this  untutored  fon  of 
nature  had  been  informed  of  the  great  utility  of  that  machine,  by 
the  conftruclion  of  which  mankind  have  contrived  to  meafure  time 
apparent,  his  intelledtual  faculty  might  thus  have  been  enlarged, 
and  he  would  have  acquired  \.\itfuhjeBive  view  of  a  watch.  With- 
out having  had  any  previous  experience  of  the  defign,  with  which 
the  motions  of  a  time-piece  are  arranged  in/paces^  he  could  now 
conceive,  a  priori,  the  neceffary  refult  of  this  arrangement,  by  di- 
viding the  duration  of  the  day  into  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds  j 
although  experience  would  a  pojleriori  confirm  this  intuitive  no- 
tion, and  give  it  ohjeciive  reality.  This,  indeed,  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed in  any  other  way  than  by  means  of  the  fenfes ;  for  the  quefticn, 
here,  is  not  of  the  lail  and  abfolute  ground  or  fubftance  of  the 
intuitive  faculty,  but  concerning  the  iatuluve  faculty  as  an  appeal 

to 
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to  tills  lafl  fubdratutn,  that  is  determined  by  its  operations. — Tims 
Copernicus  acquired  demonftrative  certainty  upon  what  he,  at  firft, 
had  conceived  only  as  an  hypothefis  5  for  the  central  laws  of  the 
motions  of  celeftial  bodies  at  the  fame  time  proved  the  reality  of 
that  invifible  power  of  attraction,  which  fupports  the  fabric  of  the 
univerfe,  and  which  New^ton  never  could  have  difcovered,  if  the 
former  had  not  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  poffible  ex- 
perience, and  to  fearch  for  the  ground  or  caufe  of  the  motions  ob- 
ferved,  not  in  the  objedls  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fpeftator, 

Kant,  therefore,  previoufly  analyfed  the  Senfitlve  Faculty,  and 
endeavoured  to  difcover  the  necelTary  conditions,  without  which 
our  Senfitive  Faculty  cannot  perceive  any  obje^s  whatever.  Af- 
ter having  cautioufly  feparated  all  that,  which,  in  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  fenfes,  either  is  merely  accidental,  or  is  owing  to 
the  fun£lion  of  the  intelleft,  he  difcovered,  thzi  two' conditions  only 
remain,  without  which,  every  where,  neither  our  Senfitive  Facul- 
ty, nor  its  objeSs,  are  conceivable.  Thefe  conditions  are,  Space 
and  Time,  They  have  ever  been  the  ftumbling  block  of  all  me- 
taphylicians,  and  the  fource  of  endlefs  difputes.  Kant  confiders 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  v/ill  afford  fatisfaftion  to  every  cool  and 
imbiaflfed  enquirer  after  truth,  fince  none  but  the  moft  inveterate 
Sceptic,  or  the  obftinate  Syflematic,  can  withhold  their  alTcnt.  He 
fliows  namely, 

I,  That  both  thefe  reprefentations  are  the  immediate  produc- 
tions of  the  fenfjs,  and  confequently  admit  of  no  further  deriva- 
tion. Hence  it  was  a  fruitlefs  attempt  of  Leibnitz,  who  endea- 
voured to  explain  their  origin  from  intelledual  notions.  The  Un- 
derflanding  has,  indeed,  the  power  of  arranging  Space  .and  Time 
with  their  modifications,  under  the  ideas  of  order,  unity,  and  {o 
forth,  but  it  cannot  derive  either  of  them  from  thefe  ideas  j  it  can 
pnfold  and  explain  their  contents,  but  it  cannot  conceive  the  pof- 
iibillty  of  their  origin,  any  further  than  that  they  are  fomething 
given  us  by  the  Senfitive  Faculty  itfelf. 

2,  They  mud  be  thought  ef  as  the  fubftratum  of  all  fenfible  ob- 
jefts,  i.  e.  as  the  forms  of  all  phenomena.  But  they  are  not  real 
objecls    and  felf-fubfiftent,    as    Clarke    imagined ;    their  reality 

wholly 
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wholly  depends  upon  thofe  things,  which  can  be  obferved  in  them  : 
abftraftly  conlidered,  they  are  the  bare  forms  of  our  Senfltive  Fa- 
culty 5  forms,  through  which  we  are  enabled  to  determine,  that 
all  real  obje61s  of  fenfe  arc  conformable  to  them,  or  that  thefe 
objecls  mull  of  neceflity  be  given  in  them. — It  is  by  this  manner 
of  reprefentation,  that  we  can  explain  <?// the  predicates  of  Space 
and  Time,  as  that  of  infinity,  continuity,  uniformity,  &c.  without 
incuriing  thofe  diflicultles,  "which  have  been  produdive  of  the 
greatefl  confuiion  In  philofophy,  and  which  have  involved  Mathe- 
matics and  Metaphyfics  into  perpetual  diifenfions. 

3,  Finally,  Kant  alfo  fliows,  that  fpace  and  time,  being  the 
forms  of  our  SeaHtive  Faculty,  muft  confequently  be  conceived  as 
the  forms  of  thofe  objeds  only,  of  which  we  can  attain  intuitions  : 
thus  they  are  merely  forms  of  phenomena,  and  not  the  forms  of  all 
things  in  general,  that  are  the  objeds  of  knowledge.  Nay,  it  is 
even  conceivable,  that  the  things  exhibited  to  us  in  fpace  and 
time,  abfiradlly  confidered,  may  be  viewed  or  perceived  by  other 
thinking  beings,  under  very  different  forms  j  although  it  is  not  in 
our  power,  either  to  determine  more  preclfely  this  difference,  or 
to  afcertaia  the  real  poflibility  of  it,  by  any  arguments  favourable 
to  this  conjeclure. 

From  the  preceding  ftatement,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  forn^ 
a  general  idea  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  univerfal  truths  of  Ma- 
thematics may  be  demonftrated  upon  the  principles  of  the  Critical 
phllofopher,  and  how  thefe  principles  may  be  employed,  to  deter- 
mine thereby  the  objects  of  the  world  of  fenfe.  For,  fince  fpace 
and  time  are  apprehended  immediately  through  the  nature  of  our 
fenfitive  faculty,  it  is  now  conceivable  j  how  we  can  perceive  all 
their  relations,  compare  them  with  one  another  through  the  under- 
i\anding,  and  deduce  general  principles  from  thefe  fources.  And 
as  all  the  obje(5ls  of  fenfe  neceffarily  appear  in  thefe  forms,  the  ex- 
planation is  felf-evident,  that  all  the  relations  apprehended  a  ;>r:- 
orij  muft  alfo  neceffarily  be  dlfcovered  in  all  thefe  phenomena.  It 
iikewife  follows  from  this  illuftration,  that  all  Mathematics  con- 
M  in  a  fcience,  relating  only  to  objeds  of  fenfe,  and  admitting 
of  no  application  whatever,  to  thofe  of  an  oppofue  nature. 

After  having  falisfa^lorily  proved,  that  there  are  neither  more 
»  noi 
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iiOr  fewer  of  the  neceffary  conditions  of  perception  In  the  SenfitiVc 
Faculty,  than  Space  and   Time,  Kant  proceeds  to  the    inveftiga- 
tion  of  the   Underftanding,  as  the  fecond    principal  conftituent  o£ 
the  intuitive  Faculty.     He  remarks,  that  all  the  operations  of  the 
underilanding  may  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  aB  of'y^^g^ng^  and 
he  concludes  froin  this,  that  the  different  modliications  in  a  judg- 
ment, in  general,  are  the  principles,  according   to  which  the  pure 
notions  of  the  intelleft   mull  be  determined.     Upon  this  ground, 
lie  previoufly  unfolds  all  the  fimplc  and  pure  notions  of  the  Intel- 
left,  and  exhibits  them,  in  a  complete  and  fyflematic  manner,  as 
the  ultimate  -elements  of  all  judgments.- — It  is  well  known,  how 
jnuch  the  fimple  notions  or  firft  principles  have  interefted  the  Me- 
taphyficians  of  all  ages  5  It  is  alfo  known,  that  they  never  could 
agre°  with  refpeft    to  their  number  ;  whether,  among  the  fimple 
or  primary  notions,  there   had  not  been  Included  fome  of  a  com- 
pound nature  5  whether  thofe  confidered  as  original  ones  were  not 
at  the  bottom  merely  derivatives  \  whether  there  is  no  chance  of 
difcovering  In  future  a  greater  number  of  iimple  notions,  or  of  re- 
ducing thofe  already  difccvered  to  a  fmallcr  number.     All  thefe 
doubts  and  difputes,  Kant  has    now  terminated,  by  difcovering  a 
principle,  from  which  it  appears  evident,  that  there  can  be  neir 
ther  more  nor  fewer    than  twelve  *  originally  pure  notions  of  the 
underftanding. 

The  way,  in  which  Kant  dlfcov^rs  thefe  Categories  or  primary 
notions,  and  how  he  prbves  thejr  completehefs  and  validity,  can- 
not be  detailed  nor  abridged  in  this  general  retrofpefit  of  the  Cri- 
tique J  but  I  (hal^  briftfly  remark,  that  the  categories  exaftly  com- 
priffe  thofe  notions,  without  which  the  underftanding  is  unable  to 
conceive  any  obje6ls  whatever,  I.  e.  to  judge  of  them.  Hence 
they  exprefs  nothing  further  than  the  mode  or  manner,  how  the 
Underftanding,  by  the  laws  of  its  conflitution,  muft  ncccffarily 
combine  the  varities  in  perception,  whenever  it  attempts  to  judge 
jjpon  objefts.  But  the  forms  of  objeds  naturally  lie  in  the  under- 
ftanding, and  as  fuch  they  have  always  been  inveftigatcd    and  de- 

K  terrained 


*  See  the  Categeries,  p.  45,  and  compare  them  with  the  definitions  in  the  Glcf- 
dry. 
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termined  in  Logic.  Thus  the  Logicians  have  long  ago  taught  iis, 
from  the  nature  of  the  Underftanding,  that  every  judgment  muil 
be  determined  by  its  extent  and  compafs,  as  well  as  by  Its  relation 
to  fynthetic  unity  and  confcioufnefs ;  or  that  it  muft  have  a  certain 
quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality.  But  that,  through  this 
procefs  alone,  the  conceivable  objefts  are  determined,  that  con- 
fequently  the  forms  of  judgment  are  carried  over  to  the  obje6ls  of 
thought,  and  can.  be  predicated  of  them  a  priori,  this  neccffary  in- 
ference has  been  lefs.  attended  to,  by  former  philofophers.  For, 
thau^h  they  have  not  failed  to  make  ufe  of  the  notions  thus  a- 
xifing,  in  order  to  determine  the  objefts  a  priori,  yet  the  peculiar 
•fource  of  thefe  notions  has  hitherto  remained  undifcovered. 

From  this  fource,  Kant  derives  all  our  notions  a  priori,  and 
makes  them  the  predicates  of  general  principles,  which  through- 
out, become  the  laws  relative  to  objects  of  experience  a  priori -^  for 
they  do  not  contain  adlual  experience  itfelf,  but  the  general  con- 
ditions, that  render  experience  pofllble,  between  thcnatureof  man 
and  things.  Thefe  laws  are  fyilsmatically  exhibited  in  the  Cri- 
TiQUi:,  agreeably  to  one  principle,  fo  that  the  reader  is  convinced, 
tliat  there  are  neither  more  nor  fewer  of  the  general,  neccffary, 
and  elementary  principles,  than  are  unfolded  through  this  inquiry. 
Jjut  thefe  principles  are  likewife  the  axioms  of  a  phyfical  fclence, 
fo  far  as  nature  confifts  of  nothing  elfe  but  the  whole  complex  of 
experimental  obje6lf ;  and  confequently,  from  this  idea  of  nature, 
\ve  not  only  conceive,  very  perfeftly,  the  poffibility  of  reducing 
Phyfics  to  a  fcienti-fic  fyftem,  but  likewife  this  fyftem  itfelf  is,  in 
its  pure  or  tranfcendental  part,  thus  aftually  formed. 

Having  ftated  in  the  preceding  outlines,  how  our  Underftanding 
muft  reprefent  to  itfelf  given  objeds,  or  how  an  intuition  of  them 
becomes  pofiible  through  It,  I  can  now  proceed  to  the  particular 
analyfis  of  the  intelleftual  faculty  in  forming  conclufions,  which 
Kant  denominates  theoretical  reafon.  This  branch  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculty,  by  virtue  of  its  conftitution,  produces  certain  notions, 
to  which  no  cbjefts  whatever  correfpond  in  experience,  although 
they  are  conne6led  with  it  in  fucceflion,  and  are  both  influenced 
and  determined  by  experience.  It  is  namely,  in  general,  the  idea 
of  the  iincoTiditional  iix  abjolute,  that  is  iran^iediately  conneded  with 
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the  nature  of  Reafon,  and  through  which,  according  to  the  dlller- 
ent  form  of  rational  conclufions,  the  ideas  of  an  abfolute  fubjeft  or 
mine/,  of  an  abfolute  caufe  or  liberty^  and  of  an  abfolute  totality  of 
all  that  is  poflible,  i.  e.  the  idea  oiGod^  take  their  refpedive  ori- 
gin.    The  further  dcduflion  of  thefe  notions,  abftra61ed  from  pure 
Reafon,  muft  be  ftudied  from  Kant's  Critique  j  it  forms  one  of  the 
liioft  excellent  parts  of  that  work.     We  learn  from  It,  not  only  to 
underftand  completely,  how  all  mankind,  immediately    after    the 
evolution    of  their   mental  faculties,   attain  thefe    idea§  •,  but  we 
iikewife  conceive,  how  the  ireprefentations  formed  concerning  the 
objefts  of  thefe  ideas,  appear  under  fo  great  a  variety  of  afpefts, 
as  foon  as  we  venture  to  determine  the  objefts  beyond  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  founded   upon  human  reafon  :  nay;  we  can  even  ge- 
herally  underftand,  how  Varioufly  thefe  determinations  may  be  mo- 
dified.    We   further  learn,  that  thofe,  who  endeavour  to  derive 
every  thing  concerning  religion,  from  habit,  education,  and  other 
iaccidental  circumftances,  judge  with  the  partiality  and  fallacy  of 
others,  who  confider  their  incidental  opinions  as  incontrovertible 
principles,  which  are  deduced  from  the    eifence  of  tranfcendental 
objeds   themfelVes,  or  to  which  they  fondly  would    give  the  ap- 
pearance of  infallibility,  by  appealing  to  the  authority  of  a  divine 
infpiration.     We    alfo  fee,  how  eafily  the  <3t'<r/V£'«/fl/ may  be  con- 
founded with  thi:  hecejfary^  the  fubjeBive   with  the    obje&ive,  the 
natural   with    the  artificial',  unlefs  we   are  acquainted  with  the 
fources,  from  which  all  thefe  obje6ls  flow,  not  only  fo  far  as  their 
primary  origin  extends,  but  alfo  with  their  minuted  difference. — » 
Without  being  enraged  againft   thofe  writers,  who,  from  their  af- 
fertloiig,  Appear  to  have  formed  the  artful  defign  of  depriving  man 
of  every  thing,  that  is  valuable  and  interelling  to  him  as  a  rational 
being,  we  can  without  difficulty  coriceive,  that  it  is  only  a  different 
intereft   or  motive  of  our  reafon,  which  incites  men   to  prepagate 
irreligious  doctrines  )  that  it  is    not  entirely  their  immoral  will, 
but  rather  their   too  extenfive    views^   encouraged  by  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  adverfaries,   that  induce  them  to  expofe  the  argii- 
ments  Employed  in  favour  of  the  moil  interefting  principles  of  re- 
ligion, while  they  flatter  themfelves  with   the  profpefl  of  contrd- 
verting  all  the  opinions  of  their  opponents, 
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The  Critique  of  Kant  holds  out  the  profpeft  flf  a  moft  com^ 
plete  viaory  overfall  the  enemies  of  Religion,  and  I  fliall  now  ftate, 
in  what  manner  the  principles  of  Religion  are  fecured  againft  atf 
tlie  attacks  of  its  adverfaries,  and  how  religion  is  fortified  againft 
arbitrary  and  acci^lental  additions.  After  having  ftiown,  that  the 
ground  of  the  idea  concerning  iVjind,  Liberty,  and  the  Deity,  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  nature  of  Reafon  itfelf,  and  that  every  ra- 
tional being  is  involuntarily  led  to  the  formation  of  thefe  ideas, 
the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  and  he  does  this  very  fatisfafto- 
rily,  "  /hat  the  Intuitive  Faculty  of  man  hers  not  the  power  of  appre- 
hending ohjeBs  in  a  determined  mdnner,  or  of  pointing  out  charaBers 
of  them  y  which  are  derived  from  itnfntdiate  perception  »'*''  He  de- 
monftrates,  that  we  can  indeed  think  the  objcds  of  thefe  ideas, 
but  that,  at  no  time  whiitever,  we  are  able  to  apprehend  them 
theoretically.  For,  to  acquire  a  theoretical  id«a  of  things,  we 
muft  not  only  predicate  of  them,  that  they  arc  conformable  to  the 
3aw«  of  our  Underflanding,  or  that  they  are  not  foraething  con- 
trary to  them,  but  we  muft  likewife  be  enabled  to  point  out  de- 
terminate and  npfl/ predicates,  which  are  taken  from  the  thing  it- 
felf under  apprehenfion^  But  the  real  predicates  of  a  thing  can- 
not be  conceived  m  any  other  manner,  than  through  fenfible  per- 
ception y  wh:ether  this  take  place  l>y  immediately  perceiving  the 
thing  itfelf,  or  mediately  through  fome  other  objed,  which  has 
certain  t^al  properties,  in  common  with  that  to  be  apprehended. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  we  arc  unqualified  to  apprehend  the  rieal 
predicates,  or  the  tranfcendental  properties  of  thofe  things,  which, 
by  their  nature,  neither  in  part  nor  in  the  whole,  can  ever  become- 
objects  of  fenfible  perception^  We  are  altogether  dfeficient  in  a 
faculty  defigned  for  that  purpoie  j  hence  we  are,  for  inftance,  un- 
;able  to  determine  pofitively  the  naturfe  of  mind,  according  to  its 
internal  conftitution.  We  can  Indeed  predicate  of  it,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  is  not  of  itfelf  an  object  of  fenfe,  confequently,  not 
a  phenomenon  j  but  whatever  predicates  of  reality  may,  in  other' 
refpefts,  belong  to  if,  how  its  exiftencc  may  be  conftitutcd,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  firaple  fubftance,  and  different  from  the  internal  ab- 
folute  grounds  of  matter  j  how  the  idea  of  liberty  Is  evolved ; 
what  properties  belong  to  the  Deity  in  a  tranfcendental  view,  and 
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tlie  like  *,  all  thefe  problems  could  be  folved  only  tbrough  the  per- 
ception of  fuperfenfible  obje(5ls.  And  as  we  are  provided  with  no 
faculty  for  the  exercife  of  fuch  a  furt-dion,  we  cannot  at  all  deter- 
mine  the  real  chara6\ers  of  thefe  things-,  nay  we  do  not  even  un- 
derftand  the  real  importance  of  the  term  *'  exiflence^''  when  we 
apply  it  to  fuperfenfible  cbjefts.  For,  with  refpeiSt  to  the  objeds 
of  fenfe,  the  expreffion,  "  fomethlng  exijis^''  fignifies  no  more  than 
that  it  affe^ls  our  fenfes,  by  producing  a  fenfatioa,  a^  foon  as  It  is 
placed  In  proper  connection  with  them.  But  the  idea  of  exiftence 
cannot  imply  the  fame  meaning  with  refpe6t  to  fuperfenfible  ob- 
je6Vs  J  for  the  term  **  exiftence"  is  not  tcf  be  defined  in  its  bare 
relation  to  our  Intuitive  Faculty,  but  as  an  internal  properly »  Yet" 
the  impoflibllity  of  giving  fuch  a  definition  is  obvious,  not  merely 
from  the  failure  of  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  for  that  pur- 
pofc,  but  likewife  from  the  Inveftigation  of  the  fources,  from  which 
fuch  a  determination  ought  to  be  derived. 

Although  we  cannot  comprehend,  through  perception,  the  ob-^ 
je£ls  of  thofe  ideas,  which,  in  their  nature,  lie  beyo'nd  the  world  of 
fenfe  j  and  though  We  cannot,  on  that  account,  obtain  any  theo- 
rttical  intuition  of  them  j  we  can  difcover  another  fource,  from 
which,  however,  we  derive  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  objeds 
themfelves,  but  a  pradical  and  fubjef^ive  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lations to  the  nature  of  man.  Though  our  views  of  the  nature  of 
thefe  objeds  be  not  thereby  enlarged,  that  knowledge  affords  u^ 
fufficlent  grounds,  upon  which  we  may  fafely  ellabllih  r^les  for 
our  condu6l,  and  convince  ourfelves  of  the  reality  of  that  ultimate 
defign,  which  our  Reafon  cannot  confidently  call  in  queftlon. 

The  chief  point  of  this  inquiry  is,  to  difcover  a  fufficlent  ground 
for  the  reality  of  thofc^  ideas,  and  to  open  a  fource,  from  which  the 
determinations  of  their  objefts,  relative  to  our  praftical  advantage, 
fliall  be  derived  with  fafety  and  without  ambiguity.  This  fource, 
then,  according  to  Kant,  lies  in  the  nature  of  our  own  fubjeft, 
i.  e.  the  mind,  and  is  aSually  that,  which  we  underlland  by  th^ 
term  moral  fenfe.  This  alone  is  a  fafe  Intuitive  ground  for  deter- 
ailning  the  reality  of  the  ideas  concerning  Liberty,  God,  and  Im- 
mortality J  and  this  alone  eftabllihes  the  true  relations,  in  which 
We  can  form  dignified  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 
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Kant  admits  it  a§  a  matter  of  fa6l,  that  we  are  moral  beings,  and 
confequently  this  moral  fenfe  is  an  elTential  part  of  human  nature  ', 
that  reafon  places  the  higheft  value  of  man,  folely  and  exclufively, 
in  his  moral  feelings  ;  and  that  it  reduces  all  his  power  and  pro- 
fperity  to  thefe  feelings,  and  values  the  whole  of  the  former  ac- 
cording to  effefts  produced  upon  the  latter.  After  having  de- 
raonftrated  the  effential  difference  fubllftlng  between  the  moral  and 
fendrive  nature  of  man,  and  having  analyzed  the  different  laws,  by 
\vhich  both  are  governed  rcfpeftively  ;  he  now  proceeds  to  prove, 
1,  That  the  reality  of  Liberty  is  neceffarily  connedled  with  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  that  the  latter  is  wholly  inconceivable 
•without  the  former  *,  that  confequently  our  Reafon  forces  us  to  ac- 
knowledge Liberty  as  a  certain,  though  unaccountable,  fa6l  rela- 
tive to  mail ;  becaufe,  without  doing  this,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
renounce  all  claims  to  Reafon,  and  to  confider  it  as  perfc6lly  ufe 
lefs  j  2,  That  the  reality  of  a  being,  which  contains  the  futficient 
ground  of  a  thorough  moral  order,  mufl  be  conceived  equally  com- 
bined with  the  Deity,  as  it  is  with  the  moral  nature  of  man,  fo  that 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  muff  be  confidercd  as  a  neceffary  con- 
ftltuent  of  this  moral  Order,  Reafon,  however,  being  the  fupremi 
tribunal,  to  which  man  may  appeal,  perfuades  us  to  receive,  no£ 
only  thefe  ideas,  but  alfo  their  objeds  as  founded  upon  truth  j  we 
are  therefore  juftified  in  relying  upon  the  juftnefs  of  our  Reafon, 
provided  that  we  do  not  prefume  to  determine  with  regard  to  the 
internal  nature  and  effence  of  thefe  objefts  5  a  determination, 
which  can  be  made  only  through  the  immediate,  though  impofli- 
Lle,  perception  of  them.  Hence  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  af- 
certainingthe  nature  of  a  free  fubje6l,as  an  independent  fubftance  j 
the  pofitive  conftitntion  of  mind^  by  which  itnmortalify  be- 
comes pofhble  j  and  finally,  the  manner  in  which  the  Deity  has 
accompliflied  a  moral  conne61ion  between  man  and  the  world. 
We  only  know,  that  thofe  objef^s,  which  w^  conceive,  through 
general  ideas,  as  the  caufes  of  certain  effe^is,  are  reclaimed  by 
our  reafon  as  the  neceff;iry  conditions  of  our  moral  deftination  5 
and  that  ground,  on  which  we  muft  admit  them,  or  believe  their 
reality,  lies  in  our  fubjecl,  namely  in  our  moral  fenfe,  which  partly 
H5  zn   inti-itive  priecipJe,  partly  as  a    pracllcal  luvllvCf  generates 
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•iiid  fupports  the  belief  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  religioi^. 
Since,  then,  the  intuitive  principle  refpefting  the  reality  of  thefe 
tranfcendental  objeds,  or  of  religious  truths,  is  perfectly  confiftent 
with  Reafon,  not  from  the  immediate  perception  of  objecis  (the 
reality  of  which  requires  no  proof),  but  from  a  certain  qualifica- 
tion of  our  own  fubjeft,  as  connedled  with  the  real  ftate  of  thefe 
objedls  5  a  date,  the  exiftence  of  which  is  far  from  being  imagi- 
nary only  J  Kant,  confequently,  calls  this  a  fuhjeEiive  ground  of 
conviction,  in  contradirtindtion  to  an  ohjeBwe  ground,  which  is 
derived  from  the  perception  of  the  objefts  themfelves. 

In  reprefenting  the  Kantian  do6trine  of  morals,  every  thing  de- 
pends upori  our  being  confcious  of  a  moral  law,  confcious  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  good  and  bad,  fo  that  the  intuitive  ground  of  moral 
principles  be  rendered  independent  on  all  theology  5  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Deity  and  Immortality   muft  be  deduced   from  pure 
morals  \  or  the  latter  muft  be  the  intuitive  ground  of  all  religion. 
And  this  is  likeuife  the  a6tual  and   neceffary  refult  of  his  princi- 
ples.    Morality  refts  upon  its  own  bafis  \  and,  in  the  fublime  view 
which  Kant  prefents  of  it,  all  other  things  relative  to  man,   muf{: 
be  decided  by  that  ftandard.    It  is  principally  in  Ethics,  we  learn, 
to  confider  the  things  of  this  world  as  purpofes  j  and  by  colle£tive- 
ly  employing  them  as  the    means  of  attaining  one  ultimate  pur- 
pofe,  we    introduce  unity    among  them.     Thus  we  difcover  their 
fubordinate  laws,    acquire  fyftematic  unity,  and  produce  a  perfefl 
harmony  throughout  the   whole  fphere  of  the  intuitive  knowledge 
of  nian.     Yet,  through  all  the  illuftrations  afforded  by  Ethics,  we 
do  not    learn    to  comprehend   the  poffibility  of  the  things  them- 
felves j  we  only  acquire  intelligence    refpeding  the  poliibility  of 
our  dcftination   in  general.     Hence    the   intuitions,  which  we  de- 
rive from  morals,  do  not  enlarge  our  penetration  into   the  nature 
of  the  things  then^felves,    but  they  render  our  reafon  confiftent 
with  itfelf,  and  reftorc  harmony  between  the  moral  laws  and  other 
intuitions  and    thoughts;  an    operation,  v/hich  is   attended  with 
no  theoretical,  but  certainly  with  great  praftical,   advantage.  .^  , 
This  view  of  morals,  however,  if  it  Ihall  ferve  as  the  bafis  of 
religion,  rauft  be  extremely  different  from  that,  which  we  find  in 
the  *'  S^flem^  de  la  ^ature^  in  the  writings  of  Helvetivs,  and  fe- 
ver?. 1 
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veral  other  reputed  philofophers,  wlio  fpeak  indeed  mucli  of  Ha*- 
man  Nature,  but  have  penetrated  leTs  into  its  effence  than  they 
themfelves  affure  us  :  and  though  thefe  inquiries  conftantly  appeal 
to  experience,  they  make  ufe  of  principles  very  different  from 
thofe,  which  experience  can  furnifti. — To  defcribe,  at  length,  the 
Moral  Syftem  of  Kant,  which  affords,  at  once,  folidity  and  con- 
fiftency  in  that  of  Religion,  would  require  a  feparate  publication. 
Bat  we  ihall  exhibit  the  outlines  of  this  fyftem  in  reviewing  ano- 
ther work  of  Kant's,  treating  particularly  of  that  fubjeft,  which 
the  reader  will  find  mentioned  under  No^  XXI.  (5)  of  this  ana- 
lytical retrofpedl. 

XIX.  (3)  Prolegomena  ^u  einer  jeden  h'unftigen  Mciaphyjih^ 
die  ah  Wijfenfchaft  wird  auftreteri  konnen.  Introductory 
obfervations  with  refpcft  to  every  future  Syftem  of  Meta- 
phyfics,  that  may  deferve  the  name  of  a  fcience.  8vo.  Riga, 
1783,  pp.  222. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  author  explains  his  aim  at  con- 
vhicing  thofe  who  employ  themfelves  in  metaphyfical  inquiries  j 
that  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  fufpend  their  labours  for  fome 
lime,  to  confider  every  thing  hitherto  done  as  undone,  and  above 
all  things  to  propofe  the  queftioq,  *'  whether  there  is  any  profped 
of  eflabliihing  fevery  where  fuch  a  fcience  as  Metaphyfics  ?" 

*  If  it  is  a  fcience  already,  how  does  it  happen,  that  it  has  not, 
like  other  fciences,  obtained  general  arid  lifting  reputation  ?  If  it 
is  none,  how  is  it  permitted  continually  to  boaft  of  the  illufory 
name  of  a  fcience,  and  to  uphold  the  human  underilanding  with 
hopes  equally  permanent  and  unaccomplifhed  r* — Let  us  therefore 
demonftrate,  either  out  knowledge  or  our  ignorance  j  the  nature 
of  this  pretended  fcieUce  ought  to  be  thoroughly  inveftigated; 
for  it  is  impoflible  to  leave  things  any  longer  upon  the  old  foot- 
jrg.  It  appears  almoll  ridiculous,  while  every  other  fcience  is 
making  inceffant  progrefs,  that  in  this  one,  which  alpires  to  the 
charatler  of  being  the  oracle  of  wifdom  itfelf,  man  continually 
turns  round  upon  the  fame  fpot,  without  advancing  a  lingle  ftep. 
It  is  even  obferved,  that  the  number  of  its  votaries  is  much  de- 
^^eafing,  and   that  thofe,  who  feel  themfelves  fuiliciently   able  to 
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gain  credit  in  other  fciences,  do  not  choofe  to  venture  tlieir  repu- 
tation in  this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  every 
tyro,  who  is  ignorant  in  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  here 
claims  the  right  of  pronouncing  a  decilive  opinion  j  becaufe  in  this 
territory  there  exifts  in  fa6l  no  fettled  meafure  and  weight,  by 
which  the  rational  inquirer  can  be  difcerned  fr.om  the  (hallow 
prattler.' 

*  To  make  plans,  is  frequently  a  luxuriant  and  oflentatious  em- 
ployment of  the  mind,  by  which  fome  people  acquire  the  appear- 
ance of  inventive  genius  5  w^hile  they  demand  what  they  cannot 
furnifti  themfelves,  cenfure;  what  they  cannot  improve,  and  propofe 
what  they  themfelves  do  not  know  whfere  to  difcover  it  : — though 
it  may  be  eafily  conje6lured,  that  a  little  more  than  a  declamation 
of  pious  wifhes  will  be  requlfite,  to  form  a  juft  plan  of  "  a  general 
Critique  of  Reafon."  But  Puie  Renfon  is  a  fphere  fo  infulated  and 
fo  thoroughly  connected  with  itfclfj  that  we  can  approach  no  part 
of  it  without  touching  all  the  rel^,  and  that  we  can  do  no  good, 
without  having  afligned  each  part  its  proper  place  and  influence  upon 
the  other.  For,  fince  without  Reafon  there  is  nothing  that  could 
correal  our  judgment,  the  validity  and  ufe  of  every  part  depends 
upon  the  relation,  in  which  it  (lands  towards  the  others,  within  the 
bounds  of  Reafon  itfelf  5  as  in  the  (lru6l:ure  of  an  organised  body 
the  purpofe  of  every  member  can  be  deduced  only  from  the  com- 
plete idea  of  the  whole.  Hence  we  may  fay  of  fuc'i  a  Critique^ 
that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it,  linlefs  it  be  entire  and 
complete^  even  extending  to  the  minuteft  elements  of  Pure  Reafon, 
and  that  we  muft  be  enabled  to  determine  either  the  whole  or  no- 
things that  relates  to  the  fphere  of  this  faculty.' 

*  Although  the  bare  plan  of  fuch  a  fcience,  had  it  been  pre- 
inifed  to  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reafon,"  might  hfive  been  unin- 
telligible, fufpicious,  andufelefs  ;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  become 
the  more  advantageous,  when  it  appears  in  illuilration  of  that 
work.  For,  by  this  plan,  we  (liall  be  enabled  to  take  a  view  of 
the  whole,  to  invelligaie  the  principal  points,  upon  the  folldlty  of 
which  this  fcience  is  ere6led,  and  to  underftand  moie  clearly  the 
pviiiciples,  which  at  firfl  appeared  obfcure.' 

^  'Ihfrff    Frolegomena  then  contain  fuch   a  plan  as  ought  to  be 
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flated  in  an  analytical  method,  fince  the  preceding  woi'k  necelTs- 
Tily  required  a  fynthethical  anangement  :  in  order  that  this  fciencc 
might  be  exhibited  in  its  individual  parts,  and  as  the  ftruflure  of 
a  very  peculiar  faculty  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  which  pre- 
fents  itfelf  in  its  natural  conneftion.     Thofe  who   (hould  find  this 
plan  as  obfcure  as  the  Critique  itfelf,  muft  conlider  that  the    ftudy 
of  Metaphyfics  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  all  j  that  there  are  many  in- 
genious men,  who  make  confiderable  proficiency  in  fciences,  that 
lie  more  within  the  bounds  of  fenfible  perception,  and  who  do  not 
fucceed    in  inquiries    carried  on  through  pure  abftraft    notions. 
Such  individuals  muft  employ  their  mental  faculties  upon  other  ob- 
jefls.     Thofe,  however,  who  venture  to  judge  upon  Metaphyfics, 
or  even  attempt  to  frame  fyftems  of  their  own,  muft  prevloufly  fa- 
tisfy  the  demands  made  in  this  work.     Whether  this  be  done  by 
approving  of  the  method,   in  which    I  have  folved  the  different 
problems  ;  or  by  refuting  this  folution,  upon  welleftablifiied  prin- 
ciples, and  giving  another  in  its  place  •,  in  either  cafe  they  will  do 
juftice  to  the  caufe.     For,  to  rejeft  a  plan  without  trying  its  me- 
rits, is  equally  frivolous  and  illiberal.     I  confefs  I  did  not  exped 
to  hear  philofophers  complaining,  that  my  works  were  deficient  in 
popular,  entertaining,  and   eafy  language  j  when  the  queftion  re- 
lates to  the  exiftence  of  a   fouree  of  knowledge,  which  is  highly 
valuable   and  indifpcnfable   to  man,  but  which  cannot  be  demon- 
ilrated,  tviihout  obferving   the  flrideft  rules  of  fcientific  deduc- 
tion.    Popularity,  indeed,    will  in  its  turn  attend  thefe  inveftiga- 
tions,  but  to  aim  at  it  in  the  beginning,  would  be  a  filly  and  fruit- 
lefs  attempt.— That  very    obfcurity,  which  is   fo  much  decried, 
and  which  is  frequently   ufed  -as  a  cloak  for  the  conveniency  and 
tnental  weaknefs  of  its  adverfaries,  is  not    without  relative  advan- 
tage ;  for  all  thofe,  who  obferve  a  cautious  filence  in  other  fciences, 
enjoy  an    opportunity   of  fpeaking  and  deciding  in  a  maglfterial 
tone  upon  metaphyfical  fubjeflsj  becaufe   their  ignorance,  here, 
does  not  form  fo  remarkable  a  contraft,  when  compared  ^Ylth  the 
knowledge  of  others,  as   it  does  in  oppofition  to  genuine   critical 
|)rinGiples,  of  which  we  may  juftly  fay  with  the  Roman  poet, 
Ignavum,fui:oSyl'eciiS  a  prcefepihus  arcent.'* 
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As  thefe  Prolegomena  are  a  concife  and  perfpicuous  abftrrxft 
i''rom  the  preceding  Critique,  in  an  analytical  method,  which  the 
author  employs,  as  it  were,  to  go  back  again  the  fame  path,  upon 
which  he  had  fynthetically  advanced  in  the  Critique  j  we  could 
jonly  repeat  that  dedu£lion  of  Kant's  principles,  which  we  have  al- 
ready premifed  at  fufHcient  length. 

XX.  {^.^Betrachtungen  iiher  dasFundament  der  Krcifte  und  Me- 
thoden,  welche  die  Vernunft  anwenden  hann^  daruher  %u  tir- 
theilen,  Refledions  upon  the  foundation  of  the  powers  and 
methods,  which  Reafon  is  entitled  to  employ  in  judging 
upon  their  validity.     8vo.     Koenigsberg^  1784. 

Of  this  fmall  work,  I  know  little  m^re  than  its  title,  not  having 
been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  it;  and  as,  from  the  German  Re^ 
views,  it  appears  to  be  a  further  dedu6lion  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  two  works,  I  fhall  immediately,  and  at  con- 
fiderable  length,  review  the  following,  which  is  uniformly  conlider- 
ed  as  the  moft  perfpicuous  and  valuable  prod.udlion  of  Kant. 

XXI.  (5)  GrundlegU7ig  %ur  Metaphyjik  der  Sitten.  Funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Metaphyllcks  (Theory)  of  Morals. 
Svo.  Riga.  1785 — 2d  Edit.  1792,  pp.  128  and  14  pp. 
Preface. 

The  outlines  of  Kant's  Syftem  of  Morals,  I  (liall  endeavour  to 
exhibit,  as  clearly  as  poHible,  in  the  following  analyfis  of  his  prin» 
ciples. 

The  defire  of  happinefs  is  inherent  to  human  nature  :  all  the 
inftin6live  propenfities  of  man  are  directed  to  that  purpofe.  But 
our  reafon  ftill  reftrains  that  defire,  and  confiders  only  fuch  a  pof- 
feffion  of  happinefs  as  worthy  of  our  exertions,  which  is  perfedlv 
confiftent  with  morality,  or  rather,  which  is  the  reward  of  moral 
aflions.  Morality  and  happinefs,  therefore,  are  two  different  but 
effential  determinations  originating  in  human  nature  j  which,  when 
united  by  the  didates  of  reafon,  render  the  dellination  of  man  per- 
fect. This  union,  however,  cannot  be  better  conceived  by  rezfon, 
ihan  that  morality  itfelf  contains  the  caufe,  through    which  the 
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happlnefs  of  man  is  accomplidied.  If  we  ourfelves  are  the  pur- 
pofes  and  not  the  bare  means  in  the  hands  of  nature  or  any  other 
Being  j  it  follows,  that  the  neceffary  attributes  of  our  conftitution 
raufl:  likewife  he  conceived  as  poflible  :  there  muft  exift  fuch  an 
arrangement  of  things,  as  contributes  to  realize  our  moral  deftina- 
tion.  The  former  part  of  this  deftination,  namely  morality,  de- 
pends on  ourfelves,  and  on  the  degree  of  felf-aflivity,  with  which 
we  praclife  the  moral  law.  This  faculty  of  praQifing  what  the 
moral  Jaw  commands,  we  prefuppofe  in  every  rational  being  \  for 
otherwife  it  would  be  highly  abfurd,  to  impofe  upon  ourfelves  a 
law,  obedience  to  which  Reafcn  could  not  acknowledge  as 
pra6licable.  It  muft  confequently  be  in  our  power,  to  be  morally 
good,  if  Reafon  commands  us  to  aft  in  conformity  to  the  moral 
law.  In  whatever  fubjefl  then  Reafon  aftually  exifts,  it  muft  alfo 
be  poffible,  that  it  manifeft  itfelf  by  anions  :  whoever  has  the  abi- 
lity to  apprehend  what  is  good  as  a  thing  abfolutely  neceffary,  on  its 
oxvu  account,  he  muft  likewife  be  provided  with  the  faculty  of  per- 
forming it.  But  ids  not  phylically  neceffary  to  do  it  •,  for  we  nowhere 
dlfcover  ourRe:ifon  fubjet51:  to  this  fpecies  of  necefilty.  Why  Rea- 
fon very  frequently  does  not  praftife  what  it  muft  acknowledge  to 
be  morally  good  j  why  our  fenfitive  nature  is  not  always  vanquifh- 
ed,  but  frequently  prevails  in  this  conteft  •,  thefe  problems  we  are 
unable  to  foive  5  becaafe  we  do  not  In  any  manner  comprehend  that^ 
v.^hich  forms  the  moral  nature  of  man,  as  an  ol.je6l  of  percep- 
tion J  and  bccaufe  we  can  only  derive  the  moral  faculty  of  man 
from  the  idea  of  the  pofTibility  of  morality  in  general.  We  know 
only  this  much  with  certainty,  that  we  judge  upon  the  moral  va- 
lue of  man,  merely  and  entirely,  by  the  degree  of  moral  motives, 
whic'-^»  we  obferve  in  his  aftions  or  fentiments.  If,  therefore,  the 
Tjhvfical  energy  is  properly  arranged-  in  a  man,  fo  that  the  ufe  or 
Reafon,  in  general,  is  poffjble  to  him  -^  we  prefuppofe,  that  the  per- 
formance of  morally  good  anions  is  really  entruftcd  to  his  will  : 
and  if  we  did  not  prefuppofe  this  inclination,  we  would  in  fa£l  de- 
nv  all  the  influence  which  Reafon  excrcifes  over  human  affairs, 
anvl  thus  be  obliged  to  declare  the  general  laws  of  morality,  af- 
forded by  this  faculty,  as  mere  phantoms  of  the  brain. ,  Our  moral 
perfection  depends  upon  our  own  exertions,  and  it  is  from  thi^ 
onarter,  that  we  mav  more  and  more  approach  our  deftination. 
'    '  ^  What 
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What,  on  the  e>thtr  hand,  relates  to  the  fecond  part  of  our  def- 
tination,  namely  to  our  happinefs  ;  this  depends  on  the  inftitutioii 
of  the  things  in  nature,  as  well  thofe  of  our  own  fubjei5l  as  the  ex- 
ternal objedls,  and  their  infiaence  upon  us.  By  means  of  Reafon 
and  its  inherent  liberty,  we  can  indeed  make  fuch  a- ufe  of  the 
things  in  nature,  as  to  produce  certain  degrees  or  parts  of  hap* 
pinefs.  But  the  rules  calculated  to  produce  thefe  effefts,  Realbn 
cannot  derive  from  its  own  nature  a  priori^  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
moral  law  ;  becaufe  experience  muft  be  confulted  firft,  that  wc 
may  learn,  how  the  nature  of  man,  and  that  of  individual  fubje6ls, 
is  conftituted,  and  in  what  relation  the  things  arc  to  human  happi~ 
r>efs.  The  laws  by  which  happinefs  is  attained,  are  founded  upon 
the  nature  of  phenomena  :  man  may  apply  them  to  his  advantage, 
but  he  cannot  determine  them  j  he  may  regulate,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  influence  of  the  things  upon  himfelf*,  but  he  mui| 
ftill  fubmit  to  their  laws.  If,  then,  we  were  to  confult  Reafon,  and 
to  aik,  by  what  laws  happinefs  ought  to  be  diflributed  in  the 
world  J  it  could  give  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  the  moral  law 
ought  to  decide  this.  Morality  fliould  always  be  attended  with  a 
proportionate  lliare  of  happinefs  j  whether  it  of  itfelt  produced 
that  happinefs  as  its  real  caufe  (according  to  phyfical  influence), 
or  that  a  third  being  allotted  to  every  individual,  fuch  a  portion  of 
happinefs  as  he  deferved  through  the  degree  of  his  moral  a61ivity  :. 
— -here  we  would  admit  an  iVc'/^/ influence,  in  which  a  third  being- 
had  fo  regulated  the  courfe  of  nature,  that  her  laws  were  in  perfeft 
harmony  with  the  demands  of  Reafon^  relative  to  the  happinefs  of 
moral  beings. 

<^  But  if  we  confult  experience,  v.'e  by  no  means  learn,  that  fucli 
a  moral  order  really  fubiifts  in  the  world  j  fince  we  ffeqiiei.ily  ob- 
ferve  men  of  bad  morals,  and  of  a  depraved  character,  apparently 
happy,  while  good  and  virtuous  men  are  affll<^ted  by  misfortunes. 
For,  though  the  confcioufnefs  of  jull  and  good  a6lions  be  accom- 
panied with  agreeable  feelings,  this  alone  does  not  conllitute  hu- 
man happinefs  5  fince  the  moft  excellent  man  mud  be  called  un- 
happy, if  he  is  labouring  under  fuch  calamities  as  are  the  perma- 
nent caufe  of  painful  fenfations.  The  wants  of  human  nature  are 
'7§ry  numerous  !  Many  of  the«i  are  independent  on  cur  will;  the 
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failure  in  fatlsfying  urgent  necefiitles,  is  unavoidably  acconipanied 
with  pain,  frequently  the  raoft  acute  j  nay,  even  a  great  number 
of  the  voltintary  or  artificial  wants  are,  by  degrees  and  through 
incidental  circumftances,  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  the  well- 
being  of  man»  that  he  mufl  always  feel  unhappy,  when  he  is  de- 
prived of  thofe  means,  by  which  he  was  accullomed  to  fatisfy 
tbem.  Befides,  there  is  a  great  number  of  accidents,  which  ren- 
der him  who  is  expofed  to  them  always  unhappy  5  and  experience 
does  not  teach  us,  that  any  diflinftion  prevails  here  between  the 
good  and  bad,  Difeafes,  war,  famine,  and  all  phyiical  evils,  op- 
prefsthe  honed  man  with  equal,  and  frequently  with  much  great- 
er, rigour  than  the  difhonefb :  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  is 
placed  in  unhappy  fituations,  without  the  means  of  evading  thefe 
evils.  It  requires,  upon  the  whole,  no  proof  that  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  phydcal  goods,  though  a  neceffary  part  of  human  happi^ 
nefs,  no  moral  order  at  all  can  be  difcovered  in  experience  j  and 
that,  if  the  latter  alone  could  decide  the  queftion,  we  mufl  explain 
all  the  agreement,  between  happinefs  and  virtue,  entirely  by  th^ 
law  of  chance.  What  happens  in  nature  according  to  phyfical 
laws,  is  equally  different  from  what  ought  to  happen  according 
to  the  laws  of  moral  order,  as  the  ufual  adions  of  man  differ  fron^ 
their  duties. 

But  although  we  obferve  in  this  world  no  fuch  moral  order,  as 
exhibits  happinefs  and  morality  in  conflant  proportion  5  our  Rea- 
fon  flill  preferves  an  uncommon  propenfity  to  maintain,  that  fuch 
an  order  muft  a£lually  exifl.  This,  however,  is  a  prefuppofition, 
which  can  be  juftified,  neither  by  argument  nor  demonflration,  nor 
through  the  real  expofltion  of  fuch  an  order  5  but  which  is  efta- 
blifhed  merely  upon  a  ground  contained  in  our  own  mind.  This 
ground  rells  on  the  neceffary  internal  obligation  of  being  morally 
good,  or  on  the  moral  feelings  common  to  all  mankind,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  good  men.  The  aflual  exiftence  of  a  moral  order  is  fo 
intimately  connefted  with  thefe  feelings,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of 
them  continually  impels  us  to  prefuppofe  this  order.  And  the  more 
eagerly  we  cultivate  morality,  by  difplaying  much  vigour  in  the 
obfervation  of  its  laws  ;  the  more  firmly  and  thoroughly  we  be- 
come convinced,  that  there  muft  exift  a  complete  moral   order. 

The 
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The   train  of  thought,  by  which  Reafon  forms  and   juftifies  this 
conclufion,  is  nearly  the  following. 

Reafon  acknowledges   it    as  indifpenfably   neceffary,  that  man 
ought  to  a6l  conformably  to  moral  laws.     As  long  as  man  enjoys 
the  ufe  of  Reafon,  no  fituation  or  relation  in  life  can  be  conceived, 
in  which  he  is  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  a6ling  as  a  moral 
being.     To  aft  morally  right,  is  therefore  the  higheft  objedl,  at 
which  every  man  ought  to  aim  :   Reafon  cannot,  upon  any  condi- 
tion whatever,  reverfe  this  judgment,  without  falling  into  an  cb- 
vious  contradidion  with  itfelf.     Now,  we  find,    in  human  nature, 
at  the  fame  time,  a   defire  of  happinefs,  which  is  not  always  gra- 
tified.    Our  nature,  however,  is  fo  conflituted,  that  we  muft  feel 
a  necelTary  defire  of  happinefs  j  and  this  natural  wifli  is  a  fufficient 
ground  for  exerting  ourfelves,  to  realize  it  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power.     The    rules,  in  confequence    of  which  men  attain  to  real 
happinefs,   are  folely   and    exclnfively  learned    from  experience  ; 
while  the  moral  laws  are  derived  a  priori  hom  Reafon  :  and  thus 
it  hap^iens,  ^hat  many  rules  for  procuring  happinefs   are  contrary 
to   morality  j  or  that   they  weaken   the  force  of  the  moral  law. 
Neverthelefs,  Reafon  places  a  much  higher  value  on  morality,  and 
commands  us  to  wi(h  for  no  other  happinefs,  but  fuch  as  is  in  per- 
feci   harmony  with  moral  feelings.     Upon  this  very  occafion  wf: 
learn,  that  the  happinefs   of  men  is  connected  with  conditions  and 
circumftances,  fo  various  and  incidental,  that  we  cannot  always  at- 
tain it,  by   praftifing  either  the    laws  of  morality   or  prudence.. 
For,  the  moral  conduft  does  not,  as  far  as  experience  informs  us, 
neceffarily  produce  happinefs  ;   fince  we  obferve  no  phyfical  con- 
nexion between  them  ',  and  fince  the  aflbciation     of  good  fortune 
with  a  moral  conduft:  appears  to  be  merely  accidental.     Even  the 
utmoft  prudence  of  man  cannot  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity,  though 
he   fliould   a6l  In    defiance   of  morality,    and  endeavour    to   make 
happinefs   his  only    and  unconditional  objeft.     For  the  latter  de- 
pends on  too  many  clrcumftances,    over  which  man  has  no  power 
of  controul,  and  through  which  frequently  the  wifeft  plans  may  be 
rendered  abortive. 

The  happinefs  of  a  moral  being,  in  a  moral  order  of  things,  caa 
properly  be  faid  to  conn^l;  in  no  ether  maxim  than  the  following  : 
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"  every  thing  that  happens,  is  in  ftri£l  harmony  with  the  general 
Liws  of  morality."  Even  the  good  man  can  wifti  and  defiie  no- 
thing fnrther.  If  he  now  admit  a  moral  principle  or  a  God,  he 
raufc  likewife  expect,  that  every  thing  Qiall  really  correfpond  witli 
moral  purpofes  ;  and  confequently,  if  a  man  a61:  virtuoufly,  he  can 
cxpe6:  nothing  elfe,  in  a  moral  world,  but  real  happinefs.  In  fa^lj 
therefore,  man  awaits  his  profperity  from  good  fortune,  the  dif- 
penfation  of  which  is  entrufted  to  a  wife  Providence.  This  hope 
15  entirely  fupported  by  the  belief  in  God,  and  it  is  equally  con- 
ftant  and  fafe  as  the  latter. 

Since  man  poffeffes  no  power  over  all  thofe  things,  which  relate 
to  his  ultimate  deftination,  no  other  condition  of  attaining  this  re- 
mains for  the  virtuous,  but  to  confider  the  whole  world  fubjefl  to 
a  moral  order  •,  that  is,  to  look  upon  moral  beings  as  abfolute 
and  ultimate  purpofes,  to  which  every  thing  relates,  that  is  real  in 
the  world  j  or  to  confider  thefe  beings  as  containing  the  caufe,  on 
account  of  which  every  thing  is  thus  conftltuted,'  and  not  other- 
wife.  For,  if  thefe  contain  the  ground  of  the  conflitution  of  the 
world,  there  mud  exift  a  certain  order  in  it,  conformably  to  which 
the  effential  purpofes  of  moral  beings  can  be  attained.  Allowing, 
therefore,  that  happinefs  is  a  part  of  the  effential  deftination  of* 
human  nature,  and  that  men  themfelves  belong  to  the  clafs  of  mo- 
ral beings  j  nature  itfelf  mufl  be  fo  ccnflituted,  that  their 
happinefs  can  be  effected  by  her  aid.  But  the  deftination  of  hu- 
man nature  is  not  completed  by  the  attainment  of  that  hap- 
pinefs alone,  which  confifts  in  mere  enjoyment,  but  by  mora- 
lity, in  union  with  happinefs,  and  indeeid  fo  modified,  that  the  lat- 
ter be  in  proportion  to  the  former.  Morality  muft  determine  the 
raeafure  of  happinefs  allotted  to  every  individual,  and  not  'uice'uer- 
fa.  If  tlius  we  fhall  conceive  the  attainment  of  our  deilination, 
as  a  poiTibls  event  5  we  muft  admit  a  thorough  moral  order  as  real- 
ly fubfifting,  though  it  be  not  in  ourpower  to  produce  an  ohjeclkt 
proof  of  it^  The  ground,  on  Vv-hich  we  admit  it,  lies  merely  in 
our  own  mind,  and  indeed  in  the  conviftion,  that  we  are  moral  be- 
ings defigned  for  ultimate  purpofes.  To  conceive  thefe  beings  in 
connection  with  other  things,  is  altogether  impoffible,  unlefs  we 
grnnt,  that  the  litter  rtlat^,  to  'he  former^  and  facilitate  the  at- 
tain mci>fe 
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tainmeht  of  their  deftination.  It  is,  confequently,  the  refle£lion 
made  upon  our  own  moral  nature,  which  induces  us  to  admit  the 
cxiftence  of  a  moral  order. 

Though  we  cannot  difcover  this  moral  order  in  experience,  the 
truth  of  it  is  riot  thereby  in  the  leaft  degree  afFe6led,  nor  can  it  be 
difputed  from  that  fource.  For  experience  could  no  where  prove  the 
exiftence  of  a  thorough  moral  order,  although  all  the  phenomena, 
that  we  obferve,  (hould  coirefpond  with  the  idea  of  it.  It  would' 
ever  remain  doubtful,  whether  this  correfpondence  be  general  and 
conflant,  unlefs  a  very  different  manner  of  reprefenting  it,  afforded 
certainty  to  the  conclufions  thus  arifing.  For,  to  comprehend  the 
reality  of  fuch  an  order  a  pojieriori,  there  would  be  required  a 
complete  view  of  all  things  and  their  relations  to  one  another  ;  a 
view,  that  is  unattainable  by  beings  fo  conflituted  as  we  are.  And 
the  circumftance  of  our  finding  virtue  frequently  accompanied  by 
misfortune, .  is  by  no  means  inconfiflent  with  the  idea  of  a  moral 
order.  This  idea  does  not  imply  the  necefTity,  that  every  moral 
a6:ion  fhall  be  immediately  attended  with  a  certain  portion  of  hap- 
pinefs,  or  that  the  latter  be  phyfically  produced  :  it  involves  only 
this  much,  that  the  lot  of  man,  upon  the  whole,  is  in  a  certain 
harmony  with  his  moral  chara£ler.  In  this  way  it  is  not  diiHcult 
to  conceive,  that  one  or  feveral  periods  of  his  exiftence  are  parti- 
cularly defigned  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  his  moral  nature,  and 
that  good  and  bad  fortune  may  be  fo  diftributed  during  thefe  pe- 
riods, that  they  can  be  ufed  rather  as  the  means  of  improvement, 
than  to  ferve  as  the  fcale  of  afcertaining  tlie  moral  excellence  of 
the  individual.  Neverthelefs,  the  regulations  in  the  world  may 
be  fo  made,  that  fuch  a  (hare  of  happinefs  arifes  from  them  for 
each  moral  being,  as  it  has  merited  by  its  conduct.  We  elevate 
man  above  the  confideration  of  his  being  a  paflive  inftrument  in 
the  hands  of  nature,  when  we  reprefent  him  as  facrificing  a  part 
of  that  happinefs,  of  which  his  fenfitive  nature  is  fufceptible  j  in 
order  to  contribute  his  Ihare,  that  other  rational  beings  may  like- 
wife  attain  their  deftination  j  provided  that  he  does  not  negleft  his 
own.  For,  Reafon  itfelf  muft  approve  of  fuch  a  regulation.  If 
now,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  confider  the  events  and  the  vi- 
cifTitudes   of  human  life,  which  we  obferve  by  experience  in  the 
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world  of  renfe  ;  all  the  fafts  thus  obtained  are  perfeaiy  confiAerit 
Tvith  the  poflibility  of  a  moral  or4er.  We  muft  however  not  at- 
tempt to  make  fuch  ufe  of  them,  as  if  they  were  abfolute  proofs ; 
fince  they  can  be  ufed  only  as  nrguments  for  difproving  the  con- 
trary of  a  moral  order.  But  if  we  reprefent  the  queftion  upon 
this  foundation,  that  mpral  a6lions  ought  to  produce  happlnefs  con- 
formably to  the  laws  of  nature  y  then  the  inftances,  by  which  we 
prove  that  virtue  and  misfortune  are  in  certain  cafes  accompanied 
by  one  another,  would  not  only  be  irrefutable,  but  they  would 
likewife  prove  the  nullity  of  this  complete  moral  order. 

In  the  Kantian  philofophy,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  Importance,  and 
wholly  undetermined,  how  fuch  an  order  is  really  poffible.  The 
reality  of  it,  KaxNt  does  not  attempt  to  demonftrate  from  a  pre- 
tended view  of  its  caufes ;  he  rather  grants,  that  thefe  are  to  us 
altogether  inconceivable.  He  only  admits  this  moral  order,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftrong  and  conftant  demands  of  Reafon  j  a  faculty, 
that  thinks  or  judges  of  moral  beings  as  abfolute  and  ultimate,  to 
whom  every  thing  elfe  relates,  and  who  confequently  muft  deter- 
mine the  order  of  all  other  things,  and  their  relations  to  the  mo- 
ral beings  themfelves. 

Thus  we  prefuppofe  a  moral  order,  while  v/e  conndently  rely 
upon  our  Reafon  and  our  moral  nature;  becaufe  the  reality  of  it 
muft  be  conceived  from  its  being  fo  intimately  united  with  our 
moral  feelings.  It  is  certain,  that  we  are  moral  agents,  confequent- 
ly the  conditions  muft  alfo  be  certain,  without  which  our  moral 
nature,  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  Reafon,  would  be  a  nonentity.  Ac- 
cording to  Reafon,  however,  our  moral  nature  confills  in  this, 
that  man  is  an  abfolute  purpofe,  to  which  all  other  things  are  fu- 
bordinate  means.  Yet  morality  and  happinefs,  united  to  one  pur- 
pofe, compofe  the  deftination  of  man,  fo  that  the  former  determines 
the  latter.  Without  a  moral  order,  this  is  impoffible.  And  as, 
agreeably  to  Reafon,  moral  beings  muft  have  it  in  their  power  to 
contribute  toward?  the  attainment  of  their  deftination  ;  the  reality 
of  a  moral  order  muft  likewife  be  admitted  j  becaufe  it  is  the  only 
condition,  upon  which  this  inference  can  be  jaftined.  If  we  then 
allow  the  exiftence  of  a  moral  order,  we  muft  alfo  fubmit  to  thofc 
condition<5j   without  which  it  is  wholly  impoftible.     Though  we 

cannot 
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Cannot  comprehend  the  real  poflibllity  of  this  order,  we  muft    ne- 
Verthelefs    grant,    that  thofe    conditions  are  real,    without  which    , 
luch  an  order  cannot  at  all  be  conceived.     But  it   is  inconceiva- 
ble, if  we  do  not  admit,  i,  that  the  laws  of  the  world  of  fenfe  are 
tiot  the  only  ones,  by  v.hich   all  events  ate  determined  :  that  the 
world  itfelf  is  fubjccl  to  ftlU  higher  laws,  and  upon  the  whole,  re- 
lates to  fomething,  which  is  independent  on  the  wdrld,  or  exter- 
nal to  it,  and  to  which  the  world   is  merely  fubfervient  ;  2,  that 
there  exifls  a  caufe,  through  which  every  thing  is  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  a  moral  order,  to  which  confequently  every 
thing  is  fubjeft,  and  upon  which  every  thing  in  the  world  depends  j 
and  lailly,  3,    that  the  perfonallty  or  individual  exigence  of  mari 
continues,  in  order  that  through  him  the  moral  order  may  be  ac- 
eompliraed. 

It-iseafy   to  perceive,  that  the  firll  of  thefe  populates  leads  td 
the  idea  of  a  fuperfenfible  world,  which  is  independent  on  the  laws 
fubfiiling  in  the  world  of  fenfe,   i.  e.  which    is  free.     The  fecond 
idea  involves  the  conception  of  a  Deity.     For,  if  vi-e  feparate  every 
arbitrary  and  adventitious  matter  from  the  idea  of  the  Deity,  and 
preferve  that  alone,  upon  which  a  reprefentation  worthy  of  fo  fu- 
blime  a  Being  can    be  eftabliflied  ;  nothing  further  remains  than 
the  thought  of  a  connexion  or  relation,  by  means  of  which    that 
Being  mufl  be   the  foundation  of  a    thorough  moral  order.     No 
other  idea,  however,  but  that  of  an  intelligent  power  could  entitle 
or  even  induce  us    to  entertain  a  notion  like  that  of  moral  order  j 
hence  it  is  conceivable,  how  in  this  idea  alone  we  meet  ivith  fome 
analogy,  that  ferves  to  diftinguifh  fo  fublime  a  Being,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  mofl  perfect  will,  to  attribute  to  it  all  thofe  proper- 
ties, through  which  only  fo  facted  a  will  caii  be  exerted.    Laflly  9 
that  the  third  principle  before  dated,   leads  to  the  immortality  of 
thjefoul^  is  now  a  very  rational  inference. 

The  idea  of  Liberty,  or  the  faculty  of  determining  our  a6lIons 
uninfluenced  by  fenfual  motives,  and  felf  aflive,  through  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  the  moral  law  alone. j  this  idea  is  involved  in  that  of 
morality.  We  therefore  undoubtedly  poffefs  that  liberty,  as  we 
are  moral  agents  •,  and  the  conception  of  liberty  in  general  has 
^  been  perfedly  juftified  by   lliowing,  that  the  phyfical  v/orld  is  not 
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the  only  one,  which  influences  the  nature  of  man  j  that  it  is  con- 
nefted  with  beings  of  a  very  different  kind,  whofe  adtions  are  de- 
termined by  very  different  laws.  The  idea  of  a  moral  order  ftands 
in  the  fame  relation  to  that  of  our  being  moral  agents,  whofe  de- 
iiination  is  certainly  attainable  j  as  the  former  is  connefted  with 
the  idea  of  God  and  Immortality  ;  fo  that  if  we  admit  the  truth 
of  the  one,  the  relation  of  the  others  muft  likewife  be  granted. 
Thus  Tve  are  fufficiently  and  perfeftly  authorized  to  believe  in 
God  and  Immortality,  as  the  two  effential  pillars  of  all  Religion  5 
though  the  arguments  for  this  belief,  are  not  taken  from  the  per- 
ception of  objeds,  but  are  derived  from  the  more  permanent  na- 
ture of  our  mind. 

Upon  a  curfory  view  of  the  ftatement  here  given,  it  might  per- 
haps appear  to  feme  readers,   as  if  in  Kant's  procefs  of  rcafoning, 
firfl  morality  is  reprefented  as  the  ground-work   of  Religion,  and 
afterwards  Religion  again  is  called  an  aid,  to  fupport  the  idea  of  a 
moral  law.     But,  upon  a  mature  confideration  of  the  fubjecl,  this 
appearance  will  very  foon  vanilh.     For,  the  ground  of  difcovering 
a  moral  law,  lies  merely  and  excluflvely  in  our  Reafon,  which  pre- 
fents'to  us  this  law,  as  foon  as  it  is  conceived  in  a  practical  or  ac- 
tive fenfe  j  and  which,  independent  on  all  Religion,  impofes  upon 
us  the  obligation  of  obferving  the  precepts  of  morality.     But  if, 
with  this   moral  obligation,  we  compare  nature   and  her  relations 
to  the    deftination    of  man,  Reafon  requires,   that  nature   fhould 
likewife   agree  with   the  deftination  of  moral  beings  5  becaufe,  in 
the  contrary  cafe,   that  value  which  Reafon  places  upon  its  facul- 
ties and   operations,  and  which  is  to  be  computed   much   higher 
than  Nature  itfelf,  would  not  be  reaj,  but  altogether  imaginary. 
Thus  convinced  of  a  moral  order,  man  may  certainly  make  ufe  of 
It,  in  order  to  remove  thofe   difficulties,  which  prefent  themfelves 
in  the  praftice   of  the  moral  law.     The  doubts  and  uncertainties, 
which  may  arife  againft  the  reality  of  a  moral  order  of  things,  are 
thereby  fuppreffed  •,  the    fenfual  appetites,    too,   are  through  this 
convidlion  fo    modified  and  regulated,  that  they  fliall  be  indulged 
only  with  a  view  of  fuch  an  happinefs  as  is  confiflent  with  virtue, 
while  they  gradually  become  familiar  with  the  order,  that  is  ma- 
nifeft  throughout  all  nature.     Befides,  this  mode  of  reprefenting  a 
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fyftem  contains  a  great  number  of  arguments,  from  which  even  the 
fenfitive  faculty  derives  fome  confolation,  if  its  purpofcs  (hould  be 
occafionally  defeated,  and  its  neceffities  too  much  limited  5  for 
there  flill  remains  a  ftate,  in  which  this  alfo  may  be  fatisfied  5  pro- 
vided that  man  perfeveres  in  obeying  the  didates  of  morality. 
Thus  Religion  certainly  contains  arguments  in  favour  of  morality, 
and  on  this  very  account  it  is  calculated  to  remove  many  obftacles, 
which  may  occur  in  the  praftice  of  the  moral,  law.  Religion, 
therefore,  offers  no  intuiti|Ve  ground  of  difcovering  moral  precepts, 
though  it  can  be  employed  as  an  excellent  pfychological  aid  of 
ftrengthening  the  moral  faculty  of  human  nature  ;  fince  it  over- 
comes thofe  difficulties,  which  frequently  arife  from  falfe  reflec- 
tions, and  which  obflru6l  the  due  exercife  of  that  faculty. 

XXII.  (6)  Metaphyjifche  Anfangsgrunde  der  Naturivijfen- 
fchaft.  Metaphyfical  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophj. 
8vo.  Riga,  1786.  2d  Edit.  1787,  pp.  158,  and  xxiv  pages 
Preface. 

This  is,  without  exception,  the  moft  profound  of  Kant's  works ; 
and  in  order  to  afford  the  reader  a  concife  view  of  the  author's 
aim,  I  fhall  firft  give  an  abftraft  from  the  elaborate  Preface  to 
this  publication,  and  then  exhibit  the  principles  of  this  new  fcience, 
in  a  clofe  tranflaiion. 

*  It  is  of  the  greatefl  importance  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fcicnces, 
"  fays  Kant,"  to  feparate  diihmilar  principles  from  one  another, 
to  reduce  each  fet  of  them  to  a  particular  fyftem,  that  they  may 
form  a  fcience  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Thus  we  (hall  prevent  that  uncer- 
tainty in  fciences,  which  arifes  from  confounding  them,  and  in  con- 
fcquence  of  which  we  cannot  eafily  diftinguifh  the  limits,  which, 
in  a  doubtful  cafe,  are  to  be  affigned  to  each  of  them  5  nor  can  [we 
difcover  the  fource  of  the  errors,  that  may  attend  the  pra(5llcal  ap- 
plication of  them.  On  this  account,  I  have  deemed  it  necelTary, 
to  exhibit  fyftematically  the  pure  part  of  Natural  Philofophy 
^Phyjtca  generalis)^  in  which  metaphyfical  and  mathematical  con- 
ilru61ions  of  ideas  occur  promifcuoufly  \  and,  in  treating  of  the 
farmer,  to  (liow  at  the  fame  time  the  principles  of  that  conllrudllon, 

and 
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and  confequently  to  prove  the  poflibility  of  a  Syftem  of  Natural 
Phllofophy,  deduced  from  mathematical  demonftrations.  This  di- 
vifion  of  fciences,  befide  the  advantage  already  ftated,  is  attended 
ivith  the  particular  fatisfaflion,  which  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
knowk(Jge  afford,  when  we  can  prevent  the  limits  of  the  fciences 
from  interfering  with  one  another.' 

'  As_  a  fecond  reafon  of  recommending  this  procefs,  It  may  bs 
urged,  that  in  every  department  of  Metaphyfics  we  may  hope  to 
attain  to  ahfolute  completenefs^  fuch  as  we  cannot  expedl  in  any  o- 
ther  fpecies  of  knowledge  5  confequently,  the  completenefs  of 
the  INIetaphyfics  of  material  nature  may  be  expe6ted,here,  with  the 
fame  confidence  as  in  the  Metaphyfics  of  nature  in  general.  Forj 
in  Metaphyfics,  the  objefl  is  meiely  confideied,  agreeably  to  ths 
general  laws  of  thought,  while  in  other  fciences  it  mufl  be  reprc- 
iented  according  to  the  diiferent  data  of  perception,  whether  thrs 
be  pure  or  empirical.  In  Metaphyfics,  too,  we  acquire  a  deter- 
«nined  number  of  cognitions,  which  can  be  completely  exhaufbed  \ 
becaufe,  here,  the  obje6l  muft  be  continually  compared  with  all  the 
necefiary  laws  of  thought  :  while  in  the  other  fciences,  on  account 
of  the  Infinite  variety  of  perceptions,  or  objeds  of  thought,  which 
they  prefent  to  the  mind,  we  never  can  attaint©  abfolute  complete- 
nefs, but  may  extend  them  in  infinitum,  as  is  the  cafe  with  pure 
Mathematics  and  experimental  Phyfics.  I  Izkewife  believe,  that 
I  have  completely  fiated  thefe  metaphyfical  principles  of  Natural 
Philofophy,  to  their  utmoft  extent  j  but  though  I  have  fuccee.de d 
in  this  attempt,  I  do  not  flatter  myfelf  with  having  performed  any 
extraordinary  tafk.' 

'  To  complete,  however,  a  metaphyfical  fyflem,  whether  thaS 
of  nature  in  general,  or  that  of  the  material  world,  the  Table  of 
the  Categories  *  muil  ferve  as  its  Schema.  For  there  are  in  rea- 
lity no  more  nor  fewer  pure  intelledual  notions 'concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  than  I  have  fiated  in  that  Table.  All  the  de- 
terminations relative  to  the  general  notion  of  matter,  confequent- 
ly all  that  can  be  conceived  of  it  a  priori,  that  can  be  exhibited 
in  mathematical  conftru6lion,  or  that  can  be.  propofed  as  a  deter- 
mined objt(^  of  experience,   muft  admit  of  being  reduced  to  the 

'   ViJ.  ;h^-  Caie^Gries,"^.  4J,  and  thiJr  S'cbfmatJ^'2-   47* 
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four  claffes  of  the  Categories,  viz.  that  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Re- 
lation, and  Modality.  There  remains  nothing  to  be  difcovered  or 
added  here  ;  but  if  imperfeclions  (hould  occur,  with.  refpe£>  to 
perfpicuity  and  order,  the  fyftem  in  this  refpeft  may  be  occafional- 
Jy  improved.' 

*  The  idea  of  matter  muft,  therefore,  be  examined  through  all 
the  four  mentioned  funflions  of  the  intelleft  (in  four  Seclions),  in 
each  of  which  a  new  determination  of  that  idea  occurs.  The  pri- 
mary attribute  of  fomethlng,  that  reprefents  an  obje6l  of  the  ex- 
ternal fenfes,  muft  be  motion  ;  for  by  that  only  can  thefe  fenfes 
be  affeded.  To  this,  the  Underftanding  reduces  all  other  pre- 
dicates of  matter,  that  relate  to  Its  nature  j  and  thus  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy  is,  throughout,  either  a  pure  or  applied  theory  of  jiiotlon. 
The  metaphyfical  principles  of  this  fcience  muil,  confequently,  be 
divided  into  four  Scftions  :  in  the^^/y?  of  which,  motion  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  pure  quantum,  according  to  its  compofition,  without 
any  quality  of  that  which  is  moveable,  and  hence  nr.ay  be  called 
pHoaoNOMY  j  in  ihtfecond,  motion  is  inveftigated  in  its  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  matter,  under  the  name  of  an  originally  moving 
power,  and  is  thrCrefore  called  Dynamics  3  in  the  thi;-d,  matter  is 
examined  in  reciprocal  relation  to  this  quantity,  by  its  peculiar 
motion,  and  appears  under  the  title  of  Mechanics  j  and  in  the 
Jourth  Se6lion,  the  motion  or  reft  of  matter  is  determined  merely 
in  relation  to  the  mode  of  reprefenting  it,  or  Modality ^  confe- 
quently as  phenomenon  of  external  ftnfes,  on  which  account  is  is 
called  Phenomenology.' 

CONTEIN^TS. 

Sect.  I.  Metaphyfical  principles  of  VnoKO^c^yiY, 

Position  i.  Matter  is  that  which  \%  moveable  In  fpace.  That 
fpace,  which  itfelf  is  moveable,  is  called  the  jnateriat^  or-  likewife, 
relative  fpace ',  that,  in  which  zW  7?iotion  muft  be  ultimately  con- 
csived  (and  which  confequently  in  its  own  nature  is  abfolutely 
immoveable),    is    called  the    pure,  or  likewife,    ahfo  lute  fpace. 

Poftt.  2,  The  motion  of  a  thing  is  the  change  of  its  external  re^ 
latians  to  given  fpace. 

Pqfit. 
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Tojit.  3.  Rejl  Is  the  permanent  prcfence  (^prcefentia  perdurahiUs) 
in  the  fame  place  j  permanent  however  is  that  which  exifts,  i.  e. 
continues  for  a  certain  time. 

Pojit,  4.  To  conJlruB  the  idea  of  compound  motion,  means  to 
reprefent  motion  a  priori  in  the  perceptive  faculty,  as  far  as  the 
former  arifes  from  two  or  feveral  joint  motions  in  one  moveable 
fpace. 

theorem.  Every  motion,  as  objeft  of  experience,  maybe  con- 

fidered,  either  as  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a    refting  fpace,  or  as 

the  reft  of  a  body  and,  on  the  other  hand,  motion  of  fpace  ia 

oppofite  dire£Hon  with  equal  velocity. 

Fojtt.  5.  The  combination  of  motion  Is  the  reprefentatlon  of  the 
motion  of  a  point,  as  being  homologous  with  two  or  feveral  mo- 
tions of  it  united  together. 

Sect.  II,  Metaphysical  principles  of  TyYt^A-^iics. 

Posit,  I.  Matter  is  that  which  Is  fnoveablcy  fo  far  as  it  fills  a 
fpace.  To fll  a  fpace,  is  to  refift  all  that  Is  moveable  and  that 
makes  an  effort,  by  Its  motion,  to  penetrate  into  a  certain  fpace. 
A  fpace  that  Is  not  filled,  is  a  vacuum. 

Theorem^  1.  Matter^^fills  a   fpace,    not  by   its  mere  cxijlence, 

but  by  a  particular  moving  power. 

Posit,  2.  The  power  of  attraSiion  is  that  moving  power,  by  which 
one  matter  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  approach  of  others  towards  it  5 
or,  in  other  words,  by  which  It  relifts  the  removal  of  others  from 
it. — The  power  of  repulsion  is  that,  by  which  one  matter  may  be 
the  caufe  of  removing  others  from  it  j  or,  in  other  words,  by  which 
it  refifts  the  approach  of  others  towards  it. 

Theorem  2d.  Matter  fills  its  fpaces  by  the  repulfive  power  of 

all  its  parts,  I.  c,  by  a  peculiar   power  of  extcnfion,  that  has  a 

determined  degree,   beyond  which  fmaller   or  greater  degrees 

may  be  conceived  in  infinitum. 

Posit  3.  One  matter,  in  Its  motion,  penetrates  another,  when,  by 
means  of  comprcfTion,  it  completely  removes  the  fpace  of  its  ex- 
tenfion. 

Theorem  3d.  Matter  may  be  compre^ed in  in^nitumy  but  It  ne- 
ver can  be  penetrated  by  matter,  however  great  its  preffing  power 

may  be. 

Posit. 
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Posit,  4.  That  impenetrability  of  matter,  whicli  depends  upon 
the  reflftance  proportionally  increafing  with  the  degrees  of  com- 
preflion,  is  called  relative  j  as  on  the  contrary  that,  which  refts 
Upon  Xki^fuppofition^  that  matter,  as  fuch,  is  not  liable  to  any  com- 
prefllon  whatever,  is  here  called  ahfolute  impenetrability. — The 
filing  oifpace  with  abfolute  impenetrability  may  be  called  mathe- 
matical^ while  that  of  relative  impenetrability  receives  the  name 
of  dynamicdL 

Pqfit,  5.  Material fahjlance  is  that  in  fpice,  which  is  moveable 
b/itfelf,  i.  e.  feparate  from  every  other  thing  that  exifts  without 
it  in  fpacCo  The  motion  of  a  part  of  matter,  by  which  it  ceafes  to 
be  a  part,  1%  feparation ,  The  feparation  of  the  parts  of  matter  Is 
the  phyjical  divijion* 

Theorem  4th.  Matter  is  divisible  in  infinitum^  and  indeed  into 

parts,  each  of  which  is  again  matter. 

theorem,  5th.  The  poiTiblllty  of  matter  renders  a  power  of  at- 

tlraftlon   neceflary  5  this  being  the  fecond  effential  and   funda- 

mental  power  of  it. 

Theorem  6th.  By  the  mere  power  of  attraftlon,  without  that  of 

repulfion,  we  cannot  conceive  the  poflibillty  of  any  matter. 

Fojit,  6.  Contad,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  is  immediate  a6tion  ana 
teaftion  of  impenetrability.  The  a£l:ion  of  one  matter  upon  ano- 
ther, without  contaft,  is  the  aSion  at  dijlance  {aBio  in  di/fans). 
This  adion  at  diftance,  which  is  poffible  even  without  the  aid  of 
intervcnient  matter,  is  called  the  immediate  aBion  of  matter  upon 
matter,  through  empty /pace. 

Theorem  7th.  The  attra^ioh  ejjential  to  all  matter^  is  the  im- 

inediate    aftion    of  it   upon    another   matter,   through  empty 

fpace. 

Pojit,  7th,  A  moving  power,  by  which  matters  can  irhmediately 
a£l  upon  one  another  only  in  a  common  furface  ofcontaft,  is  called 
"A  fuperficial  povoer '■)  but  that,  by  which  one  matter  can  immedi- 
ately a6t  upon  the  parts  of  another,  even  beyond  tht  furface  of 
fcontaft,  may  be  called  z  penetrating  power. 

Theorem  8th.  The  original  power  of  attraflion,  upon  which 

the  polTibiHty  of  matter  itfeif,  as  fuch,  muft  depend,  extends  in 

N  .--  the 
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the  unlverfe  immediately  from  every  part  of  it  to  another  ad  in- 
finitum. 

Sect  III.  Metaphyjical principles  q/"  Mechanics. 
Posit,  I.  Matter  is  that  which  is  moveable^  fo  far  as  it  (as  fuch) 
poiTeffes  moving  power. 

Posit,  2.  The  quantity  of  matter  is  the  amount  of  that  which  is 
ftioveable  in  a  determined  fpace.  This,  fo  far  as  all  its  parts  are 
confidered  in  their  motions  as  operating  (moving)  at  the  fame 
time,  is  called  congeries  j  and  we  fay,  that  a  matter  a6ts  in  a  con- 
geries, when  all  its  parts,  moved  in  the  fame  direftion,  exercife 
their  moving  power  externally,  and  at  the  fame  time,  A  congeries 
confiding  of  a  determined  fhape  is  called  a  body  (in  a  mechanical 
fcnfe).  The  magnitude  of  motion  (mechanically  computed)  is  that 
Tvhich  is  eflimated  both  by  the  quantity  of  matter  moved,  and  its 
velocity  :  when  phoronomically  confidered,  it  conliils  merely  in  the 
degree  of  velocity. 

Theorem  ift.  The  quantity  of  a  piece  of  matter,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  any  other,  can  be  cftimated  only  by  the  quantity  of 
motion  in  a  given  velocity. 

Theorem  2d.  FirJI  law  of  Mechanics,  In  all  the  changes  of  cor- 
poreal nature,  the  quantity  of  matter  remains,  upon  the  whole, 
without  increafing  or  diminifhing. 

Theorem  3d.  Second  law  of  Mechanics,  Every  change  of  mat- 
ter has  an  external  caufe.  (Every  material  body  remains  in  its 
ilate  of  reft  or  motion,  in  the  fame  diredion,  and  with  the  fame 
velocity,  unlcfs  it  be  compelled  by  fome  external  caufe,  to  change 
this  ftate.) 

Theorem  ^th..  Third  Mechanical  law.  In  every  communicated 
motion,  the  a<^ion  and  reaction  always  correfpond  with  one  ano- 
-    ther. 

SicT.  IV.  Mitophysical principles  0/ Phenomenology. 
Posit.    Matter  is  that  which  is  moveable^  as  far  as  in  that  refpe£l 
It  can  be  an  objeft  of  experience. 

Theorem  ift.  The  motion  of  matter,  in  a  ftraight  line,  is,' with 
refpefl  to  an  empirical  fpacCj  merely  ^  poffible  predicate,  in  con- 
tradiiHn6lion  to  the  oppofite  motion  of  fpace.     The  very  fame 

predicate 
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predicate  is  impojjtble.  If  we  conceive  it  in  no  external  relation 
to  matter,  i.  e.  as  abfoiute  motion p 

Theorem  2d.  The  circular  motion  of  matter,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  oppofite  motion  of  fpacc,  is  a  real  predicate  of  it  j 
whereas  the  oppofite  motion  of  a  relative  fpace,  if  fubftituted  for 
the  motion  of  the  body,  is  no  real  motion  of  the  latter,  and  i£ 
confidered  as  fuch,  is  a  mere  illufion. 

Theorem  3d.  In  every  motion  of  a  body,  by  which  it  is  mo- 
ving, with  refpe^l  to  another  body,  an  oppofite  equal  motion  of 
the  latter  is  necejfary. 


XXIII.(7)  Grundlegung  %ur  Critik  des  Gefchmach.  Funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Critique  of  Tafle.  8vo.  Riga^ 
J787. 

Though  we  have  not  fucceeded  In  procuring  a  copy  of  this  pu« 
blication,  we  fhall  find  an  opportunity  of  ftating  the  outlines  of 
Kant's  ideas  upon  this  Interefting  fubje£l,  in  a  fubfequent  work, 
under  No.  XXV.  (9),  in  which  heconfiders  x\it\?kXiQMS  judgments 
refulting  from  Tajie  j  the  modes,  in  which  they  take  place  in  the 
mind  j  and  their  refpeftive  peculiarities, 

XXIV.    (8.)   Critik   der  praBifchen    Vermnft.     Critique  of 
Pradical  Reafon,     8vo.  Riga,  1788.  ad  Edit.  1792. 

If  we  abflrafl  from   the  empirical  part  of  experience,  or  if  we 
conceive  experience    as  a  general  idea,  without  attending  to  any 
variety   that  may  be   contained  under  this  idea  j  we  then  acquire 
a   priori  xht  conditions  of  it.     The  empirical   or  experimental 
knowledge  obtained  by   experience  formed   the  matter  of  it ;  but 
thofe  conditions,  without  which  experience  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  rules   of  thought,  we  have  called  the /orw  of  it. — We    muH 
proceed  in  a  fimilar  manner,   when  we  reflet  upon  the  various 
operations  of  our  wil/,     I  will,  for  jnftance,  any  one  obje£l,  and  I 
immediately   become  confcious   of  the  Idea  relating  to  fome  ex- 
pe£led  pleafurc  j  an  idea,   which  is  connefted  with  this  will.   The 
reprefentation  of  that  pleafure,  which  the  poffeflion   of  the  objed 
might  afford,  is  the  empirical  part  of  the  will,  that  conftitutes  its 
patter.     If  we  abftrad  from  the  latter,  there  is  produced  the  idea 

N  2  '  Pf 
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o  •  a  free  will,  the  cotidltion  as  it  were  of:  every  thing  that  is  em-* 
piricaL  If,  further,  we  lay  afide  in  thought  every  thing  that  re- 
fers to  experience,  and  ftill  fuppofe  a  will  completely  determined 
towards  afting  •,  there  remains  at  laft  nothing  but  the  faculty  of 
reafon  itfelf,  which  determines  this  will  to  aft.  In  this  manner 
arifes  in  us  the  idea  of  a  PraBical Reafon  \  a  faculty,  which  direds 
the  will,  independent  of  any  impulfe  of  the  fenfes.  The  <*  Critique 
of  Praaical  Reafon,"  therefore,  fets  out  with  the  defign  of  hi- 
veftigating  this  faculty. 

Contents. 

Book  I.  Analysis  of  pure  practical  Reason. 
Sect.  I.  Of  the  principles  of  pure  praBical  Recfon, 

lUuJiratiofi.  Prailical  principles  arc  fuch  as  contain  a  general 
determination  of  the  will,  which  again  has  a  variety  of  fubordi- 
pate  pradtical  rules.  They  are  fubjedive  principles  ot  t/iaximSf 
v/hen  the  condition  is  confidered  as  applicable  only  to  the  will 
of  the  fubje£l  5  but  they  are  ohJe6iive  principles  or  praflical  laws, 
when  that  condition  is  acknowledged  as  objedive,  i.  e.  applica- 
ble to  the  will  of  every  rational  being. 

Theorem  ift.  x^ll  practical  principles,  which  prefuppofe  an 
objeB  (matter)  of  the  defiring  faculty  as  the  caufe  of  determining 
the  will,  are  wholly  empirical,  and  cannot  furnifli  pra<5lical  laws. 

Theorem  2d.  All  the  pra£tical  principles  relating  to  material 
objefts,  are,  as  fuch,  without  exception,  of  one  and  the  fame 
kind,  and  originate  from  the  general  f)rinciple  of  feli-love  or 
perfonal  happinefs. 

Theorem  3d.  If  a  rational  being  (hall  conceive  its  maxims  as 
pra£lical  general  laws  5  it  can  confider  them  only  as  principles, 
which  contain  the  ground  of  determining  the  v,riil,[]not  according 
%o  the  matter,  but  merely  according  to  the  form. 

Fundame?ital  law  of  pure  praBical  Reafon. 

"  Let  fuch  be  your  condu6l,  that  the  maxim  of  your  will 
^*  may,  in  every  inftance,  be  admitted  as  the  principle  of  a 
'*  general  law  j — or  in  other  words  : 

:*  A\5l  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  CQiifider  and  to  employ  hu= 

'*  manity, 
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^^  manlty,  in  your   own  as  well    as  In  every  otlier  perfon,  al- 

**  ways  as  the  purpofcy  but  never  as  the  means  of  obtaining  your 

"  objea." 

TheoretTi  4th.  The  autonomy  of  the  will  is  the  only  principle 
of  all  moral  laws,  and  of  the  duties  conformable  to  them  :  all 
heteronomy  of  choice,  therefore,  not  only  eftablifties  no  obligation 
"whatever,  but  islikewife  contrary  to  the  principles  of  it,  and  to 
the  moral  purity  of  the  will.  The  fole  principle  of  morality 
jconfifts  in  the  independence,  namely  of  all  matter  of  the  law 
(i.  e.  the  objeft  delired),  and  at  the  fame  time  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  choice  by  the  pure  general  legiflative  forms,  of 
which  a  maxim  muft  be  fufceptible.  That  independence^  how- 
ever, is  liberty  in  a  negative  fenfe  5  whereas  X\i\%  peculiar  legtjla-- 
five  power  of  pure,  and  as  fuch  pra£llcal,  Reafon  is  liberty  in  a 
pojitive  fenfc.  Hence  the  moral  law  expreffes  nothing  elfe  but 
the  autonojny  of  pure  pradlical  Reafon,  i.  e.  of  liberty,  and  this 
itfelf  is  the  formal  condition  of  all  maxims,  under  which  alone 
they  can  correfpond  with  the  fupreme  praftical  law.  If,  there- 
fore, the  matter  of  volition,  which  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the 
objeft  of  a  deiire  that  is  connected  with  the  law,  enters  into  the 
condition  of  its  pojpibility  5  there  arifes  from  it  the  heteronomy  of 
choice,  namely,  the  dependence  on  the  law  of  nature,  to  follow 
any  one  impulfe  or  inclination  j  and  the  will  does  not  give  itfelf 
the  law,  but  only  the  precept  for  a  rational  obfervance  of  patho- 
logical laws.  But  the  maxim,  which  in  this  v¥ay  never  can  con- 
tain the  general  legiflative  form,  upon  the  fame  ground  efta- 
bliflies  not  only  no  obligation,  but  is  likewife  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  ^  pure  praftical  Reafon,  confequently  alfo  to  moral 
fentiment,  although  the  adion  thus  arifing  (hould  be  lawful. 

Sect   II.  Of  the  idea  concermTig  the  ohjeB  of  pure  praBical 
Reafon, 
»  Table 

Of  the  Categories  of  Liberty   relative  to  the  cognitions  we 
poj/efs  of  the  Good  and  Bffd^ 

X. 
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I. 

Of  QuANTITy. 

SuhjeBive,  in  confequence  of  maxims  :  {opinions  depending  upon 

the  will  of  the  individual  j) 
OhjeElive^  in  confequence  of  principles  :  {precepts  j) 
A  priori  objeftlve  as  well  as  fubjedive  principles  of  liberty  \ 

^laws,) 

2. 
Of  Quality  r 
practical  rules  of  appetition^  (prceceptivcr^ 
practical  rules  of  omi/Jtony  (prohibitivce,) 
pradical  rules  of  exceptions,  (exceptivcej) 

3- 

Of  Relation  : 
To  perf Quality , 

To  the  condition  of  the  perfon. 
Reciprocally  of  one  perfon  to  the  condition  of  another, 

4- 
Of  Modality  : 

Permitted  and  nonpermitted  anions, 
.©snfjrarrd^ontrary  to  duty, 
perfect  and  imperJeB  duty. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  motives  of  pure  praBical  Reafon, 

Critical  illuftration  of  the  analyfis  of  pure  practical  Reafon. 
EooK  IT.  Dialectic  of  pure  practical  Reason. 
I.  Antinomy  of  pure  praftlcal  Reafon. 
II.  Critical  folution  of  this  antinomy. 

III.  Of  the  principal  advantage  of  pure  pra£lical    Reafon,  in  its 

connexion  with  the  fpeculative. 

IV.  On  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  a  poftulate  of  pure  prac- 

tical Reafon. 
V.  On  the  exlHence  of  a  God,  as  a  fimilar  poftulate. 
VI.  On  the  poftulates  of  pure  practical  Reafon  in  general. 
VII.  In  what  manner  an  extenfive  improvement  of  pure  praftical 

Reafon 
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Reafon  Is  conceivable  In  a  particular  view,  without  incrca- 
ling  at  the  fame  time  Its  fpeculative  knowledge. 
VIII.  Of  fuppofed  truths,  being  a  necelTary  refult  of  pure  Reafon. 
IX.  Of  the  cognofcible  faculties  of  man,  being  wifely  proportion- 
ed to  his  pra6lical  de()inatIon. 
Methodical  dodlrine  of  pure  praftical  Reafon. 


XXV.  (9)  Critik  der  Urtheilskraft, — Critique  of  the  Judging 
Faculty.  8vo, Libau,  1790.  2d  Edit.  Berlin,  I793>pp.  482, 
and  Ixx  pp.  Preface  and  Introdudlon. 

The  author's  principal  aim  In  this  work  is  to  Inquire,*  whether  the 
Judging Facultyy'w\iic\iy  in  the  order  of  our  cognofcible  powers,  forms 
an  intermediate  capacity  between  the  UnderftandIng  and  Reafon, 
has  likewife  Its  own  principles  a  priori  '^  whether  thefe  are  confti- 
tutlve  or  merely  regulative  j  and  whether  that  faculty  of  judg- 
ing aifords  a  priori  the  rule  for  the  fenfatlons  of  pleafure  and  dlf- 
pleafure,  which  again  are  the  Intermediate  degrees  between  the 
cognofcible  and  appetitive  faculties.' 

*  A  Critique  of  pure  Reafon,  I.  e.  of  our  capacity  of  judging  con- 
formably to  principle*  apriori,  would  be  incomplete,  if  the  Judging 
Faculty,  which  likewife  claims  thefe  principles,  were  not  treated  as 
a  feparate  part  of  that  Critique  5  although,  in  a  fyftem  of  pure 
philofophy,  the  principles  of  judgment  muft  not  be  confidered  as  a 
feparate  part,  belonging  either  to  the  theoretical  or  praftical  de- 
partment of  the  fyftem  j  but,  in  cafes  of  emergency,  they  may  be 
occaiionally  conne6led  with  either.  For,  if  fuch  a  fyftem  ftiall 
once  be  eftabliftied  under  the  general  name  of  Metaphyfics  (a 
work,  the  complete  attainment  of  which  Is  by  no  means  Impoflible^ 
and  which  would  be  of  the  firft  Importance  to  the  general  ufe  of 
Reafon)  j  the  Critique  muft  have  previoufly  Inveftigated  the 
ground,  on  which  this  ftru£ture  Is  to  be  erefted,  as  well  as  the  fo- 
lidity  of  the  bafts  of  this  faculty,  that  deduces  its  principles  inde- 
pendent on  experience  :  and  if  any  one  part  of  this  fabric  ftiould 
be  found  to  ftand  upon  a  flight  foundation,  the  downfal  of  the 
whole  would  be  the  inevitable  confequence. 

*  But  we  may  eafily  perceive  from  the  nature  of  the  Judging 
Faculty,  that  the  difcovery  of  the  peculiar  principle  of  it,  muft  be 

attended 
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attended  with  great  dliRcultles  j  for  this  faculty  mufl  neceffarily 
contain  fome  fuch  principle  a  priori  j  becaufe,  in  the  contrary  cafe, 
it  could  not  be  fubjeft  to  the  moll  common  critique  as  a  particular 
faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge  j  and  becaufe  the  proper  ufe  of  it 
is  fo  neceffary,  and  fo  univerfally  admitted,  that  every  body  is  ac- 
quainted with  its  influence.  That  principle,  however,  muft  not 
be  derived  from  notions  a  priori^  fince  thcfe  are  the  property  of  the 
Underftanding,  and  the  application  of  them  only  belongs  to  the 
Judging  Faculty.  Hence  the  latter  muft  furnifti  an  idea,  through 
which  Indeed  we  obtain  no  intuition  of  any  obje6V,  but  which 
ferves  as  a  rule  to  that  faculty  itfelf.  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
of  an  objeBive  nature,  ffo  that  we  could  compare  the  judgment 
with  it  in  concreto  ;  for  to  do  this,  there  would  be  required  a  fe- 
cond  Judging  Faculty,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  dlftinguifh,  whe= 
ther  the  cafe  applies  to  the  lule  or  not. 

*  This  perplexity  on  account  of  a  principle  (whether  a  fubjec- 
tlve  or  objedive  one)  chiefly  manifefts  itfelf  in  thofe  judgments, 
xvhlch  are  called  aejlhetical^  which  relate  to  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Sublime,  whether  that  of  nature  or  art.  And  yet  Is  the  critical 
inveftigatlon  of  a  principle  of  the  Judging  Faculty,  refpefting 
thofe  obje£ls,  the  moft  important  part  of  the  Critique  of  this 
power.  For,  though  the  aefthetlcal  judgments,  of  themfelves, 
contribute  nothing  to  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of  things,  they  ne- 
verthelefs  belong  exclufively  to  the  cognofcible  faculty,  and  evince 
the  immediate  relation  of  this  faculty  to  the  ferifatlons  of  pleafurc 
and  difpleafure,  In  confequence  of  fome  one  principle  a  priori^ 
without  confounding  It  with  that,  which  may  be  the  caufe  of  de- 
termining the  appetitive  faculty  j  becaufe  this  has  Its  principles  a 
priori  in  notions^  which  are  the  produce  of  Reafon.' 

Having  premlfed  this  extra6\  from  the  author's  preface  to  the 
work  under  conlideratlon,  I  fliall  only  add  the  refult  of  Kant's  in- 
quiry refpe6ling  the  final  purpofes  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Second  Book  of  this  publication  ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  this  in- 
veftigatlon forms  the  moft  Interefting  and  effential  part  of  the 
whole.     It  is  as  follows. 

In  conformity  to  our  Reafon,  we  are  obliged  to  affume  a  certain 
connection   fubfifting  between  the  final  purpofes  of  natui",  in  the 

fame 
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manner  as  our  Underftanding,  in  confequencc  of  its  conftitutlon,  is 
impelled  to  combine  things  according  to  their  efficient  caufes. 
As  foon  as  we  obferve  a  certain  pofitive  relation  among  things  to 
one  another ;  as  foon  as  we  can  reprefent  to  ourfelves  one  thing  as 
poffible  only  through  the  idea  we  poffefs  of  another  ;  we  can  re- 
duce fuch  a  combination  to  no  other  idea  than  that  of  final  caufes, 
or  of  means  and  purpofes.  Although  we  are  not  able  to  perceive 
and  to  determine  the  ground,  on  which  that  connexion  reds,  as  a 
thing  independent  on  our  fenfes^  we  may  iHll  conceive  it,  in  a 
general  manner,  as  the  ground  of  fuch  a  combination  as  can  be 
reprefented  by  us  under  the  idea  of  connefting  final  caufes  j  we 
may  thus  think  of  it  under  the  only  Jyf/i^o/^  which  can  properly  de- 
note the  bafis  of  this  alTociation,  namely  that  of  Reafon.  In  this 
way,  however,  we  have  no  title  to  refer  the  modes  and  aftions  we 
obferve  in  our  Reafon,  to  that  being  (fubftratum)  itfelf  j  but  we 
muft  make  ufe  of  them  only  as  a  fymbol,  which  at'  Icafl  exprelTes 
fimilar  relations. 

We  mull,  therefore,  juflly  confider  the  world,  as  if  every  thing 
were  arranged  in  it  by  the  highell  Underftanding  j  and  we  muft, 
with  the  greateft  attention,  endeavour  to  difcover  in  experience 
thofe  traces,  that  are  every  where  fcattered  for  the  fupport  of 
this  conclufion  j  in  order  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the  conviftion 
arifing  from  a  very  confiderabk  number  of  individual  cafes.  In 
this,  we  ihall  the  better  fucceed,if,  as  the  ground-work  of  this  in* 
quiry,  we  exhibit  that  fyftematic  order,  which  is  already  deter- 
mined by  our  Reafon  a  priori,  and  in  confequence  of  which  deter- 
mination the  moral  beings  compofe  the  lafl:  and  abfolute  purpofe, 
to  which  all  other  things  ultimately  and  neceffarily  refer  as  the 
means  of  the  former.  But  lince  we  can  recognize  no  other  moral 
being  than  man,  we  muft  accordingly  regulate  our  inveftigations 
relative  to  final  purpofes,  and  particularly  attend  to  what  is  con- 
ne<5ted  with  hts  nature.  Here,  however,  xve  mull  abandon  the 
notion  hitherto  erroneoufly  maintained  by  many  Theologians, 
that  every  thwgh-AS  a  neceffary^relatlon  to  man.  For,  as  the  world 
of  moral  beings  certainly  confifts  of  more  clajQes  than  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  we  may  indeed  prefuppofe,  that  men  are  abfolute 
,j)urpofes,  yet  far  from  being  exclufively  fo  j  and  that  nature  has 
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not  been  confiituted  for  tlie  fake  of  men  alone,  but  tliat,  at  tbc 
fame  time,  other  moral  beings  have  not  been  difregarded.  We  may 
therefore  fafely  admit,  that  nature  has  been  fo  formed,  that  the  ef- 
fential  purpofes  concerning  man  can  be  certainly  attained,  not- 
withflanding  that  the  accidental  purpofes  rauft  occafionally  remaiu 
unaccorapllihed,  on  account  of  others  that  are  more  important  and 
neceffary.  For  this  affertion,  which  is  fupported  merely  upon  thq 
principles  of  our  moral  nature,  and  not  by  any  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  world  itfelf,  experience  only  furnlfties  us  with  arguments, 
which  this  order  of  the  world  difplays  in  individual  cafes.  But  the 
greatefl:  number  of  phenomena  muil  n^ceffarily  remain  inexplicable 
to  us,  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  world, 
and  from  whora  the  extenfive  territory  of  moral  beings  is  almod 
wholly  concealed  :  whereas  a  complete  knowledge  o£  th^ir  rela- 
tions to  purpofes  would  prefuppofe  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  fenfe,  but  likewife  that  of  moral  beings.  We  de- 
rive from  the  contemplation  of  the  world  no  proofs  (bowing  a  re- 
gular order  of  moral  purpofes,  but  we  inveftigate  the  cafes  corre- 
fpondlng  with  that  order,  fo  as  to  afcertain  it  in  the  individual,' 
and  to  ftrengthen  our  knowledge  upon  what  we  had  already  pre- 
fuppofed,  in  confequence  of  our  moral  nature.  For,  that  which 
affords  lome  knowledge  in  a  general  way,  gives  but  a  flight  degree 
of  conviction  j  while  that  which  animates  this  convi£lion  and  ren- 
ders it  applicable  to  particular  cafes,  i.  e.  our  fenfatiop  of  it,  is 
produced  only  by  individual  inftances. 

According  to  thqfe  principles,  v/e  fhall  be  able  to  difcovev 
traces  of  divine  wifdora  in  a  great  number  of  phenomena,  without 
neglecting  on  that  account  our  inquiries  into  nature,  Vv'hich  alon^ 
can  extend  our  knowledge  of  things  5  which  previoufly  unfolds  the 
matter  of  knowledge ;  and  which  points  oat  the  relations,  where- 
in divine  Vy'ifdom  is  evident.  The  field  of  ^hyfics  is  immenfe  ; 
and  by  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  who  has  produced  nature  itfelf 
conformably  to  final  caufes,  we  can  fet  no  limits  to  that  field. 
For,  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  final  caufes,  and  to  apply  them 
tp  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  is  entirely  oat  of  our  power  : 
%vc  can  only  mark  them  as  the  refults  arlfing  from  our  intuitive 
knowledge  of  nature,  with  this  limitation  5  tha',  when  we  obtain  a 

more 
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more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  thefe  things,  we  fliall 
iikewife  difcover  a  greater  variety  of  final  caufes,  and  fo  on  in  In- 
finitum. 

The  contemplation  of  nature,  agreeably  to  final  purpofes,  is 
therefore  fully  eftabllflied  in  the  conftitution  of  our  Reafon  j  al- 
though we  have  no  intuition  of  the  being  that  is  the  bafis  of  this 
order.  We  can  conceive  this  being  merejy  by  the  Idea  of  Reafon 
in  general,  as  the  only  poffible  way  of  apprehending  it  :  thus,  how- 
ever, our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  being  is  not  increafed  5 
and  we  only  fatlsfy  a  fubjeflive,  but  necelTary  claim  of  our  Reafon. 
For  fuch  an  order  of  things  as  depends  upon  a  regular  fuccefiion 
of  final  caufes,  can  be  thought  of  by  no  other  relation  but  that  of 
a  caufality  conformably  to  ideas  ;  a  refult,  which  exactly  corre- 
fponds  with  the  general  idea  of  an  efficient  Reafon. 

C0NTEi;rTS. 

InfrodiiSIion. — I.  Of  the  divlfion  of  philofophy    Into   theoretical 
and  pra6lical. 
II.  Of  the  extent  of  philofophy  In  general. 

III.  Of  the   Critique  of  the  Judging  Faculty,  being 

the  medium  of  combining  the    two    parts    of 
philofophy  into  one  fyftem. 

IV.  Of  the  Judging  Faculty  being  a  leglflatlve  power 

a  fir  tori, 
V.  The  principle  of  formal  conformation   [Ziveck- 
majjigheit)  of  nature  is  a  tranfcendentil    princi- 
ple   of  the  Judging  Faculty. 

VI.  Of    the   connexion    between    the    fenfatlon  of 

pleafure  and    the  idea  of  the  conformation  of 
nature. 

VII.  On  the  aefthetical  method  of  reprefenting  this 
conformation. 

VIII.  On  the  logical  method  of  exhibiting  the  fame. 
IX.  On  the  connexions    formed    between  the  le- 
glflatlve afts  of  the  Underftanding  and  Reafon, 
bv  means  of  the  ludgln?  Facultv. 
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Division  I.  Critique   of  the  aesthetical  Faculty  of 
Judging. 

Sect.  I.  Analysis  of  the  Aesthetical  Judging  Faculty. 

Book  L  Analyjis-  of  the  BeautifuL 

First  modification  of  the  Judgment  ofTaJle  according  to  its  quality. 

J  I.  The  judgment  of  tafte  is  aejlhetical.  2.  The  approbation 
determined  by  this  judgment  is  not  influenced  by  any  felf-intc- 
reft  relative  to  the  objed.  3,  The  approbation,  or  the  fatisrac- 
tion  we  exprefs  upon  what  is  agreeable^^s  conne6led  with  felf- 
intereft.  4.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  what  is  good. 
5.  Comparifon  of  the  three  fpecifically  different  kinds  of  fatis- 
fadion. 

JSecond  modification  of  the  judgffient  of  Tojie^  narncly  according  to 
its  quantity. 

^  6.  That  which  is  reprefented  as  an  obje61:  of  univerfal  approba- 
tion, independent  on  collateral  notions,  is  called  Beautiful.  7. 
Comparifon  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Agreeable,  and  the  Good,  by 
the  above  flated  character.  8.  The  unlverfality  of  approba- 
tion, in  a  judgment  of  tafte,  is  feprsfented  only  in  a  fubjeflive 
fenfe.  9.  Inveftlgation  of  the  quellion  :  whether  in  a  judgment 
of  tafte  the  fenfe  of  pleafure  precede  the  a6t  of  judging  upon 
the  objeft,  or  follow  it. 

Third  modification  of  the  Judgments  of  TaJIe,  according  to  their 

RELATION  to  purpofes, 
§  10.  Of  Conformation  in  general.      11.  The  judgment  of  tafte  is 
wholly  founded  upon  iht  form  or  the  nexus  finalis  of  an  objeft, 
(or  on  the  manner  of  rcprefenting   that  objefl  to    the  mind). 

12.  The  judgment  of  tafte   depends  upon  principles  a  priori. 

13.  14.  This  judgment  is  not  related  to  any  emotion  of  the 
mind.  15.  It  is  equally  unconnefted  with  the  idea  of  perfcflion. 
16.  That  judgment  of  tafte,  by  which  an  object  is  declared  to  be 
beautiful   only  under  a    certain  condition,    cannot  be  called  a 

pure  judgment.  1  7.  On  the  prototype  of  Beauty. 

Fourth  modification  of  the  Judgment    ofTafle^  according  to  the 

MODALITY  of  the  fatisfaBion  in  the  objects 

i    10.  This  modality  of  an  aeflhetical  judgment  is  not  a  necelTary, 

but 
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but  an  ^.v^w^Z/jry  determination  of  a// individuals,  refpefting  a 
judgment,  that  is  confidered  as  an  example  of  a  general  rule,  the 
particulars  of  which  cannot  be  defined.  19.  The  fubjedjve 
necefljty,  which  we  attribute  to  an  aefthetical  judgment,  is  con- 
ditional. 20.  The  condition  of  the  neceffity,  which  a  judgment 
of  tade  fuppofes,  is  the  idea  of  a  common  fenfe.  ii.  Whether 
we  have  grounds,  on  which  we  may  conclude  the  reality  of  a 
common  fenfe.  22.  The  neceflity  of  the  general  approbation, 
which  is  conceived  In  an  aefchetlcal  judgment.  Is  a  fubje^live 
neceffity,  which,  under  the  fuppolltion  of  a  common  fenfe,  Is  re- 
prefented  as  objecllve. 

CORROLLARIES  FROM  THESE  FOUR  MODIFICATIONS. 

I.  Tojle  Is  the  faculty  of  judging  of  an  object,  or  of  reprefent- 
iug  It.by  means  of  approbation  or  dlfapprobation,  unconneded 
with  anyfelf-interejl,  .  The  objccl  of  fuch  approbation  is  cal- 
led Beautiful. 

II.  Beauiiful'is  that  which  affords  univerfal  fatIsfa£^Ion,  without 
reducing  it  to  a  certain  idea. 

III.  Beauty  is  the  conformation  or  nexus Jinalis  of  an  obje^,  {d 
far  as  It  Is  obferved   in  it,  'without  the  reprefenialion  of  a  piir- 

pofe. 

IV.  Beautiful  Is  that  which  Is  recognised  as  an  objeft  of  ne- 
cejfary  fatisfacllon,  without  combining  with  it  a  particular  ideao 

Book  II.  Analyfis  of  the  Suhlime, 
§  23.  Tranfitlon  from  the  judging  power  of  the  Beautiful  to  that 
of  the  Sublime.  24.  Of  the  divifion  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
fenfatlon  of  the  Sublime.  A.  On  the  mathematical  Suhtime, 
2^,  Definition  of  the  Sublime  :  "  Sublime,  in  general,  Is  that 
which  is  abfolutely  great,  which  admits  of  no  comparifon,  to 
think  of  which  only  proves  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  is  not 
fiibjedl  to  any  fcale  of  the  fenfes,  &c."  26.  Of  the  raathema'- 
lical  computation  of  natural  obje6ls,  which  Is  requlfite  to  pro- 
duce the  idea  of  the  Sublime.  27..  Of  the  quality  of  the 
fatlsfa^lion  we  receive  In  judging  of  the  Sublime.  B.  On  the 
dynamical  Sublime  of  nature,  28.  Nature  confidered  as  might 
{^otcntla),     29.   On  xhe    modality  of   the  judgment  refpecling 

the 
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T;ke  Sablinie  or  nature.- — BeduBion  of  the  pure  ojlhetical judg- 
ments.— 3*0.  The  deduftion  of  aefthetical  judgments  upon  the 
obje£ls  of  nature  mufl  not  be  direfted  to  what  we  caU  fublime 
in  the  latter,  but  to  the  Eeautiful  only.  3^1.  On  the  proper 
method  of  this  deduflion.  32.  F/>y?  peculiarity  of  an  aefthetical 
judgment  ;  "  that  it  determines  its  objeft  with  refpedl  to  the 
fatisfa6lion  found  in  it,  at  the  fame  time  claiming  the  approba- 
tion oi  every  bady,  as  if  it  were  ohjeEiive^'^  33.  Second  ^zcvXvsl- 
rity  :  "  that  it  cannot  at  all  be  determined  by  argumental  proofs, 
as  if  it  were  merely y//4/>c7zW."  34.  No  obje6live  principle  of 
tafte  can  be  difcovered.  35.  The  principle  of  tafte  is  the 
fubjedive  principle  of  the  judging  faculty  in  general,  '^d.  How 
the  dedudion  of  aefthetical  judgments  muft  be  carried  on.  37. 
What  is  properly  aiTerted  a  priori,  in  this  judgment,  concerning 
the  object.  38.  Dedudion  of  aefthetical  judgments.  39.  Hov/ 
a  fenfation  can  be  communicated.  40.  Of  Tafte,  as  a  fpecics 
oifenfus  communis,  41.  0^  the  empirical  intereft  ip  the  Beau- 
tiful.  42.  Of  the  intelledual  intereft.  43.  Of  art  in  general. 
**  Art  is  dirtinguiflied  from  Nature,  like,  doing  [facere^  from 
a6ling  or  operating  in  general  (agere)  3  and  the  produ61ion  oc 
the  former,  i.  e.  work  (o/>«j)  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  latter  as 
operation  {^effe&iis^. — Art,  as  human  ingenuity,  is  further  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  Science,  like  the  praftical  from  the  theoretical 
part  of  geometry ;  for  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  cf 
navigation,  for  inftance,  does  not  yet  form  a  praftical  naviga- 
tor :  hence  the  Sciences  imply  the  knowledge  cf  things,  and 
the  Arts  teach  us  the  practical  application  of  that  knowledge.— 
Laftly,  Art  is  diftinguiftied  from  handicraft ,  the  former  may  bs 
called yr^-^j  the  latter,  mercenary  arty  44.  Of  tlie  fine  arts. 
45.  By  fine  arts  is  underftood  any  art,  fo  far  as  it,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  imitative  of  nature.  46,  47.  The  fine  arts  are  the  ef- 
forts of  genius.  48.  Of  the  diftin£l:ion  fubfifting  between  ge- 
nius and  tafte.  "  To  judge  of  beautiful  objedls,  as  fuch,  re- 
quires tajie  ;  but  the  art  of  producing  fuch  objects,  fuppofes  ^^- 
niusy  49.  Of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  compofe  what 
is  called  genius..  50.  Tafte  and  genius  muft  be  combined  in  the 
produftions  of  the  fine  arts.   51,  Of  the  divifion  of  fine  the  arts : 
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**  I.)  the  arts  of  language,  viz.  Oratory  and  Poetry  \  2.)  the 
arts  of  fenfible  imitation,  which  are  either  thofe  of  true  or  of 
illufory  exhibitions,  the  former  are  called  Plajiic^  the  latter 
Painting  : — Piajlic  includes  Statuary  and  ArchitcBiire  5  paint- 
ing confifts  either  in  copying  beauteous  nature,  or  in  beau- 
tiiully  arranging  her  produdions  •,  i.  e.  in  the  iefpe6live  arts  of 
Painting  or  P/eafure -gardening  •, — 3.)  the  beautiful  combination 
of  external  fenfations,  viz.  the  arts  of  Mujic  and  Dying.''"' 
52.  Of  the  combination  of  the  fine  arts  in  one  and  the  fame 
produftion.  ^^.  Comparifon  of  the  fine  arts  with  one  another, 
with  regard  to  their  aeHhetical  value. 

Sect;  II.  Dialectic  of  the  Aesthf.tical  Judging  Faculty. 
§  55 — 57"  R-eprefentation  and  Solution  of  the  Antinomy  of  Tafte. 
58.  On  the  Idealifm  of  conformation  in  nature  as  well  as  art, 
being  the  only  principle  of  the  aefthetical  faculty  of  judging. 
^9.  Of  Beauty  as  the  fymbol  of  Morality,  60.  Append.  Of 
the  methodical  do6lrine  of  Tafte. 

Division  II.  Critiqjje  of  the  Teleological  Faculty  of 
Judging. 

h   61.  Of  the  cbjecllve  conformation  of  nature. 

SeB.  I.  Anulyjis  of  the  teleological  faculty  ofjudgifig. 

J  62.  Of  the  obje6live  conformation,  which  is  merely  formalf  in 
diftindilion  from  what  is  material.  6^^.  Of  the  relative  con- 
formation of  nature,  in  diftin£lion  from  the  internal.  64.  Of 
the  peculiar  charailer  of  things,  as  purpofes  of  nature.  6^, 
Things,  as  natural  purpofes,  are  organized  beings.  66.  Of  the 
principle  of  judging  of  the  internal  conformation  of  organized 
beines.  67.  Of  the  teolological  principle  of  judging  of  Nature 
in  general,  as  a  fyftem  of  purpofes.  68.  Of  the  principle  of 
Teleology,  as  an  internal  principle  of  Natural  Philofophy. 

ScB.  II.  Dialeciic  of  the  teleological  Faculty  of  Judging, 

5  69.  The  antinomy  of  the  Judging  Faculty.  70,71.  Repre- 
fentation    and  folution  of  this  antinomy.     72.  Of  the    various 
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iyftems  refpefling  the  conformation  of  nature.  73.  None  of 
thefe  fyftems  is  fatisfaflory.  74.  The  caufe  of  the  impoffibillty 
of  treating  this  idea,  "  that  nature  Is  technically  arranged,"  in  a 
dogmatical  manner,  lies  in  our  Incapacity  of  explaining  the  de- 
iign  or  aim  of  nature.  75.  The  idea  of  an  obje^llve  conforma- 
tion of  nature  is  a  critical  principle  of  Reafon,. belonging  to  the 
reflex  Faculty  of  Judging.  76.  Illuftrating  remarks.  77.  Of 
the  peculiarity  of  the  human  underdanding,  from  which  the 
idea  of  the  purpofes  of  nature  arifes.  78.  On  the  principle  of 
the  univerfal  mechaalfm  of  matter,  united  with  the  teleological 
principle  in  the  technical  (architedlonic)  arrangement  of  na- 
ture. 

Appendix.  Methodical  doBr'ine  of  the  teleological  Faculty  cf  Judging. 

J  79.  Whether  Teleology  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  branch  of 
Phyfics.  80.  Of  the  necefiity  of  clafling  the  principle  of  me- 
chanlfm  under  that  of  teleology,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  a 
thing  as  a  defign  of  nature.  81.  On  the  aflbciatlon  of  mecha- 
nlfm  with  the  teleological  principle,  accounting  for  natural  pur- 
pofes, as  being  the  nroJu£lIons  of  nature.  82.  Of  the  teleolo- 
gical fyflem  In  the  external  relations  of  organized  beings.  83. 
Of  the  laft  purpofe  (defign)  of  nature  as  a  teleological  fyftera. 
84.  Of  the  final  purpofes  of  the  exiftence  of  a  world,  I.  e.  of  the 
creation  itfelf.  85.  Ofphyficq-theology.  86.  Of  ethlcotheology. 
87.  Of  the  moral  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God.  88.  The  validity 
of  this  moral  proof  is  limited.  89.  Of  the  ufeof  the  moral  argu- 
ment. 90.  Of  the  manner  of  admitting  things  as  true,  ii\  a  moral 
proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God.  91.  Of  the  manner  of  confldering 
things  as  true,  by  means  of  a  praflical  belief. 


XXVI.  Ueber  ehte  Entdeckung,  nach  der  alle  Critii^  der  reinen 
Vernunft  dutch  eine  ciltere  enthehrVich  gemacht  iverden  foil. 
On  a  certain  difcoverj^  bj  means  of  which  every  (new) 
Critique  of  pure  Reafon  is  faid  to  be  rendered  unneceflary 
by  an  earlier  one.     8vo.  Koenigsherg,   1790. 

We  merely  take  notice  of  this  publication,  here,  for  the  fake  of 
corapletenefs.     It  can  fcarcely  be  conlidered  as  forming  a  diftin^l 
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part  of  Kant's  fyflematic  works  j  It  is  neitlier  mentioned  as  fuch, 
by  the  numerous  German  commentators  upon  the  Critical  Philo- 
fophy,  nor  has  Mr  Nitsch  of  London  availed  himfelf  of  this  (^ap- 
parently polemic)  produdion,  in  his  late  view  of  the  Kantian 
principles. — For  this  reafon,  we  do  not  htfitate  to  pafs  it  over  in 
illence,  and  to  devote   a  confiderable  degree   of  attention  to  the; 

following  work,  on  Religion,  \yhich  is  of  infinitely  greater  import- 
ance. 


XX Vn.  (lO.)  Die  P^eligion  hinerhalh  den  Gren%en  derhlojfen 
Venumft.  Religion  conlidered  within  the  bounds  of  meie 
Reafon.  Koenigsberg.  1793.  2d  Edit,  enlarged.  1794,  pp. 
314,  and  xxvi  pp.  Preface. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  philofopher,  to  know 
what  relation  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  age  bears  to  the  fpe- 
culative  notions  of  Reafon,  that  are  propagated  in  the  phllofophic 
iyflems  of  his  cotemporaries.  Although  the  inquiries  of  this  na- 
ture be  condu<fted  independently  of  aay  pofitive  religious  creed, 
we  may  yet  congratulate  ourfelves  upon  the  dlfcovery,  when  that 
pofitive  religion,  which  guides  a  very  confiderable  part  of  man- 
kind, and  which  has  produced  fo  many  excellent  moial  effefts,  is 
not  found  to  be  altogether  inconfiftent  wirh  the  principles,  main- 
tained by  the  molf  profound  and  eminent  philofophers.  We  may 
at  the  fame  time  learn,  to  give  a  more  pra6lical  explanation  upon 
thofe  fymbolical  points,  that  have  hitherto  met  with  no  ufefal  ap- 
plication, and  that  have  occafioHcd  many  fruitlefs  and  bloody  con- 
tefls. 

No  man  of  candour  and  impartiality  will  cenfure  the  dcfign  of  a^ 
writer,  who  employs  his  philolophic  maxims  (if  they  be  otherwife 
well  eftabliflied  upon  a  critical  bafis),  in  order  to  ferve  as  prin- 
ciples, for  explaining  ambiguous  doftrines  and  pofitive  inftitutions. 
For,  if  the  Deity  has  immediately  intrufted  man  with  fo  valuable 
a  gift  as  religion  a6tually  is,  it  muft  have  been  corrupted  by  mpn 
therafelves,  who  have  delivered  it  to  their  pofteiity,  with  fuch  ad- 
ditions as  are  inconfiftent  with  the  principlei  of  Reafon ;  and  the 
true   original   fenfe  of    fuch  traditions    can   be  difcoverad   onl^ 
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1^\^ougll  the  proper  exerclfe  of  Reafon.  Every  attempt,  there- 
fore, of  reftoring  harrnony  between  the  pofitive  teoets  of  Religion 
and  thofe  of  philofophy^  muft  be  coniidered  as  highly  beneficial  to 
mankind  J  becaufe,  in  this  manner  only,  the  defign  of  that  revela- 
tion can  be  confidently  attained. 

Our  fatlsfadion,  too,  mull  be  the  more  complete^  when  we  have 
ian  opportunity  of  obferving,  that  fuch  a  revelation   has   not  only 
been  preferved  in  its  purity    during  the   courfe  of  many  centuries, 
byt  likewife  has   been  the  means  of  exercifing  the    rational  facul- 
ties of  man,  upon  the    moft  profound  fubjefts  of  inquiry. — If  we 
compare  the    principal  tenets  of  the  Chriflian  Religion  with   the 
principles  of  the  Kantian  fyftem,  we  fliall  be  agreeably  furprifed 
to  find,  that    the  foriner  are    perfedly  confiftent  with    the  latter, 
and  that  this  author  fatisfies  all  the  claims,  which  can  be  made  on 
philofophy,    to  eftabli(h  a  pure  religious  doftrine.     For  the  refiilt 
of  Kant's  invelligations,  upon  this  head,  is  nearly  the  following  : 
ift,  That  Ghriftianity  is  throughout  a  moral  Religion,  fuch  as  Rea- 
fon requires  of  every  religious    eftablifllraent  whatever.     It  is, 
among  the  numerous  religions  in  thfe  world,  the  only  one,  which 
derives  its  principles  from  pure  morals,  and  which  reprefents  to 
man  his  deftination  as  attainable  only  by  moral  means.  It  Indeed 
prefuppores,  that  he    has  the    power  and  ability  of  doing,  what 
the   law  of  philanthropy  commands  him  j  though,   at  the  fame 
Unie,    Religion  apprized  him  of  that  refiftance,   which   natural 
inclinations   or  carnal  defires  oppofe  to  the  exerclfe  of  Reafon. 
It  further  appropriates  to  him,  in  exprefs  tertns,  the  capacity  of 
overcoming  thefe  diiHculties  5  and  as   the  human  underllanding 
fcan  arrive  at  no  objei^ive   knowledge  of  fuch  a  power,    Scrip- 
ture lays  the  foundation  of  it  in  fomething  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  fenfes,  while  it  gives  nian  the  ailurance,  that  the  Deity  may 
alfo  endow  him    with  faculties,    which  materially  differ   from 
thofe  of  mere  fenfitive  beings  \  in  brder  to  accomplifh,  by  the 
power  of  his  will,  whatever  he  judges  to    be  morally  right  and 
and  falutary.     In  this   manner  alone,  Reafon    can  f6rm  a  com- 
J)lete  and  clear  notion,  that   the  moral  power  is   a  fuperfsnfthle 
agent,  whofe  origin  or,  in  the  language  of  Kant,  whofe  poflibility' 
we  cannot  by  any  means  conceive. 
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2d.  The  true  defiination  of  man  is,  conformably  to  the  principles 
of  Chriflianity,  not  fought  for  in  the  feniible,  but  in  the  fuper- 
fenfible  part  of  nature.  Man  muft  acquire  happinefs  by  his  mo- 
ral condu6l,  but  he  ought  not  to  expedl  the  former  in  this  world  j 
not  to  derive  his  hopes  of  it  from  his  fenfitive,  but  from  his 
moral  nature.  For,  according  to  the  Chriftian  doftrine,  his  fole 
bufinefs  here  confifts  in  preparing  and  making  himfelf  worthy  of 
ft,  through  a  purely  moral  life. 

3d.  The  Chriftian  Religion  throughout  prefuppofes  a  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and  the  idea  of  the  mdral  order  of  things 

.  ferves  as  its  bafis :  this  order,  hfowever,  can  be  realized  or  ac» 
compllflied  only  in  relation  to  the  whole  exiilence  of  rational 
beings.  Exadly  in  the  fame  manner  is  this  proportion  deter- 
mined by  our  Reafon. 

4th.  The  Religion  of  Chrlfl  enjoins  us  to  confider  good  will  to  all 
mankind  as  the  fupr&rae  principle  of  all  our  alliens.  It  enjoins  us 
to^  unite  felf-love,  in  equal  proportion  with  univerfal  benevolence, 
or  rather  to  make  the  former  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
latter  :  and  this  is  precifely  the  di£late  of  Reafon,  and  what  Kant 
aiierts  to  be  the  firft  moral  precept.  Through  this  pra£licai 
law  alone,  the  Chriftians  determine  the  attributes  of  the  Deity .^ 
fmce  they  reprefent  him  zs  the  moral  creator,  preferver,  and 
luler  of  the  worM. 

?th.  Thus,  in  the  religion  of  Chrift,  morality  is  laid  down  as  the* 
cognofcible  ground,  on  which  we  eftabliih  our  knowledge  of  the 
Deity.  We  can  boaft,  indeed,  of  no  perceptive  cognition  of 
that  Beings  yet  we  are  not  contented  with  a  mere  fpeculative 
notion  of  him,  whofe  attributes  we  can  clearly  exhibit  in  the 
idea  of  a  moral  intelligent  power.     Laftly, 

6th.  The  whole  aim  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  ris  the  jhoral  im- 
proven^ent  and  perfection  of  man.  The  whole  purpofe  of  Re- 
ligion, when  contemplated  by  Reafon,  can  be  no  other  than  to 
render  man  morally  better,  or  to  iniprove  his  moral  worth.  It 
muft  admit  of  being  employed  as  the  means  of  ftrengthcning  his 
moral  faculties,  of  removing  the  obftacles  that  frequently  occur 
in  the  pradlice  of  morality^  and  of  fortifying  the  powers  of 
Reafon. 
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Even  the  dogmatical  part  of  the  Chriftlan  doctrine  is  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  difplay,  in  the  greater  number  of  inftances,  a  relative 
application  to  morals  j  and  the  principal  tenets  of  it,  have  a  ma- 
nlfeft  tendency  to  folve  moral  difficulties.  Thefe  appear  at  fo  early 
a  period  among  men,  that  attempts  to  account  for  them  very  foon 
fcllovv.  Such  explanations,  in  general,  are  extremely  ludicrous, 
efpecially  in  the  infancy  of  Reafon,  when  fancy  fupplies  Its  place, 
and  before  experience  has  been  made  our  guide*  Imagination 
fcarcely  liftens  to  thefaggeftions  of  Reafon  j  and,  in  this  lituation, 
men  are  eafily  pleafed  with  any  plaufible  anfwer,  which  their  ancef- 
tors  have  contrived  from  the  rich  fiores  of  mythology.  Though  their 
knowledge  of  objects  is  not  thereby  increafed,  yet  the  hypothefes 
thus  contrived  are  ufually  ingenious,  fo  that  they  might  afford 
fome  fatisfa£lion,  if  they  were  founded  upon  any  thing  but  fancy. 

This  Infant  age  of  reafoning,  If  It  may  be  called  fo,  is  attended 
with  the  advantage,  that  it  does  not  conceal  the  difficulties,  for 
which  it  cannot  account.  Reafon,  being  gradually  enlightened 
by  philofophy,  is  confcious  of  this  chimerical  method  of  explain* 
ing  things ;  but  as  it  imagines  any  other  explanation  to  be  im- 
poflible  J  it  rather  confiders  the  difficulty  itfelf  as  fiditlous,  in  or* 
der  to  fhow,  that  all  attempts  at  explaining  it  muft  be  difpenfed 
with. 

By  gradual  advances,  Reafon  dlfcovers  that  fuch  difficulties 
really  exift,  ind  that  aU  fophiftlcal  difputes  upon  them  are  of  no 
avail.  At  the  fame  time,  we  find  that  the  former  are  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  to  admit  of  no  other  folution  than  that  by  pra6lical 
ideas,  and  that  thefe  Ideas  arc  expreffed  in  thofe  fanciful  explana- 
tions of  mythology,  by  the  reprefentatlon  oifenfible  objefts. 

Now,  fince  every  thing  conne£led  with  morals,  as  well  as  tvtxj 
conclufion  drawn  from  that  fource,  isjuftly  denominated  by  the 
epithet  *  divine  j'  it  is  eafy  to'  perceive,  how  thofe  mythological 
objefls,  together  with  the  Seditious  produdions  of  fancy,  could  be 
called  divine  revelations.  For  there  really  is  a  moral  text  or 
meaning  at  the  foundation  of  them,  but  which  can  be  difclofed 
only  in  a  more  improved  ftate  of  Reafon. 

From  this  dedudIon,it  becomes  perfe6lly  evident,  in  what  man  - 
ner  we  meet  with  two  very  different  explanations  of  fuch  books,  a? 
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fcontaia  tlie  like  folutions  of  moral  propolitions,  under  the  title  of 
Revelation.  One  of  thefe  explanations  namely  boafts  of  ftating 
the  literal  fenfe  of  the  Writ^  and  is  ftyled  the  grammatical  inter- 
pretation :  the  other  traces  the  ideas,  that  may  originally  have  oc- 
Cilioned  thofe  fifiions,  and  confiders  the  fubjefts  of  mythology  as 
the  fymbols  of  thofe  ideas.  And  this  is  julily  called  the  moral  ivi- 
terpretation.  If  nOw  each  of  the  two  purfues  its  own  method  of 
inquiry,  difputes  may  eafily  arife  am(*»ig  the  diiferent  interpreters  5 
for  they  will  frequently  find  oppolite  meanings  in  one  and  the 
fame  paiTage. 

Thefe  diffenfions  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  daily  dif- 
j)la.j^  their  baneful  effefts,  however  eafily  they  might  be  fettled,  if 
the  interpreters  were  not  averfe  to  enter  into  a  proper  agreement 
upon  certain  points.  For,  no  man  viill  deny,  that  all  Rcvelatiori 
lefts  npoa  the  inward  ftate  of  our  mind  \  that  jiU  pofitive  Religions 
are  more  or  lefs  perf^ft  exprefiions  of  Revelation  •,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  tri:e  interpretation  of  it  can  b6  difcotered  only  by  our 
own  fubjeftit'e  operations.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  cfnly,  who  2re 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  c^f  th^  hunian  mind,  can  find  the 
true  fenfe  of  Revelations.  Rsafon  is  here  likewife  the  fupreme 
tribunal,  from  which  no  further  appeal  can  be  made.  The  doctrines 
of  the  original  cvil,  of  reconciliation,  and  many  other  principles, 
peculiar  to  the  Chrillian  Religion,  are  f)unded  on  a  bafis,  that  ad- 
mits cf  very  excellent  and  ufeful  reflf(51ions,  upon  the  moral  con- 
Hitution  of  man^  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  h]s  defiination  has 
been  provided  for.  Nay,  from  thefe  doftrincs,  it  is  evident,  how 
thofe  opinions,  which  sppear  to  have  a  common  origin  in  human 
nature, have  ever  been  reprefented  through  certain  narratives  and  al- 
legories ;  and  how  the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages  reforted  to  them,  as 
if  they  had  been  condudled  by  an  invlfible  hand,  without  being  uni- 
formly confcious  of  their  true  meaning.  And  is  there  any  greater 
iervice,  which  the  philofophic  inquirer  can  render  mankind,  than 
to  invclligate  thefe  traces  of  Reafon,  which,  by  their  facred  anti- 
quity, have  fo  important  an  influence  on  human  affairs  5  though 
their  origin  be,  for  the  moil;  part,  involved  in  obfcurity.  From  thi-j 
inveftigation,  the  only  explanation  muft  refult,  which  can  contri- 
bute to  the  aUuinmcut  of  that  ultimate  end,  for  which  man  h  or?i 
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ginally  defigiied.  If,  in  this  way  of  explaining  fymbols,  wefearch 
merely  for  figns  of  fuch  truths,  as  are  prevloufly  difcovercd  by  our 
mind,  the  errors  or  millakes  canrxot  be  fo  detrimental,  as  if  we  aim- 
ed at  finding  the  truth  itfelf,  by  means  of  thefe  fymbols.  For,  in 
the  former  cafe,  imagination  can  merely  mi-llead  us  to  denote  a 
true  thing  by  a  falfe  fymbol  j  whereas,  in  the  latter  cafe,  we  arc 
pjcpofed  to  the  danger  01  confounding  a  fymbol  (to  which  ouv  fancy 
is  but  too  fondly  attached)  with  the  truth  itfelf,  and  thus  of  falling 
into  mere  chimerical  notions.  Let  us  therc,fore  fearch  in  the  re- 
gions of  truth  J  and,dire61ing  our  views  to  the  rnonnments  of  anti- 
quity, inquire,  whether  among  them  wc  can  difcover  no  figrts 
correfponding  with  our  moral  attainments.  Thus  we  may  faci- 
litate the  accefs  to  the  fanftuary  of  truth,  in  as  much  as  cur  new 
inethod  of  explaining  will  afcertain,  whether  we  have  fucceeded 
la  exploring  the  juft  character  of  religious  truths,  and  whether  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  refpec^ive  fymboU  has  ever  been  clearly  uader- 
flpod. 

CONTLNTS. 
Sect.  I.  On    the   conjunction  or  league  between  the  bad  and 

GOOD  PRINCIPLE  ;    OR  ON     THE    RADICAL  EVIL  IN  HUMAN  NATURE. 

1.  Of  the  original  difpcfition  (incUulttion)  to\vards  the  gr.od  in 
human  nature, 

2.  Of  the  propenllty  to  vice, 

3;.  Whether  man  is  naturally  vicious. 
4.  Of  the  origin  of  evil  in  human  nati^re. 

General  Remarks.    Q^  the   manner  of  reftoring  to  its  vi^ur  the 
or/^/«^/ difpofuion  towards  the  good. 

Sect.  II.  On  the   contest  between  the    good  principle  and  the 

BAD,  FOR  THE  D0?/IINI0N  OVER  MANKIND. 

X.  Of  the  legal  claim   of  the  good   principle  to   the  dominlcr^. 

over  mankind. 
^.  Of  the  legal  claim  of  the  bad  principle  to  that  dominior),  and 

the  cor\l;eft  betwe<^n  the  two  principles. 


Sect» 
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Sect.  III.  On  the   victory  of  the  good  principle  oVer  the  bad, 

AND  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  KINGDOM  OF  GoD  UPON  EarTH. 

C^aj>.  I.  Phiiofophicai  exhibition  of  the  viBory  of  the  good  principle, 
by  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  God  upon  Earth, 

2.  Of  the  ethical  ftate  of  nature. 

2.  Man  mull  leave  the  ethical  ftate  of  nature,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  member  of  an  ethical  commonwechh . 

3.  The  idea  of  an  ethical  commonwealth  is  that  oi  k  people  of 
God^  under  ethical  laws. 

4.  The  idea  of  a  people  of  God  is  (through  human  regula- 
tions) no  otherwife  to  be  exhibited  in  pradice,  but  by  the 
formation  of  a  Church. 

5.  The  conftitution  of  every  church  uniformly  begins  with  fome 
or  other  hiftorical  belief  (revelation)  which  may  be  called  the 
church-belief,  and  this  is  mod  fuitably  founded  on  a  Holy 
Writ. 

6.  The  pure  religious  belief  is  the  fupreme  interpreter  of  church- 
belief. 

7.  The  gradual  tranfition  of  church-belief,  to  the  exclafive  pre- 
valence of  the  pure  religious  belief,  indicates  the  approach 
of  a  kingdom  of  God. 

Chap,  11.  Hijiorical  exhibition  of  the  gradual  foundation  of  the  pre^ 

dominance  of  the  good  principle  upon  Earth. 
Sect  IV.  Of  the  worship  and  spurious  worship  under  the  domi- 
nion OF  the  good  principle,  or  of  religion  and  priesthood  ^'. 

A.  Of  the  divine  fervice  in  Religion  in  general, 

1.  The  Chriftian  Religion  confidered  as  a  Natural  Religion. 

2.  The  Chriftian  Religion  confidered  as  a  Learned  Religion. 

B.  Of  the  fpurious  worfhip  of  God,  in  a  flatutary  Religion  efiablifhcd 
by  men, 

§    I.  Of  the  general  fubjeflive  ground    ol  religious  fancy, 

2. 


*  PJaffenthum^  in  German,  is  not  literally '  priefthood,'  nor  does  it  fignify  *  prieft- 
craft ;'  but  it  cxpreffes  the  ufurped  dominion  of  the  clergy,  by  which  they  pre- 
tend to  be  in  the  exclufive  poffeflion  of  the  means  of  difpenfing  abfolution  froir: 
Uns  and  divine  grace. 
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2.  The  moral  principles  of  Religion,  confidered  in  oppofition 
to  religious  fancy. 

3.  Of  Vriejlhood^  as  being  an    order  of  men  engaged  in   the 
fpurious  worfhip  of  the  good  principle. 

4;  Of  the  guide  afforded  by  confcience^  in  matters  of  belief. 


XXVIII.  Zum  ewige?t  Frieden^  &.C.     Proje6l  for  a  perpetual 
peace.     A  philofophical  Ellay.     104  pp.  8vo.  Konigsbsrg, 

^795- 

Of  this  original  work,  which  Is  fo  much  and  judly  admired  on 
the  continent,  we  already  polTefs  an  Englifli  trarllation.  And  if 
the  appearance  of  this  produ6lion  in  foreign  verfions  could  efla- 
blifti  any  proof  of  its  merits,  I  might  add,  that  "  Kant's  projefl  for 
a  perpetual  peace"  has  been  likewife  tranilated  into  French,  and 
indeed  with  the  fanftion  of  the  author,  who  has  furniflied  the 
French  tranfiator  with  a  new  Supplement,  which  contains,  ''  afe- 
cret  article  for  a  perpetual  peace.'''* 

Many  of  our  political  readers  mufi:  remember,  that  the  idea  of 
a  perpetual  peace  has  formerly  employed  the  pen  of  the  good 
Abbot  de  St.  Pierre  j  and  that,  at  a  ftill  earlier  period,  the  mod 
patriotic  King  of  whom  France  can  boaft,  Kekry  IV,  was  ferlouf- 
ly  engaged  in  modelling  this  beneficent  plan,  which  he  propofed  to 
fubmic  to  the   confideration  of  his  cotemporary  potentates,  if  an 

untimely  death  had   not  fruftrated    that  philanthropic    defio-n. . 

Though  our  fage  politicians  have  always  confidered  plans  of  this 
kind  as  the  fanciful  productions  of  good-natured  fanatics,  it  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  obferved,  that  by  difputing  on  the  poffibillty 
of  a  perpetual  peace,  the  necelTity  of  a  perpetual  waifare  mufl  be 
^  admitted  as  a  maxim  ^  becaufe,  without  being  continually  prepa- 
red for  war,  the  different  ftates  of  Europe  could  not  long  exifl  to- 
gether. This  maxim,  however,  is  as  abominable  in  theory,  as  it 
is  practically  deiiru6live  of  every  principle  of  morality.  For,  if 
i:// independent  ftates  adopt  or  continue  to  pra6lice  fuch  a  maxim, 
and  if  their  views  be  conftantly  direfted  to  the  execution  of  it, 
their  political  exiftence  itfelfmuft  be  extremely  precarious.  From 
this  fource,  T  am  iaclia'ed  to  derive  the  frequent  revolutions  in  the 

Q»,  po]iticalc 
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political  world,  the  frequent  returns  from  a    ftate  of  intcUeftual 
and  moral  improvement  to  their  former    barbaiifm,  and  the  per- 
petual animofities  (emphatically  called,  natura/  enm'itits^  between 
man  and  man,  which  are  fo  induflriouily  tranfmitted  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another  ;  efpe^ially  in  the  frontier-provinces  of  differ- 
ent nations. — Man  is  a  fighting  animal  I  is  the  general  outcry  of 
all   thofe  who  are   interciled,  whether  direftly  or    indiredlly,  in 
propagating  this  abfard  and  pernicious  do6lrine.     Even  admitting, 
that  man  is  naturally  prone    to  exercife  his  phyfical  powers ;  that 
he  has  this  propenfity  in  common  with  the  lower  animals  j  that  he 
occafionally  manifells  the  defire  of  revenge  and  conqueft,  not  un- 
like the  rapacious  tyger  or  the  victorious  lion  j  an<i  that  he  cannot 
eaiily  overcome    thefe  natural  inclinations,  as  long  as  his  inhuman 
feats  are  more  admired  and  encouraged  than  the  dignified,  though 
isfs  alluring,  exertions  of  his  intellefl  j — do^s  it  follow  from  thefe 
primitive  difpofitions  of  favage  man,  that  perpetual  warfere  is  a  ne- 
ceiTary  evil  in  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  fociety  ?     I  hope  for  the  honour 
of  humanity,  that  none    but  the  callous  financiers  of  deluded  na- 
tions, or  the  avaricious  contraClors  of  armies  and  navies,  with  their 
luimercus  train  of  connections,  will  be  hardy  enough    to  draw  fo 
falfe  a  couclufion.  '"        ' 

When  we  confider  thofe,  who  direft  the  affairs  of  nations,  in  a 
moral  as  well  »s  legillutive  capacity,  it  is  rather  furprifing,  that 
ihe  important  plan  of  a  perpetual  peace  has  never  been  duly  weighs 
ed  :  while  many  fubje6ts  of  \th  confequence,  and  comparatively 
trifling  matters,  daily  occupy  their  attention.  Nobody  will  deny, 
that  the  ideas  of  right  and  wTong,  of  juft  and  unjuft,  are  equals- 
applicable  to  a  plurality  of  ftates,  as  to  different  individuals  of 
one  or  feveral  countries.  The  only  obflacle  to  the  jujl  applica- 
tion of  thefe  ideas  muft,  therefore,  lie  in  the  diverfity  of  opinions, 
arifing  among  thofe  corrupted  fervants  of  the  flate,  to  whom  the 
management  of  external  affairs  is  intrufted.  Why,  therefore,  do 
the  rulers  of  nations  not  agree  upon  a  general  federation  of  flates  ? 
. — Why  do  they  not,  lilyc  every  other  reafonable  being,  fubmit  to 
arbitration,  by  choofing'the  arbiters  from  the  bofom  of  difintereffed 
ilates  J  in  order  to  fettle  fach  differences  as  their  own  minifters 
>:'dnnot  deterniine -"     This  would  be  the  only  rational  and  proper 

method  } 
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rnetliod  ,  a  metliod,  which  Is  daily  practifed  in  priv.-ite  life,  by 
i'hofe  very  men,  who  feem  to  oppofe  its  introduilion  in  dlplont.atlc 
tranfa£lions.  Nay,  if  the  arrh  of  violence  and  rapacity  were  per- 
rnltted  to  decide  the  quarrels  of  individuals,  all  civil  inftitutfons 
and  focial  compafls  would  fodn  be  diffolved.  And  does  not  the 
fame  reafonlrig  apply  to  every  government,  whether  monarchical, 
arlllrocratlc,  or  democratic  ? — have  we  not  fafficient  teftlmonieS 
upon  hiftorical  record,  that  diffolation  and  annihilation  have  hi- 
therto been  their  ultimate  fate  ? 

Induced  by  fuch  confiderations,  the  venerable  Kant,  after  ha- 
ving obferved  the  political  changes  of  Europe,  for  upwards  of  half 
a  century,  fteps  forward  with  a  plan  drawn  up  in  a  diplomatic 
form.  His  noble  defigri  of  Hopping  the  prodigal  effufion  oi  humaa 
blood,  and  his  aim  at  convincing  the  governors  of  nations,  that  the 
praftlcability  of  this  plan  merely  depends  upon  the  exertions  of 
their  moral  vvill,  are  equally  confpicuous.  The  great  modern 
improvements  in  Ethics  throughout  fociety,  particularly  In  the 
higher  ranks  ;  the  view  of  the  innumerable  fufferings  and  exter- 
minations accompanying  the  prefent  llate  of  warfare  in  Europe ; 
and  fxnally  the  conviaion,  that  his  "  Projed"  Is  truly  pra6llcable 
and  morally  unexceptionable  j  thefe  were  fufficient  motives  to  roufe 
the  "  hoary  philofopher  of  the  North,"  and  to  animate  him  witli 
new  vigour  for  this  grand  and  benevolent  attempt. 

The  author  exhibits  the  Preliminary  and  Definithe  Articles  fot 
a  perpetual  peace,  in  two  Seftions,  which  he  accompanies  withi 
proper  illuftrations.     The  preliminary  articles  are  as  follows  : 

1.  **  No  treaty  of  peace  (hall  be  conlidered  as  valid,  that  has  been 
concluded  with  i  fecret  referve  of  matters  fora  future  war. 

2.  "  No  independent  ftate  fhall  ever  be  permitted  to  be  transferred 
to  the  dominion  of  another  ftate,  whether  by  inheritance,  ex- 
change, purchafe,  or  donation. 

3.  "  Standing  armies  (miles  perpetuus)  fhall  in  time  be  entirely 
difcharged. 

4.  **  No  national  or  ftate-debts  (hall  be  contraded,  that  relate  to 
the  external  or  foreign  affairs  of  the  (late. 

5.  "  No  (late  (hall,  by  force  of  arms,  interfere  with  either  the  con- 
ftitution  or  government  of  other  ftates. 

QL2  ^' 
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6.  "  No  {late,  at  war  with  another,  (hall  make  ufe  of  fuch  hofli. 
lities,  as  muft  deftroy  their  reciprocal  confidence  in  a  future 
peace  ;  for  inftancc,  the  employing  of  aflaflins,  poifoners,  the 
violation  of  cartels,  ihe  inftigation  of  treafonable  practices,  re- 
bellion in  the  inimical  flate,  &c." 

The  conclufion  of  a  definiiive peace  prefuppofes  it  as  a  poftulate  : 

"  that  all  men,  who  are    able  to   produce  reciprocal  effeds  upon 

each  other,  mufl  neceflarily  be  fubje6l  to  fome  civil  inftitutions." 

All  civil  inftitutlons,  however,  as    far  as  regards  th^  perfotis  fub- 

mitting  to  them,  may  be  reduced  to  three    claffes:    i.)thofecon« 

cerning  the  right  of  the  citizen  in  the  ftate  j  2.)  thofc  relative  to 

the  right  of  nations  j  and  3.)  thofe  afcertaining   the  rights  of  the 

citizen  of  the  World  (cofmopolite).     Conformably  to  this  intro- 

duftion,  the  author  propofes  three  Definithe  Articles, 

I.  'The  civil  con  ft  itution  of  every  Jiate  ought  to  be  republican. — By  a 

republican    conflitution  is    here  underftood  fuch  a    one,  as  is 

founded  upon  the   principles  of  liberty,  dependence^  and  equality. 

By  means  of  that    liberty,  acquired  by  the   conftitutional  law, 

all  the  members  of  a  ftate  muft  be    entitled  to  the  privilege  of 

obeying  no    other  external  or  bye-laws  than  thofe,   to   which 

they  have  given  their  confent.      By  virtue  of  their  legal  ^r/xf/?^- 

<?;;c<f,  all  members  of  a  foclety    are  fubje6t  to  only  one  common 

legillation.  And  by  their  legal  equality,  among   men  as  citizens 

of  the  ftate,  there  muft  fubfift  ftich  a  relation,  that  none  of  them 

can  lawfully   oblige  the  other,  without  fubjeding  himfelf  to  the 

law,  by  v;hich  the  other  party  may  reciprocally  compel  him  in 

a  fimilar  inftance.     This,  therefore,    is   the    only  constitution, 

which  forms  the  bafis  of  every  other  in  civil  fociety ;  and  it  is 

ajfo  the  only    one,  that  can  lead  to  a  perpetual  peace.     For,  in 

a  government,  where  the  confent  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  is 

required  for  declaring  war,  they  w^ill  be  very  cautious  in  giving 

their  approbation    to  thofe  horrid  meafures,   in  confequence  of 

w^hich  they  themfelves  muft  bear  all  the  calamities  of  a  bloody 

conteft. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  mifconftruclion  of  term.s,  Kant  dif- 
tinguiflies  a  republican  from  a  democratic  conftitution,  by  dif- 
crimiaatuig  be[ween  x\\q  forms  ofgoii>ernment  (Imperii)^  and  thofe 

of 
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of  adminijlration  {regiminis)  \  the  former  of  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  dirtin£lion  oiperfom^  who  hold  thefupreme  power 
of  the  ftate,  but  the  latter,  by  the  mode  of  governing  the  people 
by  a  fupreme  head,  whoever  this  may  be.  The  forms  of  go- 
vernment, or  thofc  of  the  former  kind,  are,  aiitocrafy  or  the 
power  of  the  prince,  arijiocracy  or  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
democracy  or  the  power  of  the  people  :  thofe  of  the  latter  kind, 
namely  the  forms  of  adminiftration,  are  republicanifm  znA  defpo- 
tifm.  The  former  of  thefe  again  confifts,  according  to  the  effen- 
tial  characters  above  defcribed,  in  the  feparation  of  the  execu- 
tive power  from  the  legiHative  5  the  latter,  namely  defpotifm, 
is  the  arbitrary  execution  of  the  laws,  which  the  fovereign  him- 
felf  has  enabled  \  fo  that  his  private  will  becomes  the  public 
law  of  the  nation. — Concerning  democracy  then,  Kant  affirms, 
that  it  necejfarily  leads  to  defpotifm ;  becaufe  it  eftabliilies  a 
iegiilative  and  executive  power,  by  which  all  have  a  fhare  ia 
forming  refolutions  relative  to  ongy  and  even  againll  this  onp» 
who  confequently  would  not  agree  with  them,  fo  that  all  are  faid 
io  partake  of  the  legillation,  when  in  fa61:  they  do  not  fo;  which 
is  in  contradiftion  to  the  general  will  itfelf  and  to  liberty. 
II.  The  rights  of  nations  ought  to  be  founded  upon  a  federation  of  in- 
dependent flates. — The  author's  ideas  in  this  article  are  expreffed 
with  equal  boldnefs,  energy,  and  truth.  The  refult  of  them  is 
this  :  In  the  relative  condition  of  ftates  to  one  another,  there 
can  be  rationally  no,  other  method  of  extricating  themfelves 
from  the  lawlcfs  condition,  that  engenders  continual  wars,  than 
to  imitate  individual  man  in  the  refignation  of  his  wild  (uncon- 
ftiained)  liberty  3  to  accomodate  themfelves  to  public  com- 
pulfory  laws  j  and  thus  to  form  a  fate  of  nations  ^  gradually  in- 
creaflng,  and  at  length  comprehending  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Since,  however,  according  to  their  notions  of  the  right 
ef  natrons,  th-sy  are  averfe  to  fubmit  like  individuals  to  the  laws^ 
of  compulfjon  ',  and  fince  they  reject  in  hypothesi  what  is  jufif 
in  thesi)  let  them  at  leaft  adopt  the  negative  fubftitute  of  a  fe- 
deration (congrefs)  for  the  prevention  of  war,  inftcad  of  the 
pofuive  eftablifhment  of  an  un li: erf al  republic.  Such  a  congrefs 
<ci2y    at  leaft  fave  us  from  total    ruin,  by  checking    that  hof- 

til© 
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tile  dlfpoiltion  of  man,  which  fhuns  the  operation  of  the  law  :'  it 
may  gradually  fpread  its  beneficent  influence  to  diftant  nations  j, 
though  it  will  neverthelefs  be  in  conftant  danger  of  being  inter- 
rupted, by  the  capricious  oppofition  of  a  lawlefs  monarch. 
111.  T&s  cofmopoliiical  rii^ht  fiall  be  limited  to  condiiions  ofuniverfai 
hofl>itality. — The  cofmopolitical  right  is  that  of  a  ftranger,  by 
which  he  Is  intitled  to  a  friendly  reception  at  his  arrival  upon 
foreign  ground.  It  is  not  ftri6^1y  the  light  of  hofpitality,  but 
that  of  viiiting  one  another,  which  belongs  to  all  men,  in  offer- 
ing their  company,  by  virtue  of  their  common  inhabitation 
cit  the  furface  of  the  eartHo  The  inhofpitolity  of  fea-coafts,  for 
inftance  that  of  Barbary,  and  the  ihhofpitahle  conduft  of  cul- 
tivated  and  chiefly  of  commercial  nations  of  our  qusfvter  of  the 
globe,  who  change  their  liijils  into  conquejis^  is  confrquently 
aV?:inft  the  law  of  nature.  As,  however,  the  means  of  commu- 
nication afnong  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  fo  inuch  improved, 
that  the  ^^ioiation  of  a  right  on  cue  fpot  of  the  globe  is  now  felt 
in  <2// countries  ;  it  hence  follows,  that  the  idea  of  a  cofmopoli- 
tical law  is  not  a  whimf/cal  or  extravagsrt  re^refentation  of  ?. 
rio-ht,  but  a  necelTary  fupplement  to  a  code,  that  remains  to  be 
written,  and  that  relates  to  the  rights  of  ftates  and  nations,  as. 
•well  as  to  the  rights  of  man  in  general.  Under  this  condition 
only,  we  may  flatter  ourftlves  with  the  hopes  of  a  continual, 
though  gradual,  approxirnation  to  a  perpetual  peace. 

In  the  further  illuilrations  annexed  to  thefe  articles,  the 
author  maintains,  that  both  moigls  and  politics,  fo  far  from 
beinc^  in  oppofitinn  to  this  plas,  rather  tend  to  confirm  and  to 
render  it  univerfal  j  '*  for,  'fays  he,'  the  guarantee  of  this 
compact  is  the  gran^  and  ingenious  arti'ft,  nature  hcrfelf,  who  by 
lv;r  mechanical  courfe  evidently  manifefts  her  purpofed  aim  of 
rcfloring  harmony  among  men,  even  againft  their  will,  and  in 
the  vtij  bofom  of  thtir  contentions.  The  provifionai  difpoii- 
tions  made  by  nature  for  this  purpofe,  are  the  following  :  i)  that 
ihe  has  provided  for  the  fabliftence  of  man  in  all  climates; 
2)  that  (lie  hjs  difperfed  them,  through  Wars,  in  every  dire6lion, 
everr  to  the  molt  inhofpltablc  countries,  in  order  to  people 
them  5  and  3)  that  five  has  thus  corapelled  them  to  eater  into  re- 
ciprocal 
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ciprocal   engagements,  which  are   more   or  lefs  eflabliilied  by 
law." 

The  many  valuable  hints  and  philofophjcal  reflexions,  con- 
tained in  this  little  work,  it  is  irapofflble  to  abridge.  And  as 
\ye  poiTefs  an  Englidi  tranilation  of  it,  I  mult  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  the  book  itfelf  j  at  the  fame  time  alTuring  him,  tha^ 
he  will  find  the  arts  of  courts  and  the  juggles  of  Itrttefemcn  ex- 
poled,  in  a  manner  altogether  original. 


XXIX.  (ii.)  Metaphyjifche  Anfangsgrilnde  der  Rechtshhre^ 
Mctaphjfical  Elements  of  Jiirifprudence.  8vo.  Konigslerg^ 
1797.  xii  pp.  Preface  ;  Lll.  pp.  IntrodutSlion ;  and  235 
pp.  Text. 

This  work  alTords  another  proof  of  the  very  extenfive  applica- 
tion, of  which  the  Kantian  philofophy  is  fufceptible.  Having 
in  his  former  publications  eftablifhed,  on  a  critical  balis  (that  of  a 
pure  and  practical  ReaCon),  the  principles  of  Phyiics,  of  Tailc,  of 
Morality,  and  of  rational  Religion,  the  author  proceeds  in  the 
prefent,  to  deduce  from  the  fame  fource  the  eleir^nts  of  Jurifpru- 
dence  j  and  not  only  lays  down  the  private  rights  of  individuals, 
but  unfolds  alfo  the  principles,  whicli  ought  to  determine  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  Civil  Society,  and  regulate  the  inteicoyrfe 
of  ricitions. 

The  mode.  In  which  Prof.  Kant  treats  the  fubjecl,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  obfervation  ;  *'  A  Sydem  of  Jurifprudence, 
the  firft  part  of  the  Science  of  Morals,  derived  from  Reafon,  ar.d 
which  might  be  termed  the  Metaphyfics  of  Law,  is  ftill  a  defide- 
ratum  in  philofophy.  But  as  the  idea  of  law,  though  pure,  has  a 
relation  to  practice  j  i.  e.  is  applicable  to  the  cafes  occurring  in  ex- 
perience, a  raetaphyfical  fyftern  of  it,  in  its  divifion,  mull  alfo  have 
a  reference  to  the  empirical  variety  of  thofe  cafes,  in  order  to 
make  the  divilion  complete,  which  is  an  indifpenfable  requiiite  in 
the  formation  of  a  Syftem  of  Reafon.  Completenefs  of  divifion, 
however,  in  what  is  empirical,  isimpolhblej  and  where  it  is  at- 
tempted, or  at  leaft  an  approximation  to  it,  fuch  ideas  cannot  be 
cciiiidered  as  integral  parts  in  a  Syflem^  but  merely  as  examples, 
■     ■-  ■  ■  -  yi^ 
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The  only  proper  appellation,  therefore,  for  the  firfl  part  of  the 
Metaphyfics  of  Morals,  is  *  Metaphyfical  Elements  ofJuriff>rudence\^ 
becaufe,  with  refpeft  to  the  application  to  thefe  cafes,  there  can 
only  be  an  approximation  to  a  Syftcm,  not  a  Syftem  itfelf." 

Having,  in  a  general  introdu£lion  developed  the  principles  of 
the  Moral  Science,  and  having  fhown  the  neceflity  of  a  Metaphy- 
iic;al  Syftem  of  Morals,  i,  e.  of  a  practical  philofophy  derived  from 
ideas  a  priori  merely,  and  which  has  not  nature,  hut  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  for  its  objecl  ;  the  author  makes  the  following 
diftinftion  between  Juftice  and  the  other  virtues,  between  Ethics 
and  Jurifprudence. — *'  All  legiOation,  hovrever  it  may  agree  wit' 
Tcfpe£ltothe  a£lions,  being  in  every  cafe  external,  may  yet  be  d  '- 
tinguifticd  with  regard  to  the  motives.  That  legiilation,  w^^" 
conftitutes  an  a^lion  a  duty,  and  at  the  fame  time  makes  this  duty 
the  motive,  is  Ethical.  But  that,  which  does  not  include  in  the 
rule  the  idea  of  duty,  which  on  the  contrary  admits  another  mo- 
tive than  this  idea,  is  Juridical,  V/iih  refpe6l  to  the  latter,  it  is 
cafy  to  perceive,  that  this  motive,  different  from  the  idea  of  duty, 
muft  be  derived  from  the  pathological  grounds,  by  which  the  will 
is  determined,  viz.  inclination  and  diilnclination,  and  among  thefe 
from  thofe  of  the  latter  kind  j  becaufe  it  is  a  legiflation  which  is 
corapulfory,  and  does  not  influence  the  condaft  by  the  allurements 
oi  reward,— The  mere  conformity  of  an  a61ion  to  the  rule,  with- 
out regard  to  the  motive,  is  called  its  legality  -^  but  that,  in  which 
the  idea  of  duty,  arifmg  from  the  rule,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  mo- 
tive of  the  a£lion,  is  its  morality.  The  duties,  according  to  a  Ju- 
lidical  legiilation,  can  only  be  external,  becaufe  this  legiilation 
does  not  require,  that  the  idea  of  duty,  which  is  internal,  fhouldbe 
in  itfelf  the  principle,  by  which  the  will  of  the  agent  is  deter- 
mined ',  and  as  a  proper  motive  for  the  rule  Is  neverthelefs  necef- 
fary,  it  can  only  be  externally  conne6^ed  with  that  rule.  Ethical 
legiflation,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  our  internal  aflions  alfo  du- 
ties, not  as  it  were  excluding  the  external,  but  proceeding  oa 
what  is  duty  ui  general.  And  as  Ethical  legiflation  includes  in  its 
rule  the  internal  motive  of  a(51:ion,  the  idea  of  duty,  which  deter- 
mination can  by  no  means  be  introduced  into  an  external  legifla- 
tion ;  fo  this  Ethical  legiflation  cacnot  be  externalj  not  even  that 

of 
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of  a  Divine  will  j  although  indeed  it  afluraes  for  motives,  as  being 
dutieSj  thofe  duties  which  depend  upon  another,  namely  an  exter- 
nal legiflation.  It  is  not  a  duty  of  virtue  to  keep  one's  promife, 
but  an  obligation  of  juflice,  of  law,  to  the  performance  of  which 
one  may  be  compelled.  Yet  to  do  this,  where  no  compulfion  Is 
to  be  apprehended,  is  a  virtuous  action,  a  proof  of  virtue.  Jurif- 
prudencc  and  Ethics  then  are  diflinguifhed,  not  fo  much  by  the 
different  duties  they  enjoin,  as  by  the  difference  of  the  legiflation, 
which  cotine6ls  with  the  rule  the  one  or  the  other  motive," 

Next   follows   a  particular  *  IntroduBion  to    'jurifprudence^  In 
which  the  following  fubje<Sls  are  difculTed, 

Sect.  I.  §  A.  Of  Jurifprudence.  B.  -Of  Jujice The   Idea  of 

what  is  juft  or  right,  fo  far  as  it  refers  to  a  correfponding  obligation, 
includes  firft,  the  merely  external  and  praftical  relation  of  one  per- 
fon  to  another,  in  fo  far  as  their  aftions,  as  fa6ls,  can  have  medi- 
ately or  immediately  an  influence  on  each  other.  But  fecondly, 
it  does  not  imply  the  relation  of  the  wuU  of  one  individual  to  the 
wijh  or  mere  nuant  of  another,  as  in  the  aftions  of  charity  or  in- 
fenfibility,  but  merely  to  the  will  of  that  other.  Thirdly,  in  this 
reciprocal  relation  of  wills,  the  matter  of  the  will,  I.  e.  the  end, 
which  every  body  has  in  view  with  the  obje6l,  which  he  wills,  does 
not  come  under  confideratlon.  For  inftance,  the  queftion  is  not, 
whether  one  gains  or  lofes  by  the  commodities,  which  he  purchafed 
fiom  me  for  the  exercife  of  his  trade,  but  merely  according  to  the 
form  in  the  relation  of  e^ch  will,  fo  far  only  as  it  is  confldered  as 
free,  whether  the  adion  of  the  one  be  confiftent  with  the  freedom 
of  the  other,  according  to  a  general  law.— G.  General  principles 
ofjujiice, — Every  action  is  jufl;  or  right,  according  to  the  maxim 
of  which  the  freedom  of  vvill  of  one  individual  is  compatible  with 
the  freedom  of  another,  agreeably  to  a  general  law.  D.  Jujiice  or 
lawy  neceffarily  prefuppofes  compulfion  or  force. — t.  St7'iB  juftice 
or  law,  may  alfo  be  reprefented  as  the  pofllbility  of  a  reciprocally 
exerted  force,  confifl:ent  with  the  freedom  of  every  man,  and  with 
general  rules  or  laws. 

Sect.  II.   1.  Of  Equity.  l.Of  the  lawofnecejjtty. 
Sect.  III.  Division  of  J\jkis?kvdeijce.'—' A.  Gerieral  divi/ton  of  tbe 
duties  of  juJlice^,  General  divijion  of  lanus  and  right j.  I.)  Law,  as 
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^  fyftematic  dcfliine  is  divided  Into  the  Law  of  Nature,  "wliich  d^r 
pends  entirely  Qn  principles  a  prioriy  and  politivc  or  ftatutary  hv»', 
"which  proceeds  from  the  will  of  a  legiflator.  2.)  Of  rights,  a$ 
the  rnorai  power  of  laying  others  under  an  obligation,  the  chief 
divifion  is  into  the  origiual  gnd  acquired-^  the  former  of  ^/hich  eve- 
ry man  inherits  by  nature,  independent  of  any  legal  aft  \  the  lat- 
ter cannot  hf  attained  without  fuch  an  aft.^Thc  only  ojiginal 
^Ight,  that  Is  born  with  man,  is  freedom  or  independence  an  any 
other  arbitrary  will,  fo  far  as  it  is  conliftent  with  the  liberty  of 
every  ir\dividual,  according  to  a  general  law. 

Further  Contents  of  the  voorh. 

Part  L  Of  the  private  right  of  property  in  general. 
Chap.  L  Of  the  modi;  of pofeflng  fomething  external  as  property^ 
§  I.  My  pro^ierty  is  that,  wlfh  which  I  am  fo  connefted,  that 
the  ufe,  wliich  another  inight  make  of  ife  agaiuft  my  wi^l,  would 
injure  me.  The  fubjeclive  condition  of  the  pofTibility  of  ufe,  iii 
general,  is  pqfej/ion.  {.  2, — 3.  Juridical  populate  of  praftical 
reafon.  It  is  poffible  to  have  every  external  objed  qf  my  will  as 
tny  property  j  i.  e.  the  maxim  is  contrary  to  juftice,  according  tq 
which,  i(It  were  a  law,  an  external  objed  of  the  will  behoved  to 
be  in  itfelf  v;ithout  an  owner  (res  nullius).  §  4.  Expofitlon  of 
the  idea  of  external  property.  Of  the  external  objefts  of  my  will 
t^here  can  be  only  three  :  i.)  a  corporeal  thing  without  me  j  2.) 
the  will  of  another  to  a  determined  aft  (praeftatio)  ;  3.  the  firua- 
tion  of  another  in  relation  to  me,  according  to  the  Categories  of 
Subftance,  Caufality,  and  Community  between  me  and  external 
obj efts,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  freedom.  J  5.  Definition  of  the 
idea  of  external  property.  External  property  Is  that  without  me, 
to  liinder  me  from  ufing  which,  as  I  chufe,  would  be  unjuft,  or  an 
injury.  J  6.  Deduftion  of  the  idea  of  the  mere  legal  or  civil 
poffelTion  of  an  external  objeft.  §  •;,  Application  of  the  principle 
of  the  poflibiiity  of  external  property  to  theobjefts  of  experience. 
J  8.  To  have  fomething  external  as  property,  is  only  poflible  in  t 
juridical  ftate,  under  a  public  leglflatlve  power,  i.  e.  in  civil  h- 
ciety.  §  9,  In  the  ftate  of  nature,  nothing  but  zvckzxfi\y  pro%nfiona!:^ 
though  real  external,  property^  caa  take  pUce^, 

Ci^\p, 
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Chap.  II.  Of  the  mode  vf  acquiring  bxttrhal  proper  ty» 

}  10.  General  principles  of  external  acquifitioni — I  acquire 
fomethtng  originally,  when  I  caufe  that  to  become  mine,  which 
fortrierly  was  the  property  of  no  other  perfon. — Dlvifion  of  the 
acquifition  of  external  property  :  i.)  according  to  the  matter  (the 
Dbje6l)  I  acquire  either  a  corporeal  thing  (fubftance),  or  the  per- 
formance of  another  perfon  (caufality),  or  this  other  perfon,  i.  e. 
his  or  lier  (late,  fo  far  as  I  obtain  a  right  to  rule  over  that  perfon  5 
2.)  according  to  the  form  or  mode  of  acquifition,  I  have  either  a 
real  right,  or  ^psrfonal  right,  or  bx)th  real  and  perfonal  right  to  the 
poffeflion,  not  the  ufe,  of  another  perfon  or  thing. 

Se&.  I.  Of  real  rights.  §  11.  A  real  right  is  the  right  to  the 
private  ufe  of  a  thing,  in  the  common  potfeflion  of  which  (whether 
original  or  acquired)  I  aiii  with  all  others.  §  12.  The  firft  acqui- 
fitijn  of  a  thing  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  foil.  §  13.  Every 
part  of  the  foil  may  be  originally  acquired,  and  the  ground  of  the 
pofTibility  of  this  acquifition  is,  that  the  foil  in  general  was  ori- 
ginally  common.  §  14.  The  legal  xB.  of  this  acquifition  is  occu- 
pancy, §  15.  It  is  in  civil  fociety  alone,  that  2iny  peremptory  ac- 
quifition can  be  made  :  iri  a  (late  of  nature  it  can  only  be  proiii- 
fional.  §  16.  Explanation  of  the  idea  of  an  original  acquifition  of 
the  foil.     §   17.  Deduftion  of  this  Ide  *  ^ 

SeEl.W.  Of  perfonal  rights.  §  18.  A  perfonal  ri^ht  is  the  pof- 
feflion of  the  will  of  another,  as  the  pow-er  of  determining  that  will 
through  mine  to  a  certain  aftion,  according  to  the  laws  offreedom. 
*— Ofthe  transference  of  will  by  contrad.  %  19.  Of  the  confli-- 
tuents  of  a  contrafl.  §  20.  Of  the  caufality  of  the  will  of  anoth^r^ 
which  is  acquired.  §  21.  In  a  contraft,  a  thing  is  not  scquired  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  promife,  but  by  the  delivery  of  what  has 
been  prom:fed. 

SeB.  III.  Of  real-^perfonal right.  §  22.This  right  is  that  of  the 
j)offeflion  of  an  external  obie6l:  as  a  thiftg,  and  of  the  ufe  of  it  as  a 
perfon.  §  23.  Of  the  right  of  the  Family-Society.  §  24, — 27. 
Title  firft:  of  the  right  of  rtiarrlage.  §28—29.  T\t\t  fecond :  ot 
the  rights  of  parentage.  §  30.  Title  third:  of  the  rights  of  a 
Maftcr  of  a  Family.  §31,32.  Dogmatical  divifion  of  all  the  rights 

li  2  acquirable 
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acquirable  by  contra6ls.  I.  Of  Money.  II.  Of  literary  property, 
Se£i.  IV.  Of  the  ideal  acquifition  of  an  external  objeB  of  the  wilL 
I.  §  33.  Of  prefcription,  or  the  mode  of  acquiring  property  by 
length  of  poflefTion.  II.  §  34.  Of  acquifition  by  Inheritance.  III. 
§  ^S,2t^»  Of  pofthumous  reputation. 

Chap,  III,  Of  the  fubjeElwely  conditioned  acquijttion,  by  the  fentence 

of  a  Public  Court  of  Jujlice. 

A.  §37.  Of  the  contract  of  Donation.  B.  §38.  Ofthecon- 
traa  of  Loan  (commodatum).  C.  §  39.  Qf  the  re-acquifition  or 
reclairtiing  of  property  loll  Cvindicatio).  D.  §  40.  Of  the  acqui- 
iition  of  fecurity  by  oath  (cautio  juratoiia).  §  41,  42.  Tranfition 
from  property  in  a  flate  of  nature,  to  that  in  a  juridical  ftate,  on- 
civil  fociety  in  general. 

Part  II,  Of  Public  Law. 

SeSl.  I.  §  43,  44.  Of  the  Conjitutional  Law  of  a  State,  §  45 — 47. 
Of  a  State  as  a  collection  of  men. — Of  the  powers  in  a  State,  Le- 
giflative.  Executive,  and  Judicial.  "  The  anly  rational  plan  of 
government  is  that,  in  which  the  combined  will  of  the  people  de- 
termines the  law."  §  48,  49.  Of  co-ordinate  and  fubordinate 
^ovj&xs. —^General  Remarks. — ^.  Of  the  fupreme  power  3  of  the 
focial  compa6l,  and  the  duty  of  obedience.  Ofredrefs  of  grie- 
vances. Offedition  and  rebellion. — According  to  the  j^rinciples 
eflablifhed  by  Kant,  "  A  change  in  the  Conftitution  of  a  State, 
**  which  its  faults  may  fometimes  render  neceffary,  can  only  in 
**  juftice  be  accomplifhed  by  the  Sovereign,  by  means  oireform-y 
**  not  by  the  people,  by  means  of  a  revolution  j  and  if  it  take  place, 
**  it  can  only  affeft  the  executive,  not  the  legiflative  power.  At 
"  the  fame  time,  if  a  revolution  has  once  been  brought  about,  and 
**  a  new  conftitution  eftablilhed,  the  injullice  of  this  revolution  in 
**  its  beginning  and  accomplifhment,  does  not  free  the  fubjeCls 
**  from  the  obligation  to  accommodate  themfelves,  as  good  citi- 
**  zens,  to  the  new  order  of  things."  B,  Of  the  rights  of  the  {q- 
vereign  power  to  the  territory  of  the  State.  Of  the  rights  of 
taxation.  Of  Fim  nee  and  Police.  C,  0/ the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  J  of  Foundling  Hofpitals  5  of  a  religious  eftablifhmeat.  Z>.  Of 
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the  diftribution  of  offices  5  of  rank  in  the  State  j  of  Nobility.  £» 
Of  criminal  law,  and  a  penal  code  ;  of  the  right  of  punifhing  and 
pardoning.  §  50.  Of  the  relation  of  a  citizen  to  his  native  and 
other  countries,  in  point  of  right  and  obligation.  §51.  Of  the 
different  forms  of  government.  §  52.  Of  the  attainment  of  that 
rational  form,  which  the  fpirit  of  an  original  comp26l  requires, 
which  m2ikts  freedom  alone  the  principle,  i.  e.  the  balis,  and  con- 
dition of  all  ^or^^. — Of  the  reprefentative  Syftem. 

Se^,  II.  Of  the  law  of  Nations,  or  international  law.  §  S3i  S^^ 
Nations,  in  their  external  relation  to  each  other,  are  in  a  ilate  of 
nature,  not  unlike  lawlefs  favages,  among  whom  the  right  of  the 
ftrongeft  is  eftabliftied  j  confequently,  a  confederacy  of  ftates  be- 
comes neceffary,  in  order  to  prote£t,one  another  againft  external  at- 
tacks, conformably  to  the  idea  of  an  original  focial  compaft. 
$  ^^ — 58.  Of  the  right  of  making  war,  both  with  regard  to  the 
fubje6ts  of  a  State,  and  foreign  nations.  §  59,  60.  Of  the  right  of 
peace.  §  6r.  Of  the  injuftice  of  a  Hate  of  warfare.  "  There  Jhall 
he  no  war,  is  the  irrefiftible  veto  of  morally-praftical  Reafoa." — 
Of  the  mode  of  bringing  nations,  like  individuals,  from  a  ftate  of 
nature  to  2l  juridical  itate. — Of  the  ettablifliment  and  maintenance 
of  a  perpetual  peace,  by  means  of  a  permanent  Congrefs  of  States, 

Setfi.  111.  Cf  Cofmopolitical  law,  or  the  rights  of  the  citizen  of  the 
world.  §  62.  Of  the  right  of  mutual  intercourfe  and  commerce, 
as  belonging  to  all  mankind. 

Conclujion* 

This  union  of  the  whole  human  race,  under  certain  univerfai 
laws,  it  may  be  faid,  is  not  the  partial,  but  the  total  and  complete 
attainment  of  the  graftd  aim,  the  final  purpofe  of  Jurifprudence 
within  the  boundaries  of  mere  Reafon.  For,  that  the  prototype  of 
a  juridical  federation  of  men,  according  to  public  laws  in  general, 
mufl  be  derived  from  Reafon  ^^r/on,  is  now  obvious  \  fince  all  the 
examples,  taken  from  experience,  can  indeed  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
illuftrating,  but  not  of  eftablifhing,  the  neceflity  of  a  raetaphyfical 
decifion  of  this  important  queftion.  Thofe  very  men,  who  fmile 
at  the  novelty  of  this  inquiry,  incautioufly  betray  therafelves,  when 

t^ICy 
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they  admit,  and  even  make  ufc  of  the  common-place  affertiony 
**  that  th^t  is  the  beft  conftitution,  in  which  the  laws  govern,  not 
men."  And  wh:»t,  *  fays  the  author,'  can  be  more  fublimc  than 
this  ideSj  which  is  evidently  applicable  to  pra6:ice,  and  capable  o£ 
being  realized  in  experience,  dnd  which  alone— provided  it  is  not 
nttempled  to  be  brought  about  by  medns  of  revolutions,  or  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  all  erroneous  eftabli{hments  (for  that  would 
be  the  annihilation  of  all  law  and  juftice),  but  by  gradual  reform, 
according  to  fixed  principles — leads  by  continual  approximation 
to  the  fuprcrae  polidcal  good,  a  perpetual  peace. 


XXX.  (i2.)   Metaphyjifche   Anfangsgriiiide  der   i^ugendlehre, 
Metaphyfical  Elements  of  Ethics.  8vo.  Eloefiigsherg.   1797. 

With  this  publication  Prof.  Kant  will  probably  conclude  his 
fyllematic  labours  in  the  field  of  the  Critical  Phllofophy.  Though^ 
on  account  of  its  very  recent  appearance,  I  have  not  yet  obtained 
a  copy  of  this  work,  among  the  books  lately  received  from  Ger- 
many •,  I  can  in  forae  degree  fatisfy  the  curlofity  [of  the  reader,  by 
ftating  the  objefl  of  it,  as  abllrafled  from  the  general  Introduc- 
tion, which  is  premifed  to  the  preceding  "  Elements  of  Jurif- 
prudcnce-" 

'  Moral  laws  can  only  be  fo  far  valid  as  rules,  if  they  can  be 
eUabll.lied  a  priori^  fo  that  the  necefTity  of  them  becomes  evident* 
For  the  conceptions  and  judgments,  relative  to  oUf  a£Hons  and  0- 
niiffions,  have  no  moral  application  at  all,  if  they  contain  nothing 
further  than  Vv'hat  is  learned  from  experience.  And  if  we  (hould 
even  be  miiled  to  alTume  any  data,  from  the  latter  fource,  as  moral 
principles,  we  cannot  avoid  falling  into  the  groffell  and  moil  de- 
flructive  errors.  *■ 

.  '  If  the  do£lrine  of  morals  had  no  othet  aim  than  that  of  pef- 
fvual  happlnefs,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fearch  for  principles  a  priori^ 
ia  order  to  eftablilh  fuch  a  do6lrine.  For,  however  plaufible  it 
may  appear,  that  Reafon  can  perceive  previous  to  experience^  by 
what  means  man  may  arrive  at  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the 
true  pleafures  of  life,  yet  every  propofition  of  this  kind,  a  priori^ 
is  either  tautological j  Or  it  refts  upon  groundlefshypothefes.  Ex- 
perience 
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pcrience  alone  can  inform  us  of  what  is  attended  wltli  pleafure. 
The  natural  inftln6l  for  nouriihraent,  the  fexual  impulfe,  reft,  mo- 
tion, and'(after  developing  the  difpofitions  of  nature)  the  ftruggles 
for  honour,  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  like,  can 
intimate  to  every  individual  in  particular,  how  he  may  ^imate 
Ills  pleafures,  and  at  the  fame  time  inform  him  of  the  means,  by 
xvhlch  he  is  to  /7//(7?>?  them.  All  p.laufible  reafoning  a  priori  is, 
here,  in  reality  nothing  elfe  but  experience,  which,  by  indu61ion, 
has  received  a  general  character.  This  generality,  far  from  being 
univerfal,  is  fo  very  limited,  that  an  indefinite  number  of  except, 
tions  muft  he  granted  to  every  individual,  in  order  to  adopt  that 
choice  in  the  mode  of  life,  to  his  particular  inclination,  and  to  his 
fafceptibility  of  pleafures  j — fo  that,  in  the  end,  he  can  profit  an4 
grow  wifer  only  from  his  own  detriment,  or  that  of  others. 

*  The  doctrines  of  morality,  however,  have  a  very  different 
origin.  They  are  imperative  to  every  individual^  without  regar^i- 
ing  his  inclinations  j  for  this  reafon  merely,  becaufe  he  is  a  frca 
fubjecl,  and  is  capable  of  reafoning  practically.  Inftrudlion,, 
in  the  laws  of  morality,  is  not  derived  from  reflexion  upon 
ourfelves  and  our  animal  nature,  nor  from  the  obfervation  of  the 
courfe  of  the  world,  namely  froni  .events  and  aflions  j  but  Reafon 
itfelf  commands  us,  how  to  aft,  though  we  fhould  find  no  analogy 
or  example  in  experience,  correfponding  wiih  the  prefent  cafe. 
Reafon,  further,  in  this  injundion,  does  not  attend  to  the  ad-r 
vantage  or  difadvantage,  which  may  accompany  our  adlions  j  for 
experience  alone  could  give  us  any  icfcrraation  upon  this  point. 
We  are  indeed  entitled  to  purfue  our  advantage  in  every  poflibls 
manner,  provided  that  we  a6l  confiftently  with  both  Reafon  and 
prudence  J  for  the  former  enjoins,  while  the  latter  only  advife» 
that,  upon  the  whole,  we  (hall  derive  greater  advantages,  if  ws 
follow,  than  if  we  tranfgrefs  t;he  dilates  of  Reafon,'* 
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^he following  EJfays,  written  by  Prof.  Katit^  were 
fuhlifhed  in  different  periodical  works  of  Germany^ 
in  the  chronological  order  here  fated, 

I.  Von  den  'verfchiedenen  Raqen  der  Menfchen.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  man.  Publlflied  in  Engel's  Philofopher  of  the 
ivortd :  iirft  Edit.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1777,  from  p.  125  to  p.  164* 


2.  Briefwechfel  %wifchen  Kant  und  dem  'verjiorhenen  Lam" 
hert.  Correfpondence  between  Kant  and  the  late  Lambert — = 
Publifhed  in  Bernouilli's  Literary  Correfpondence  between 
learned  Germans.     Vol.  I.  from  p.  333  to  368. — 1781. 


3.  Idee  zu  einer  allgeineinen  Gefchichte  in  zvelthiirgerlicher 
Ahficht.^^\zn  of  a  general  hiftory  in  a  cofmopolitical  view. 
Fublifhed  in  the  Berlin  Monthly  Magazine,  for  November^ 
J784. 


4.  Beantwortung  der  Frage  :  luas  ifl  Aufkldrwig  ? — ^Reply 
to  the  queftion,  what  is  underftood  by  illumination  (of  mind). 
Jhid.  for  December,  1784. 


5.   JJeher  die  Vulhane  im   Monde, •^On  the  Volcanos  in  the 
moon.  Hid.  for  March,  178    5. 


6.  Von  der  JJnrechtmafJigheit  des  BUchernachdrucks. — On  the 
injuftice  of  printing  fpurious  editions  of  books, — Ibid,  for 
Maj,  1785. 
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7.  Bijiimmung  des  Begriffs  einer  Menfchenrace, — Definition 
of  the  idea  conneded  with  the  expreflion  "  a  face  of  men."— 
Ihid.  for  November,  1785. 


8.  Muthmafslicher  Anfang  der  Menfch£ngefchichte.'-~Ovi 
vthe  probable  Origin  of  Hiiman  Hiftorj.  Ibid,  for  January, 
178$. 

This  ElTay  the  author  himfelf  confiders  as  the  mofl:  fuccefs- 
ful  of  his  popular  produftions,  or  minor  works.  And  though  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  that  number,  in  which 
it  appeared  in  the  Berlin  Monthly  Magazine,  without  ordering  the 
whole  fet  for  the  year  1786,  I  can  give  the  following  charafter  of 
this  treatife,  upon  the  authority  of  Prof,  Will  of  Alidorf^  as  ex- 
traded  from  his  "  LeBures  on  the  Kantian  Phiiofophy,  8vo.  200 
pages,  1788,"  in  which  he  fays,  p.  32  : — *  This  maflerly  perfor- 
^  mance  contains  a  philofophical  explanation,  which  certainly  is  bet- 
^  ter  founded  than  upon  mere  conjedure  (as  the  title  modeftly  ex- 
'  preffes).     Though  it   apparently  deviates  from  the  Mofaic   nar- 

*  ralive,  it  neverthelefs  forms  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  Bible,  and 

*  affords  illuftrations  of  its  hiftorical  truth.' 


9.  Was  heifst  :  Jich  im  De7iken  orientiren  F — What  is  under- 
ilood  by  the  exprefTion,  "  to  familiarize  onefelf  in  thinking  ;*' 

e.  to  trace  the  ideas  of  our  own  mind  to  their  fource. Ibid, 

;:or  Odpber,  1786. 


10.  Abhandlimg  'uon  dem  G^hrauche  teleologijcher  Principien 
in  der  Philofophie. — A  Treatife  concerning  the  application  of 
ideological  principles  in  philofophy. — Publifhed  in  the  GeV" 
man  Mercury^  for  January  and  February.  1788. 


II. 


I 


^38 


1 1 .  Ueher  das  Mifslijigen  aller  philofophifchen  Verjuche  in  der 
J'heodicee. — On  the  failure  of  all  philofophical  attempts  made 
in  the  Theodlcea  (by  Leibnitz). — Berlin  Monthly  Magazine 
for  September,  1 791. 


1 2 .  Ueher  das  radikale  Bofe  in  der  menfchlichen  Natur — Oa 
the  radical  evil  in  human  nature. — Ibid,  for  April,  1792. 


13.  Ucber  den  Gemeififpruch :.  Das  mag  in  der  Theorie  rich' 
tig  fey  n^  taugt  aber  nicht  fiir  die  Praxis. — On  the  common- 
place, aflertion,  <*  that  may  be  true  in  theory,  but  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  pradlice.^'  Ibid,  for  September,  1793. 


14.  Etwas  liber  den  Einflufs  des  Mondgs  auf  die  Witterung^ 
Some  Remarks  relative  to  the  influence  of  the  Moon  on  the 
Weather.  /5zy.   for  May  1794. 
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^ofe  terms,  which  explain  themfelves  from  the  context  of 
the  Elements,  are  here  omitted. 

Such  phrafeSy  as  have  only  one  definition  attached  to  them^ 
mujl  he  underjiood  in  a  general  Jenfe» 

If  any  words  occur  in  thefe  definitions ^  which  appear  oh- 
fcure  or  paradoxical,  or  do  not  Jufficiently  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  term  under  confideration,  the  reader  is  requejied  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  further  explanations  offuch  words,  in  the  alpha^ 
betical  order  of  this  GhJJary, 

To  render  this  nomenclature  fuhferment  to  the  purpofe  of 
obtaining  a  more  general  view  ofKanfs  Philofophy,  than  could 
be  given  in  the  preceding  Elements,  I  have  added  explanations  of 
many  terms,  which,  though  not  occurring  in  this  concife  account^ 
are  ujed  by  the  author  in  a  peculiar  fenfe. 


Aesthetic' 
commonly  fignifies  the  Critique  of  Tafle,  but  With  Kant,  the 
fcience  containing  the   rules   of    fenfation,  in    contradiftiiic- 
tion  to  Logic,  or  the  doftrine  of  the  Underilanding, 

To  Affect 
means,  to  make  immediate  impreffions  on  the  Senlitive  Facul- 
ty, i.  e,  to  occafion  reprefentations  and  defires. 

Affirmative,  See  Judgments. 
Agreeable,  (jucundum)  angenehm, 
is  an  obje£t  of  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  fo  far  as  it  influences  the 
■^.vill ;  or   what   pleafes  the  fenfes  in  relation  to  feelings  ;  or 
S  %  what 
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what  affords  us  pleafure.  The  agreeable  is  not  fomething  alf^ 
folutely  good,  i.  e.  good  in  the  eftimation  of  every  rational 
being  ;  becaufe  it  does  not  immediately  depend  on  Reafon  it- 
felf,  but  on  the  relative  ftate  of  the  mind,  fenlitive  inclina- 
tions, and  the  like.  The  good,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  obje£l 
of  pure  Reafon,  fomething  that  is  conformable  to  the  fubje<^ 
of  all  rational  beings. 

Ana  l  ys  I  s — Xergliederungy 
i)  of  an  ideUf  is  the  redu6tion  of  it  to  thofe  chara£lers,  of  which 
it  is  compounded,  in  order  ta  render  the  cognition  of  it 
clearer,  though  we  cannot  by  this  procefs  make  it  more 
complete :  hence  it  does  not  furnifli  us  with  addition*! 
knowledge,  but  merely  arranges  what  we  already  poilefs. 

2)  confidcred  in  a  general fenfe  ;  Analyiis  is  the  fcJenee,  treat- 
ing of  the  form  of  real  knowledge,  and  of  the  rules,  by 
which  we  can  eicamine  that  knowledge.  It  is  a  part  o-f  ge- 
neral Logic ^  and  the  negative;  criterion  of  truth  ;  in  this 
fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  DialeBic. 

3)  Tranfcefidental  Analyfis  is  the  decompofition  of  tli€  pure 
intelle6lual  faculty  into  the  elements,  through  which  all  the 
operations  of  thought  are  carried  on. 

4)  oi pure  praBical  Reafon,  i.  e.  of  the  pure  pradical  faculty 
of  Reafon,  or  of  the  pure  will,  into  its  elements. 

Analytical,  See  Judgments. 
Anthropology 
fignifies  in  general  the  experimental  doclrint  of  the  nature  of 
man  ;  and  is  divided,  by  Kant,  into 
1)  theoretical  o^  empirical  dodrine  of  mind,  which  is  a  branch 

of  N  atural  Philofophy  ; 
iy  praBical y  applied,   and  empirical  Philofophy  of  Morals  ; 
Ethics — the   confideration   of  the    moral  law  in  relation  to 
the  human   will,  its   inclinations,  motives^  and  to  the  ob- 
ftacles  in  pra6tiling  that  law, 

Anthro^- 
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lit 


Anthropomorphismus 
13  the   aft  of  attributing  properties,  obferved  in  the   world  of 
fenfe,  to  a  being  remote  from  that  world  ;  or  the  fenfualiza- 
tion  of  an  idea  of  Reafon  :  for  inftance,  if  we  think  of  the 
Deity  b J  human  predicates. 

Anticipation 
of  experience^  is  »  cognition  of  objeds  liable  to    obfervation 
a  priori^  previous   to  the  obfervation  itfelf,  i.  e,  according  to 
the  pure  form  of  perception,  in  confequence  of  which  all  phe- 
nomena are  in  Space  and  'Time. 

Antinomy  of  Reason 

1.  in  general ;  a  contradidion  between  two  laws  § 

2.  m  particular, 

a)  oi pure  fpeculative  Reafon,  is  the  contradiction  in  the  re=v 
fults  of  it,  in  the  application  of  its  fubjeftire  idea  rela- 
tive to  the  unconditional  thing,  as  well  as  in  the  applica* 
tion  of  its  law,  to  the  world  of  fenfe  j  a  law,  by  which 
we  form  conclulions  from  the  given   (perceived)  condi- 
tional thing,  to  what  is  unconditional, 
b}   oi pure  pra3ical  Reafon,  which  occurs  in  the  inquiry 
into  the  higheft  good  ;  where,  on  the  one  hand,  practical 
Reafon  prefuppofes  a  neceflary  combination  between  vir- 
tue  and  happinefs  ;  but,  on   the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
poffibility  of  perceiving  this  combination  analytically  or 
fynthetically,  neither  a  priori  nor  a  poflerioj-i This  an- 
tinomy is  folved  by  ihowing  the  real  conne6lion  between 
our  good  conduft  and  wellbeing ;  though  this  connection 
be  concealed  in   the  world  of  fenfe,  yet   it  is  really  ex-* 
ifting  throughout   the  whole  of  it,  and  founded  on    the 
fuperfenlible  exiltence  of  ourfelves,  in  connexion  with  o-» 
ther  things. 

Apodiotical 
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Apodictical 
or  abfolute,  and  attended  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  necemty« 

A  POSTERIORI, 

i,  e.  through  fenfation,  experience — The  diftin£lion  between 
our  knowledge  obtained  a  pojlerion,  may  be  rendered  more 
clear  by  its  oppoUte,  a  priori.  This  diflindbion,  in  the  philo- 
f&phy  of  Kant,  does  not  relate  to  the  feries  of  time,  in  which, 
but  to  the  fource,  from  which  we  leceive  knowledge  or  cog- 
nitions. Every  reprefentation  or  cognition  is  a  pojieriori^ 
that  is  not  founded  merely  on  the  original  faculty  of  the  mind, 
but  in  fome  one  or  other  modification,  which  that  faculty  has 
received.  Such  reprefentations  or  cognitions  are  therefore 
called  e?npiricaL 

A  PRIORI 

originally  does  not  fignify,  with  Kant,  a  cognition  or  repre-*' 
fentation  which,  in  order  of  time,  precedes  experience ;  of 
which  we  could  become  confcious  independent  of  all  fenfations  5 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  reprefenting  faculty, 
could  be  prefent  in  our  mind  as  a  real  reprefentation.  Such 
are  the  "  innate  notions  or  ideas,'*  which  Kant  exprefsly  re- 
ie6ls  throughout  his  works.  But  by  the  term  "  a  priori''''  he 
underllands  thofe  reprefentations,  which  we  acquire  through 
the  exertions  of  our  own  mind,  or  the  thinking  fubjed  ;  and 
not  through  obfervation  and  fenfation  (ji  pojleriori^ ;  not 
through^given  objeds  and  from  them,  hut  from  our  faculty  of 
cognition  ;  though  this  latter  mull  be  rendered  adive  by 
means  of  fenfible  imprefTions  ;  and  though  the  origin  or  pro- 
duction of  fuch  a  reprefentation  can  in  this  manner  only  be 
.accompliihed.  Further,  all  that  is  a  priori,  which  lies  in  the 
original  conformation  of  the  thinking  fubje6l,  and  is  not 
iounded  on  the  operation  of  objedls,  which  confequently  is 
not  firil  introduced  into  the  mind,  but  is  evolved  from  it,  by 

19 
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ks  peculiar  faculties.  All^  thefe  reprefentations  neverthelefs 
prefuppofe  experience,  i.  e.  materials  of  application,  if  we  are 
to  become  confcious  of  them,  and  refer  them  to  objcds.  With- 
out experience,  they  are  non-entities.  They  do  not  precede 
;experience  as  real  reprefentations,  but  as  the  conditions,  that 
render  experience  itfelf  poffible.  All  objedive  reality  of  them 
3^  founded  merely  on  experience. 

Apperception 
or  confcioufnefs,   or  the   faculty  of  becoming  confcious,  figt 
nifies 
^)  in  general,the  fame  as  reprefentation,  or  the  faculty  of  re- 

prefenting ; 
a)  in  particular,  the  reprefentation  as  dillind  from  the  fub- 
je£t  that  reprefents,  and  from  the  objed  that  is  reprefented. 
3)  filf-conJcioufTufs^  for  which  we  have  two  faculties, 

a — the  empiricaly  the  internal  fenfe,  i.  e,  the  confcioufnefs 
of  our  flate  at  any  time,  of  our  obfervations.  This  is  as 
fubjeft  to  change,  as  the  obfervations  themfelves  ;  con- 
fidered  in  itfelf,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  place,  and 
does  not  relate  to  the  identity  of  the  fubjeft. 
b — the  tranfcendental,  pure,  original,  i.  e.  the  confcioufnefs 
of  the  identity  of  ourfelves,  with  all  the  variety  of  empi- 
rical confcioufnefs.  It  is  that  felf-conlcioufnefs,  which 
generates  the  bare  idea  <^  /,"  or  "  /  thinh,^''  as  being  the 
limple  correlate  of  all  other  ideas,  and  the  condition  of 
their  unity  and  neceflary  connexion. 

There  occurs  a  remark  in  Kant's  Critique  of  purq 
Reafon,  which  is  very  humiliating  in  the  tranfcendental 
doftrine  of  mind.  He  fays  upon  this  occalion  :  "  Though 
**  confcioufnefs  has  no  exteniive  magnitude,  and  there- 
**  fore  is  not  divifible,  it  certainly  has  intenlive  magni- 
fy tude,  an^  we  may  well  conceive  a  ceflation  of  it,  by  a 
I*  remij/ion  of  power.— For   there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
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^^  confcioufnefs  even  in  obfcure  reprefentatlons,  fave  that 
**  it  does  not  always  fuffice  to  diftinguifli  one  idea  fron^ 
**  another,  i.  e.  to  make  it  clear  and  evident." 

Appetitive  Faculty,  or  Faculty  of  Desiring, 
(^Begehrungsvermogen) 
in  the  moft  general  fenfe,  is  the  power  inherent  in  a  living 
he-ing,  to  become  through  his  reprefentations  the  real  caufe  of 
obtaining  the  objeds  correfponding  with  them  ;  although  the 
phyfical  powers  fhould  not  be  adequate  to  the  real  produftion 
of  the  objeft  defired  :  v,  g.  to  wifh  for  the  great  prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  the  like. 

Apprehensigit 

is  an  acl  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  variety  of  individual  per- 
ceptions is  coileded,  combined  with  one  another,  and  images 
are  produced.     We  may  diftinguifh, 

1.  the  pure /j/nthejts  of  apprehenfion,  which  compounds  the  va- 
riety of  perceptions  a  priori^  of  Space  and  Time,  and  produr 
ces  pure  images,  fuch  as  reprefentaticns  of  numbers,  geo- 
metrical figures,  S?^. 

2,  empirical  apprehenjiony -which,  combmts  the  pure  percep- 
tions together  with  their  matter,  i.  e,  with  fenfible  impref* 
iions,  aiid  produces  the  images  of  phenomena  ;  v.  g.  whea 
I  obferve  a  houfe,  the  freezing  pf  water,  &;c. 

Approbation,  See  Satisfaction. 

Architectonic 

is  the  art  of  conftruding  Syftems.     The  Architedonic  of  pi^re 

Reafon  is,  therefore,  the  plan  for  a  Syftcm  of  pure  philofo- 

phy. 

Art,  (Kiinjl) 

I,  in  the  mofl  extenfive  fenfe,  is  arbitrary  produdion,  in  con- 

fef[uence  of  preceding  reprefentations  j 
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3,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  is  produftion  through  Liberty,  i.  e. 

through  a  free  will,  which  adopts  Reafon   as  the  ground  of 

its  adlions. 

Articulation 
is  the  ftrudure  of  the  members  of  a  fcience,  or  the  fyftematic 
unity  of  it. 

Assertory,  See  Imperative  and  Judgments. 
Attribute 
or  property  y  is  a  charafter  belonging  to  the  exiflence  of  a  thing 
conceived,  as  to  its  internal  poffibility  ;  which  chara£ler  can 
be  derived  from  things,  or  beings,  as  the  neceflary,  i.  e.  fuf= 
ficiently  ellablifhed  confequence  of  them. 

AUTONOMy, 

a  peculiar  legiflation  of  the  willy  is  that  conftitution  of  a  ra- 
tional will,  by  which  it  is  a  law  to  itfelf,  by  which  it  deter- 
mines itfelf,  uninfluenced  by  inclinations.  It  is  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  will  on  all  matter  of  it,  i.  e.  on  fenfitive  delires  and 
their  obje£ls  ;  the  dependence  on  a  rational  will,  merely  on  it- 
felf, i.e.  upon  the  form  of  Reafon.  This  is  a  pradically  ne- 
ceiTary  idea,  in  order  to  comprehend  in  this  manner  the  poffi- 
bility of  an  unconditional  Imperative,  and  a  goodnefs  (mora- 
lity) of  actions  independent  on  external  intereft. 

P    ,  Axiom 

is  a  fynthetical  principle  a  priori^  which  contains  immediate 
or  intuitive  certainty  ;  i.  e.  derived  from  objeds  of  pure  per- 
ception, and  which  does  not  admit  of  proof,  and  of  the  truth 
of  which,  we  can  point  out  no  more  accurate  character,  than 
livhat  it  itfelf  exprefles. 

Bad — Bofes 
is  that  which,  according  to  a  rational  principle,  is  a  neceflary 
bbjeft  of  deteftation,  in  diftin£tion  from  the  difagreedble,  i.  c. 
tvhat  occalions  an  immediate  fenfation  of  pain. 

T  Beau. 
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Beautiful — Schon 
is  that,  which  excites  pleafure  and  claims  our  approbation^ 
without  fatisfying  any  wants  :  which  pleafes  us  by  the  har- 
monious employment  of  our  reprefenting  faculty,  imconnefted 
with  animal  delires  ;  and  which  we  are  fond  of  communicat- 
ing to  others  ;  for  inftancCj  a  witty  idea^  an  acute  or  boldre- 
fleclibn,  a  ftrong  picture,  and  the  like. 

Beauty— Schbnheit 

is  the  regular  conformation  of  an  objecl,  fo  far  as  we  obferve 
this  in  it,  without  reprefenting  to  ourfelves  any  defign  or  pur- 
pofe  ;  the  regular  JuhjeBive  conformation  of  an  object  of  na- 
ture or  art  ;  the  expreffion  of  aeflhetical  ideas. 

Being — ■ — Wefen^  Ding 
fignifies  i)  a  conception  with  its  conflituent  parts  ;  logically,- 
2ifuhjeSiu7?i  quod.  The  term  *  being'  is  diftinguilhed  from  the 
word  '  nature  ;'  in  as  much  as  the  former  is  the  internal  prin- 
ciple of  all  thofe  determinations,  which  relate  to  the  pojjlhility 
of  a  thing  ;  and  the  latter,  nature,  is  the  internal  piinciple  of 
all  the  determinations,  relating  to  the  exijlence  of  a  thing  : — ■ 
2)  a  real  hting,  fuhjeBum  quoy  the  nature  of  a  thing. 

Belief — Glauhe 

1,  fignllies  the  aB  of  taking  fomething  for  true,  on  account  of 
fufficient  fubje6live,  without  any  objective,  reafons  for  do- 
ing fo  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  conceive  things  as  iubjedls  of 
cognition,  or  to  admit  their  poflible  exiftence  ;  becaufeRea- 
I'on  enjoins  it.  Thefe  fubjedtive  groiinds  are  a  certain  in- 
tereil,  certain  purpojes  ;— 

2,  the  hahity  the  moral  way  of  thinking,  by  which  Reafon  con- 
iiders  as  true,  what  is  inacccffible  to  our  theoretical  cog- 
liltion  of  things  ; — • 

3,  in  particular, ^tiVj  facra  j  the  adoption  of  religious    priu* 


titles, 


Caj^on  , 
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Canon", 

i.i  general,  means  '  a  fcience  treating  of  the  proper  life  of  our 
faculty  of  cognition  :'  it  is  therefore  oppofed  to  *  Difcipline,- 
"which  is  a  guide,  dlreding  us  to  prevent  the  imiproper  ufe  of 
that  facultj. 

Categorical,  See  Judgments. 
Categories 
I,  in  general,  are  o-rlginai  notions  or  intelleftual  conceptions, 
which  correfpond  with  the  fiinple  form  of  a  judgment  j  lo- 
gical fn.Qcltions  applied  to  objetls  in  general ; — 
3,  in  pariicular,  and  according  to  their  twofold  ufe,  they  are, 

a)  CategQries  of  theoretical  Reafof?,  or  of  Nature  ;  fo  far 
namelj,  as  they  are  referred  to  the  variety  of  fenfible 
percepdons,  in  c)ider  to  give  it  unity  of  apperception  in 
a  judgment  of  experience,  or  a  cognition  of  nature  ; 
hence  they  are  conceptions  of  unity  in  this  cognition  ; 

b)  Categories  of  praBical  Reafon  ;  fo  far  as  the  fame  func- 
tions of  the  Underllanding  are  referred  to  the  variety  of 
deiires,  in  order  to  obtain  for  it  unity  in  the  rational  idea 
of  morality. 

CAUSALITy--CAUSATION, 

dependence,  caufal  connection,  fignilies 

1,  logically,  the  fun6lion  of  the  Underflanding  in  a  hypotheti- 
tlcal  judgment  ;  the  reprefentation  concerning  the  logical 
relation  of  caufe  and  effeft  to  one  another  ; 

2,  as  the  p?tre  category  correfpon».Hng  with  this  fun6lion,  it  ex- 
prefles  the  notion  of  a  real  relation  of  different  objecVs  to 
one  another  ;  the  neceflary  determination  of  the  exigence 
of  a  fomething  through  fomething  of  a  different  kind,  whe- 
ther this  be  homogeneous  or  not  j — a   fpecies  offyuthelis, 

T  2  \iv 
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in  which,  according  to,  and  by  means  of,  fomething  A 
(caufe)  we  neceflarilj  admit  fomething  very  diifcrent,  B 
(efFedJ,  and  this  in  confequence  of  an  abfolutely  general 
rule,  fo  that  we  can  conclude  the  exiftence  of  A,  from  the 
exiftence  of  B. 

Certainty — Gewifsheit 
is  the  confcioufnefs  arifmg   from  fufHcient  objedive   reafons, 
which  are  valid  with  refped  to  every  body. 

Change —  Ver'dnderung, 
accidens,  is  the  fucceffion  of  different  Hates,  tranfition  of  a 
thing  from  one  ftate  to  another  ;  the  co-  exiftence  of  what  is 
{landing  and  fteady  in  time,  with  that  which  changes  ;  the 
CDnnedion  of  oppofite  predicates  in  one  and  the  fame  objed, 
but  at  different  times,  v.  g. motion,  i.  e.  a  being  and  not-being 
of  the  fame  things  in  the  fame  place,  but  at  different  periods 
of  time. 

C  O  GNITION, — Erkenntnifs , 
in  general,  is  a  whole  of  conneded  reprefentations  in  one  ad 
of  confcioufnefs  ;  or  the  determinate  reference  of  given  repre- 
fentations to  one  objed. — Every  cognition  has  i)  matter,  fub- 
llaiAce,  i.  e.  fomething  objedive,  which  arifes  from  the  ob- 
jeds'reprefented  j  the  variety  of  given  perceptions,  objeds  : 
2)  form,  i.  e.  a  determinate  way  or  mode,  in  which  the  given 
matter  is  received,  modified,  and  comb'ned  by  the  reprefent- 
ing  faculty  ;  that,  which  relates  to  the  operation  of  mind  in 
our  cognitions  ;  that,  which  depends  upon  the  conftitutlon  of 
the  thinking  fubjed,  or  of  the  Underftanding  and  Reafon. 

Common  SE'iJSE-^Gememfmi 
is  the  faculty  of  determining  what  pleafes  or  difpleafcs,  not 
through   conceptions,  but  merely  through  feelings  5  yet  this 
determination  has  general  validity. 

To 
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To  Conceive — Begreifen 

19  a  funftlon  ofReafon,  as  *'  to  underjland^'^  i»  e.  to  think  of  an 
objeft,  is  an  ad  of  the  Underflanding. 

Conception — Bcgrif, 

1,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  ;  is  every  produftion  of  the  ac- 
tive reprefenting  faculty,  by  which  variety,  or  the  multifari- 
ous, is  conneded  into  unity  : 

2,  in  a  more  determined  fenfe  ;  is  a  general  reprefentation  ab- 
ilrafted  from  a  variety  of  intuitions,  and  is  oppofed  to  afingle 
reprefentation  or  intuition.  A  conception  of  this  kind  is  called 
by  Kant,  *  dijcurfive  ;'  becaufe  it  does  not  immediately  refer 
to  the  obje6l,  but  only  by  the  reprefentation  of  a  charafter, 
which  may  be  common  to  an  infinite  variety  of  things,  the  re- 
prefentation of  which  is  contained  under  (not,  w)  a  difcurfivc 
conception. 

In  CONCRETO, 

i.  e,  in  real  nature,  in  real  objects  of  experience.  Here, 
many  things  may  be  diiFerently  conflituted,  from  what  they 
are  **  in  ahJlraElo^''  i.  e,  when  we  refled  merely  upon  the 
pure  idea  of  a  thing,  without  attending  to  what  may  yet  lie  ia 
the  fenfible  perception  of  an  object. 

CoNDlTi  o  N — Bedingung, 
the  requifite,  the  ground,  that  which  mufl  be  prefuppofed,  in 
order  to  underitand  or  to  comprehend  fome  other  datum,  or 
given  thing. — Whatever    prefuppofes  a   condition,  is   called 
conditionate  or  conditional, 

InprciBical  philofophy,  we  mufl  dillinguifti 

I,  that,  which  \s  praBically  conditionate ^  which  is  determined 

through  natural  inclinations  and  neceflities  ;  for  inftance,  the 

imperatives  of  happinefs  are  valid  only  under   the  condition, 

'  that 
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that  a  perfon  feels  an  inclination  for  fomcthing,  an  impulfe  to- 
wards fomething,  a  neceffity  of  a  certain  kind  ;  and  not  other- 
wife  : 

2,  that,  which  is  praElically  unconditionate,  which  depends 
merely  on  Reafon  itfelf,  i.  e.  on  the  moral  law,  for  inftance 
a  pure,  diiinterefted  integrity,  fidelity,  and  general  utility. 

Conformation — Zweckmafsigkezty 

I,  ^,  forma.  Jive  nexus  fiualis,  IS  Xhzt  coii^itutlon  of  an  objefb 
(or  even  of  a  ftate  of  mind,  or  of  an  action),  which  can  be 
conceived,  or  thought  of  by  us,  as  poffible  only  through 
a  caufality  according  to  conceptions,  that  is,  through  a  Will. 

CoNsciENcS — Gcivijfcn, 

means  i)  the  moral  fenfe,  relative  to  our  own  a(5lions  • 
a)  the  felf-determining   moral  faculty  of  judging  ;  that  un- 
conditionate confcioufnefs  of  duty,  by  which  we  can    deter- 
mine within  ourfelves,  whether   an   a£lion,  we    are  about  to 
perform,  be  jull  or  otherwife. 

Consciousness Bewujlseyn  ;  See  Apfkrception. 

Constitution  of  State — Staatsverfajfung ; 

the  moll  perfed  is  that,  in  which  the  liberty  of  every  indir 
vidual  is  thoroughly  confiftent  with  the  freedom  of  all  mem- 
bers of  fociety. 

Constitutive 

principles  are  thofe,  which  refer  to  an  object,  fo  as  to  deter-r 
mine  fomething  relative  to  it,  i.  e.  to  the  reprefentation  of  it ; 
namely  either  the  intuition  of  an  objeft,  v.  g.  the  mathema- 
tical principles  ;  or  the  experimental  conception  of  it,  v.  g.  the 
dynamical  principles  of  the  Underfcandrngo 

Regulative  principles,  on  the  contrary,   are  thofe,  which' 

do 
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do  not  determine  the  objects  themfelves,  but  which  afford  us 
rules,  i.  e.  determinations  of  the  Underftanding,  to  fearch  for 
the  objects  in  queftion. 

To  Construct 
^n  idea,  means  to  determine  an  individual  objed,  i.  e.  the  pet*- 
ception  itfelf  of  that  objed,  which  is  perfedly  conformable  to 
the  general  idea. 

An  objed  requires  perception  j  an  empirical  perception, 
however^  we  cannot  fpontaneoullj  produce  ;  for  the  pure  per- 
ception only  is  poifible  a  priori.  In  this,  namely  Space  and 
Time,  we  can  form  certain  determinations,  and  combine  them 
in  the  pure  reprefenting  faculty,  for  inftance  an  equilateral 
triangle.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  we  can  conflru£l  the  intenfive 
magnitude  of  the  fenfations  of  the  folar  light,  i.  e.  we  can  com- 
pound them  of  about  200,000  times  the  quantity  of  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and  predicate  them  in  a  determined  manner  a 
priori  ;-^of  two  given  members  of  a  proportion,  we  are  able 
to  conflrud  a  third,  fuch  as  2  :   4  :   8,  &c. 

CoiiJlrvBioTiy  in  a  general fenfe^  lignifies  every  exhibition  of 
a  general  idea,  by  means  of  the  felf-adive  produdioa  oi  a 
perception,  that  correfponds  with  the  idea. 

Contact — Beruhrung, 
i,  in  a  mathematical  fe/.fe,  is   the   common  boundary  of  two 
fpaces,  which  is  neither  within  the  one   nor  the  other,  v.  g. 
two  interfering  lines  do  not  touch  one  another,  becaufe  their 
common  point  belongs  to  each  of  them  : 

2,  in  a  phyjical  fenfe,  is  the  reciprocal  effevSl  of  the  repelling 
powers  in  the  common  boundary  of  two  fpaces  ;  the  im- 
mediate adion  and  readion  of  impenetrability.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  adion  at  diftance,  i.  e.  from  the  effed  of  one 
matter  upon  the  other,  without  the  mediation  of  other  inter- 
vcnient  matters  thjough  the  empty  fpace,  v.  g.  in  the  elTen- 

tlal 
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tial  attraftion. — The  beginning  of  contad  in  the  approach  of 
one  matter  to  another,  is  called '  percuffion'  (^Stofs)  ;  the  con- 
tinuation of  it,  *  prelTure'  (^Bruck^. 

Continuance,  or  T^KUA'sZ'iiCY—  Beharrlichhit, 
is  exiftence  at  all  times,  without   origin  and  evanefcence.     If, 
in  this  manner,  we  repreCent  to  ourfelves  the  exiftence  of  phe« 
nomena,  we  clafs  them  under  the  pure  intelledual  conception, 
or  Category  of  Subftance. 

Continuity — St'dtigkeit, 
refers  to  that  magnitude,  no  part  of  which  is  the  abfolutelj 
fmalleft  and  moft  limple,  and  in  the  folution  of  which  we  ne- 
ver can  arrive  at  determined  laft  unities ;   for  inftance,  Space 
and  Time,  together  with  the  phenomena  that  exift  in  them. 

Contradiction — Widerfpruch ; 

the  principle  of  contradiction,  i.  e.  '*  no  one  thing  admits  of 
being  reprefetited  by  contradidory  predicates,"  is  the  nega- 
tive criterion  of  all  abftra£t  truth,  and  the  fource  of  all  our 
analytical,  but  not  of  fynthetical,  cognitions. 

Conviction:  See  Proofs. 
Cosmology  ; 
the  tr6nfcendentali  rational  cofmology  ;   is  either  the  Science 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  in  nature,   or  the  me- 
taphyfical  philofophy  of  the  fuperfenfible  properties  "^of  all  ob- 
jefti  exifting. 

Cosmo-theology 
is  the  cognition  of  a  primitive  Being,   from  the  exiftence  of  a 
world  in  general,  and  its  accidental ity,  as  oppofed  to  fubftance. 

Criticism, 
with  Kant,  ftgnifies  a  critical  mode  of  proceeding  (doubts  of 
delay)  i.  e.  the  maxim  of  general   diftruft  with  lefped  to  all 

fyntheticd 
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fyathetical  judgments  a  priori,  until  we  have  acquired  a  view 
of  the  univerfal  ground  of  their  pofTibility ,  in  the  effential  con- 
ditions of  our  faculties  of  cognition. 

Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
or  tranfcendental  Critique^  is  the  Science  of  the  pure  facultj 
of  Reafon  ;  the  inquiry  into  thofe  particulars,  which  Reafon 
is  able  to  know  and  to  perform,  fiom  its  own  fources,  and 
independent  of  experience  ^—vid,  the  more  ample  definition, 
pp.  42  and  43. 

Culture, 
in  "di  politique  fenfe,  is  ufed  by  Kant,  to  exprefs  the  promptnefs 
ive  acquire  in  obeying  rules  ;  to  which  he  oppofes  the  term 
*  Difcipline^  in  a  negative  fenfe,  which  weakens  and  dellroys 
that  readinefs,  and  makes  us  fufpehd  our  judgment.  The 
whole  Critique  is  a  Difcipline,  as  to  the  contents  of  pure  ra- 
tional cognition  ;  but  as  to  its  method,  only  a  particular  part 
of  the  Critique  is  Difcipline. 

DAEMONOLOGt 

is  the  do6lrine  of  higher,  b\it  in  other  refpefts  finite,  belngg 
refembling  man  ;  in  oppofition  to  'Theology ^  the  do(ftrine  of 
the  highefl  and  infinite  Being.  Phyfical  Teleology  lea  is  us  to 
the  former  j  moral  Teleology  to  the  latter. 

Deceptio:^ — Betrug^  Tcitischung, 
is  that  lUufion  vof  the  fenfes,  when  we  confider  fomething, 
which  is  obtained  by  conclufions,  as  the  immediate  obferva- 
tion  itfelf.  This  is  no  error  of  the  fenfes,  but  of  the  Judging 
Faculty  or  the  Undeiftanding — There  is  not  only  a  deception 
t)f  the  external  fenfe^  v.  g.  the  optical,  but  alfo,  an  illufion  of 
the  internal  fenfe  y  v.  g.  when  the  fanatic  believes  to  feel  fu- 
pernatural  influence,  or  when  we  confound  the  fenfation, 
which  neceffarily  accompanies  a  moral  action  or  detei  miaation 
of  the  will,  v/ith  the  caufe  of  the  adion  itfelf. 

U  Deduction^. 


IP- 
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Deduction, 
in  general,  is  the  proof  of  a  legal  claim,  a  right  ;  but,  in  par- 
ticular, Kant  underftands  hy  it  the  eftabliihment  of  a  re- 
prefentation  ;  the  proof  of  the  right  we  have  to  make  ufe  of 
it ;  the  proof^  that  a  reprefentation  has  fenfe,  meaning,  rea- 
lity, objeftive  validity,  that  it  is  not  vague  or  empty,  but  re- 
lates to  objecls. 

Demonstrable, 
in  Logic,  are  called  thofe  pofitions,  which  admit  of  immediate 
proof ;  in  oppofition  to  indemonjlrable  pofitions,  that  admit  of 
no  proof ; — in  a  critical  fenfe,  fuch  conceptions  or  judgments 
are  demonflrable,  as  can  be  exhibited  in  perception,  whether 
pure  or  empirical  ;  in  opfyofition  to  the  inch moTiJlr able ^  which 
cannot  be  thus  exhibited. 

Determination — Befti?n?mmg, 
i)  as  oppofed  to  fubftance  j  accidens,  a  logical  predicate  of  a 
fubjecl  :  2)  a  real  predicate,  which  amplifies  the  conception  ; 
the  determination  of  a  thing  :  v.  g.  hard,  elaftic,  See.  and  not 
mere  exillence. — ^The  determinations  of  a  thing  are,,  according 
to  the  fource  of  cognition,  empirical^  when  they  are  derived 
from  experience  ;  trahjcendental^  when  they  arife  from  the  re- 
prefenting  fubje£l«/>r/or/. 

Determinism 
is  the  principle  of  determining  the  will  from   fuiEcient  inter-* 
nal    (fubjedive)  reafons.     To    combine  this    principle  with 
that  of  freedom,-  i.  e.  abfolute  fpontaneity,  occasions    no  dif-- 
ficulty. 

Dialectic 
is  ufed  by  Kant  in  the  following  fignifications  : 
ij  logic alyioxmA',  that  Logic,  which  treats  of  the  fourccs  of 
error  and  illufion,  and  the  mode  of  detecting  them ; 
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2)  tranfcendentaly  material  Diale£lic  ;  the  exhibition  and 
judgment  of  that  illufion,  which  arifes  from  the  fubjedive 
conllitution  of  Reafpn  itfelf  a  priori. 

Discipline — Zucht,  See  Culture. 

Disjunctive  ;  See  Judgments. 

To  Dispute 

upon  an  J  thing,  means  to  decide  it  by  proofs,  i.  e.  from  ob- 

jeftive  conceptions,  on  which  the  judgment  is  founded To 

conteji  (ftreiten)  any  thing,  fignifies  to  claim  the  confent  of 
others  to  our  judgment ;  though  we  cannot  always  produce 
objedlive  reafons,  and  frequently  have  only  fubje£liye  grounds 
to  go  upon,  i.  e.  aefthetical  grounds,  feelings. 

Distance  :  See  Contact. 

are  teachers  of  the  pure  moral  Religion  ;  as  being  oppofed  to 
^  priejlsyi,  e.  the  confecrated  minifters  oi pious  cuftoms  andceT- 
remonies. 

Dogma, 

or  a  dogmatical  judgment,  is  a  dire£l  fyntheticai  decifion  from 
conceptions,  and  is  diftinguiflied 

1,  from  analytical  judgments,  which  properly  teach  nothing  ; 

2,  from  experimental  pofitions,  which  have  no  apodiclic  or 
demonftrative  certainty ; 

3,  from  mathematical  principles,  i.  e.  from  fyntheticai  judg- 
ments arifing  from  the  conflru£lion  of  ideas  ;  and 

'4,  from  principles,  i.  e.  indired  fynthetico-apodidic  judg* 
ments,  fuckas  the  principle  of  the  ^  fufficient  reafon,^  Spe- 
culative pure  Reafon  contains  no.  dogmas  ;  for  its  ideas 
have  no  conftitutive,  objective  reality  j  hence  it  admits  of 
no  dogmatical  method. 

U2  Doc- 
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Dogmatism 

or  the  dogmatical  procefs  of  pure  R.eafon,  is  the  prejudice  c^f' 
maintaining  and  deciding  metaphjfical  propolitions  according 
to  cuftomarj  principles,  and  of  determining  upon  the  exift- 
ence  or  non-exiftence  of  fuperfenfible  obje£ls  and  their  pro- 
perties, without  having  previoufly  deduced  the  poffibilitj  o^ 
diem  from  the  faculties  of  Reafon  :  it  is  therefore,  Metaphyfics 
without  a  previous  Critique. — Dogmatifm  paves  the  way  for 
Scepticifm  ;  this  compels  us  to  have  recourfe  to  a  Critique  ; 
and  this  laRlj  condudls  us  to  a  folid  fyitem  of  fcience. 

is  the  obedience  of  a  law  from  a  true  regard  for  it  ;  the  ob- 
jeftive  neceffitj  of  an  aftion  for  the  fake  of  the  law,  fo  far  as 
this  ollige?  the  will,  i.  e.  morally  compels  it ;  though  it  maj 
have  fome  other  fubjeclive  de£res. 

Dynamical 
i)  in  general,  is  faid  of  things,  fo  far  as  we  do  not  attend  to 
their  quantity  in  perception,  but  to  the  ground  or  caufe  of 
their  exiftence.  Hence  Kant  calls,  2)  in  particular,  afj^nthe/is 
dynamical,  where  the  things  combined  necelTarily  belong  to 
one  another,  but  muft  not  necelTarily  be  of  a  homogenous  na- 
ture, becaufe  they  do  not,  (as  in  the  mathematical SynXhi:^\s) 
^onftitute  together  One  magnitude,  quantum.  The  fynthefis 
of  caufe  and  effeft,  for  inijance,  is  dynamical. 

Effect  :  See  Causality. 

Empirical  :  See  A  posteriori. 

Epigenesis  of  pure  Reason 

lias  been  called  the  Kantian  explanation  concerning  the  coin^ 

cidence  of  the  pure  intelleftual  conceptions  (Categories)  with 

the  cbje^s    of  experience  j  according   to  which  explanation, 

by 
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by  tliefe  pure  notions  or  conceptions,  being  tlie  forms  of 
thought,  experience  itfelf  and  its  objeds,  as  fuch,  become  pof- 
fiblc. 

Vid.  the  fourth  Problem,  p.  49  8c  feq. 

Ethico-th^ology 
is  that  fpecies  of  Theology,  which  is  derived  from  pure  moral 
arguments,  and  admits  no  fymbolical  reprefentations. 

Experience — Erfahrung 
is,  with  Kant,  an  obje£live,  i.  e.  univerfally  valid  and  necefTary 
fynthetical  cognition  of  given  objeds  (phenomena)  ;  or,  the 
reprcfentation  of  obf^rvations  in  a  neceflarily  determined  con- 
nexion ;  cognition  through  combined  obfervation  ;  the  con- 
nedlion  of  fenfible  reprefentations  according  to  certain  laws. 

ExTEiksiON — Ausdehnungy 
in  the  moft  comprehenfive  fenfe,  is  the  reprcfentation  of  a 
whole,  by  means  of  its  continued  parts.  If  thefe  are  fimul- 
taneous  or  coexiftent,  it  is  Space  :  if  they  follow  one  another 
in  fucceffion,  it  is  Time.  According  to  this  ufe  of  the  Word 
*  extenfion,'  every  magnitude  is  chilled  exie/i/ive,  which  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  fucceflive  conneftion  of  parts  of  time  and 
fpace,  when  the  reprcfentation  of  the  whole  becomes  poffible 
only  by  the  reprcfentation  of  the  parts.  In  this  fenfe  extcn- 
Con  is  ufed  in  Mathematics,  and  hence  the  mathef.s  exienfcrum. 

Extensive  power 
is,  according  to  Kant,  oiiginal  elaflicity  or  the  power  of  au 
extended  thing  by  means  of  the  repullion  of  all  its  parts. — It 
fo  far  differs  from  what  is  commonly  caljed  elajiicity,  as  thiiJ 
is  the  power  of  a  matter,  to  refume  its  form  or  magnitude 
changed  by  another  moving  power,  upon  the  rcmifTion  of  the 
Ittet, 

FANcr 
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is  that  deception,  in  which  we  confider  the  mere  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  thing  as  equivalent  to  the  thing  itfelf.  Religious 
fancy  manifefls  itfelf  in  this,  when  man  confiders  the  flatutory 
belief  and  ceremonies  as  the  fubflance  of  religion,  and  as  the 
fupreme  condition,  upon  which  he  maj  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Deitj. 

Fatalism 

is  that  fyftem,  in  which  the  conne£lIon  of  purpofes  in  the 
world  is  confidered  as  accidental ;  and  in  which  this  connect 
tion  is  yet  derived  fron^  a  Supreme  Being,  not  indeed  from  his 
rational  nature,  but  from  the  neceflarj  conftitution  of  this 
Being,  and  the  unity  of  the  world  thence  arifmg.  Such,  for 
inllance,  is  the  fjftem  of  Spinoza. 

Final  v\i^vQ^^—End%weck 
is  that,  which  requires  no  other  purpofe  as  the  condition  of  its 
pofTibiiity  ;  which  contains  in  itfelf  the  determining  caufe,  the 
necelTary  and  fuflicient  condition  of  all  other  purpofes. 

Form 
is  the  determined  mode  of  thinking  fomething,  or  the  manner 
of  its  exiftence  ;  it   is  oppofed    to  matter,  i.  e.  that  which  is 
-  jriven  and  determinable. 

Function 

IS  the  office,  the  a6livity,  the  form  of  an  higher  faculty  of 
cognition  -.  i)  of  the  Under/landing  — to  think  and  to  judge  j 
2)  of  Re  of  on  — to  conclude. 

FunSiion  is  oppofed  to  affeBion,  as  this  implies  a  change,  to 
which  our  Senfitive  Faculty  is  fubjedl. 

Genius — ijigenium 
is  the  talent,  the  gift  of  nature^  or  the  native  difpofition  of  the 
mir.d,  from  which  nature  prefcribes  the  rule  to  art. 

To 
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To  Give — Geben  . 
an  object,  is  to  perceive  it,  to  obferve  it ;  to  refer  the  concep- 
tion  of  it  to  real  or   pofTible  experience.     That   an  objeft  be 
given,  is  a   neceffary    condition  for  receiving  a  cognition  of  it^ 
but  not  fo,  for  thinking  of  it  onlj. 

OooTt-^GuteSy 
IS  that,  of  which  reafon  approves,  and  which  it  confiders  as 
pra£lically  neceflary ;  that,  which  according  to  a  rational 
principle  is  a  necefTary  obje£l  of  the  faculty  of  defiring  ;  which 
has  fome  value.  It  is  oppofed  to  the  agreeable,  which  fatis- 
fies  the  inclinations  of  the  fenfcs,  or  which  affords  us  pleafure. 

GRAViTATlON 

is  called  the  effect  of  univerfal  attradion,  which  every  part  of 
matter  immediately  exerts  on  all  other  parts,   and  at  all  dif- 

tances ^Kant  diilinguiflies  gramtation  from  gravity,  i.  e.  the 

effort  of  matter  to  move  itfelf  in  the  diredion  of  the  fuperior 
JCiavitation. 

Ground  of  determination — Bejlimtnungsgrund. 

The  grounds  or  caufe^  of  determining  our  actions,  are  called 
formal  (laws),  fo  far  as  they  afcertain  the  way  and  manner, 
in  which  we  view  an  object ;  inatcrial  (maxims),  fo  far  as 
they  determine  the  objeds,  to  which  an  action  is  direded , 
fuhjeBive  (laws),  fo  far  as  they  depend  upon  pure  rational  con- 
ceptions ;  ohjeBive  (motives),  fo  far  as  they  affe£t  the  Senli- 
tive  Faculty  ;  praBical,  fo  far  as  the  lalt  ground,  which  de- 
termines the  will  is  an  idea  from  pxire  Reafon  ;  aejlheti"' 
cal,  when  the  laft  grounds  of  volition  are  met  with  in  certain 
feelings  of  fenfe.  The  pure  moral  law  is  the  formal  ground 
of  determining  moral  adions  ;  hence  the  good  and  bad,  i.  e. 
the  objcds  of  moral  deiire  and  avcrfion,  depend  upon  this  law  : 
it  1<5,  therefore,   like  wife'  the    material  ground  of  determina- 
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tiott,  and  is  obje£live,  as  being  the  form  of  pradical  Reafon 
ifel  f.  The  moral  fenfe  is  the  fubjeaive  ground  of  the  fame 
aftion  ;  but,  as  this  fenfe  or  feeling  itfelf  is  again  produced 
bj  Reafon,  it  cannot  be  aefthetical. 

Happiness — GlUckfeligkeit 
fignifies,  with  Kant,  the  whole  profperity  of  a  finite,  rational 
being  ;  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  agreeable  fituation,  which  un- 
interruptedly accompanies  the  whole  exiftence  of  fuch  a  being* 
— It  arifes  from  the  fatisfaftion  of  all  inclinations,  from  the 
attainment  of  all  ends,  which  the  Senfitive  Faculty  propofes, 
aad  is  therefore  a  prototype  of  the  imagination, 

Heteronomy, 
dr  a  foreign  legiflation,  is  that,  in  which  not  the  will  itfelfj 
but  fomething  elfe  determines  us  to  act  in  a  certain  manner  : 
when  not  the  adion  itfelf,  but  merely  its  obje6t,  its  efFett 
intereits  us  ;  when,  befide  the  idea  of  the  adion,  another  ex- 
traneous allurement  or  compullion,  i.  e.  hope  or  fear  muft 
concur,  in  order  to  produce  the  action. 

Highest  Good — Hochjles  Gut 
h  the  whole  unconditionate  object  of  pure  pra£tical   Reafon, 
and  conlifts  i)  in  virtue  as  the  conftituent   of  being  happy  ; 
tAi^fupreme  good ;  2)  in  happinefs  itfelf^  fo  far  as  it  is  con- 
nedtcd  with  that  worth  j  the perJe^J  good* 

Hypothesis 

is  an  explanation  of  fomething  that  is  real,  by  fomething  elfe, 
the  reality  of  which  is  not  demonltrable  or,  at  lead,  is  not  de- 
monft  rated. 

Hypothetical  :  See  Judgments* 

Idea. 

This   expreniou  Kant   employs  more  determinately  (bor* 

rowed 
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rowed  from  Plato),  than  Is  commonlj  ufed  in  modern  lar- 
guages.  According  to  Kant,  it  lignifies  a  neceiTary  conception 
ofReafon,  the  obje£t  of  which  cannot  b<i  perceived  l>j  the 
fenfes,  nor  acquired  by  experience. 

Idealism 

is  called  that  fyftem  of  philofophy,  in  which  the  external  reali- 
ty of  certain  intuitive  reprefentations  is  difputed  or  doubted, 
and  fpace  as  w^ell  as  external  objefts  are  afferced  to  be  mere 
fancies. — Such  is  the  fyllem  of  the  celebrated  biihop  Berkley. 

Illusion —  Tau/chmig,  Schei?i, 

is  a  falfe  judgment,  m  which  we  attribute  a  predicate  to  an 
pbje£t  in  itfelf,  which  predicate  belongs  to  it  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fubjed. 

luAGmATioti-^Embildungs/^rafe 
is  the  faculty  of  reprefenting  an  obje£l,  in  perception,  though 
it  ihould  not  be  prefent. 

Immanent 

is  ufed  by  Kant  in  oppofitlon  to  tranfcmdsiital :  the  former 
term  is  applied  to  conceptions  or  principles,  which  are  valid 
in  nature,  and  are  ufed  concerning  obje<5ls  of  experience,  phe- 
nomena ;  though  the  principles  themfeives  are  not  derived 
from  experience :  v.  g.  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
caufality  is  immanent,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  relation  fub- 
fifting  among  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  fuch  :  it  w^ould  be 
trafifcendenty  when  we  go  with  this  principle  beyond  expe- 
rience, and  endeavour  to  prove  from  it  the  exiilence  of  the 
Deity. 

Immortality — Unsterhlichkeity 
of  the  foul,   cannot  be  proved  from  fpeculative   reafons,  nor 
from  its  felf-fubfiftence,  fimplicity,  and  fo  forth  j  hence  it  i^ 

X  not; 
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not  properly  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  it  may  yet  be  coa^ 
eluded  by  analogy,  partly  from  the  difproportion  of  the  great 
talents  of  man  to  the  confined  duration  of  his  prefent  life  ;  and 
partly  for  the  fake  of  giving  energy  to  the  necelTary  laws  of 
morality  :  in  this  manner  it  may  be  defended  againfl  all  the 
fpeculative  objedions  of  the  rude  materialifls. 

Imperative— G^-^o^, 
i)  in  general,  is  an  objeaive  pradlical  law  ;  * 
i)  in  a  more  determined  fenfe,  it  is  the  formula  or  prefcribcii 
model  of  that  law,  by  which  it  is  referred  to  a  will,  as  the  ne- 
cefTary  precept  of  its  actions  \  though  this  will  may  fubjec- 
tively  have  fome  other  objeft  of  its  wflhes,  becaufe  it  is  no$ 
purely  rational,  but  alfo  depends  oi\ inclinations,  v.  g.  thofe 
of  the  human  fpecies. 

Impre  SSloN — Eindruck. 
'.Objecbs  make  imp reffions  upon  us,'  lignifies  with  Kant,   thai; 
objeas  of  the  external  fenfe,   external  phenomena,  afFed  the 
internal  fenfe,  and  are  real  objeds  of  thought ;  confequently, 
that  they  are  fufficiently  diilinguifhed  from  the  thoughts  them- 

felves,  which  never   can  be  exhibited  in  Space The   modus 

operandi  or  the  origin  of  this  influence  occafioned  by  fenfible 
impreflions,  cannot  be  explained  by  the  principles  of  Kant^ 
nor  of  any  other  philofopher. 

Inclination- — Neigung 
fignifies  a  fenfible  impulfe,  the  dependence  of  the  appetitive 
faculty  on  fenfations  ;  in  oppofition  to  *  interefty  i.  e.  the  de- 
pendence of  that  faculty  on  rational  ideas. — The  amount  of 
all  inclinations  is  f elf- love  ;  the  fatisfaftion  or  gratification  of 
an  inclination  is  pleafure  \  that  of  all  inclinations,  is  happinefs^ 

Indeterminism 
js  that  inert  fyllem  of  philofophy,  which  imagines  freedom  to 

confiil 
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1:onfi{l  in  the  accidentalitj  (chance)  of  adtions  5  that  the  will 
is  not  at  all  determined  by  arguments  ;  and  that  a  free  being 
is  equally  liable,  to  commit  good  as  well  as  bad  a6lions 

Indifferentists 
are  called  thofe  latltudinarians  of  neutrality,  who  alTert,  that 
there  are  indifferent  or  involuntary  actions,  which  are  neither 
morally" good  nor  bad. 

Individual  :  See  Judgments^ 

In  D  U  CEM  ENT — Be^uegiaigsgrimd^ 
is  the  obje£live  ground  of  the   willj  fo  far  as  it,   beino-  repre- 

fented  by  Reafon,  determines    the    will It  is   diflinguilKed 

from  the  *  motive,'  'T?^iehfeder^  which  is  fomethingfubjeclive,- 
i.  e.  an  inclination,  which  impels  us  to  an  adlion. 

Induction 
is  cognition  of  the  Whole  or  of  the  genus,  by  means  of  the 
parts  obferved  or  perceived  :  v.  g.  if  we  afcribe  to  bodies  irt 
general,  what  we  have  hitherto  every  where  difcovered  in 
them.  From  indudion  there  arifes  only  a  comparative  uni- 
verfality,  or  generality  of  an  empirical  rule. 

Infinite:   See  Judgments. 
Intuition — Anjchmiung^ 

i)  in  the  moll  extenfive  fenfe,  is  every  reprefentatibn  of  va- 
riety or  the  multifarious,  fo  far  only,  as  we  conlider  the  va- 
riety, and  not  the  unity  in  the  obje6l.  In  fo  far,  however,  as 
the  reprefentation  prefents  variety,  w^e  may  call  every  repre- 
fentation  a  perception,  and  unfold  it  further  as  fuch  ; 
2)  in  a  more  confined  and  proper  fenfe,  an  intuition  is  not  a 
bare  reprefentation  of  fight,  but  every  immediate  reprefenta- 
tion of  the  individual   thing,   a  fingle  reprefentation,   which 

X  2  imme- 
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immediately  refers  to  an  objeft,  and  bj  v*rbich  tbis  is  give% 
i.  e.  perceived. 

To  Judge — Urtheilert 

fignifies  to  give  unity  to  two  reprefentations,  namely  to  the 
reprefentation  of  an  objeft,  v.  g.  of  a  man,  and  that  of  a  cha- 
radler,  v.  g.  man  is  jt  rational  being. 

Judging  Y AziJLrY-^Urtheilskraft, 
S5  the  power  of  thinking  of  the  particular,  as  contained  under 
the  general  or  univerfal. — Kant  divides  this  Faculty  into  i )  tlife 
determining  (fubfuming)  power  of  judging;  this  again  is  a) 
empirical,  b)  tranfcendental ;  2)  the  reflecting  or  reflex  power 
of  judging,  which  is  further  fubdivided  into  a)  aellhetical,  b); 

teleological. The  meaning  of  thefe  terms  may  be  found  in 

their  refpe£live  places  in  the  alphabetical  order. 

Judgments — Urtheile, 

according  to  the  ufual  definition  of  Logicians,  are  i'eprefenta- 
tions  of  one  relation  lubfifting  between  two  notions  or  con- 
ceptions. .  This  explanation,  however,  applies  only  to  the  ca- 
tegorical judgments,  and  does  not  determine  the  nature  of  this" 
relation.  For,  even  by  the  laws  of  the  reprefenting  power, 
there  arifes  like  wife  a  relation  among  our  conceptions,  which 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  a  judgment.  According 
to  Kant,  therefore,  a  judgment  in  general  is  the  a6^  of  com- 
prehending a  variety  or  the  multifarious,  reprefented  by  an 
intuition,  under  obje6live  tmity.  And  as  nothing  elfe  but  in- 
tuitions can  be  reprefented  under  this  unity,  they  muft  ex- 
hibit either  properties  of  a  thing,  or  ciFefts  of  a  thing,  or 
parts  of  a  whole.  Hcnee  the  following  Judgments  will  be 
the  refult  cf  all  reprefentations. 

L  Judgments  of  Quantity,  which  determine  what  can  h(% 
comprehended  under  objeClive  unity.     The  three  fpecies  of 

them  are, 

Indhiduafy 
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Individual  ov  Jlngular,  when  one  individ-') 

ual  thin^,  1  can   be    corapre- 

D     ^«     7  u  >hended  under  ob- 

r articular,  when  many,  \  -  sx- 

TT  •       ^  1      ^         1,  I  jective  unity. 

Umverfal,  when  all,  J 

II.  Judgments  of  Quality,  which  afcertain  the  manner,  in 
which  the  a£l  of  comprehending  can  be  carried  on. 

Their  fpecies  are, 
Affirmative^  i.  e.  fo  as  really  to  unite  an  intuition  with  a  con- 

ception  ; 
Negative,  or  fo  as  to  exclude  fomething  from  a  conception ; 
Injinite,  or  fo  as  to  exclude  a  whole  clafs  of  intuitions,  without 
determining  thereby  the  conception  in    any  degree. 

III.  Judgments  of   Relation,  or  fuch  as  exprefs  the  rela- 
tions fublifting  between   things    and  properties,  caufes  and 
effeds,  parts  and  a  whole.     The  fpecies  of  this  clafs  are. 
Categorical,  when  particular  properties  or  things. 
Hypothetical^  when  particular  efFefts  or  caufes, 
Disjtm£iive,   when  particular  parts  or  wholes  are  compre- 
hended under  objective  unity. 

IV.  Judgments  of  ModalitYj  are  thofe  which  denote  the 
particular  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  which  they 
have  been  formed  ;  or  determine  that  place,  where  the 
things  judged  of,  or  comprehended  under  objective  unityy 
have  their  refpedlive  feat.     The  fpecies  of  thefc  are, 

Prohlematical,  when  the  things  exifl  in  the  Underilanding 
alone,  or  are  mere  ideas,  of  which  it  is  not  cer- 
tain, whether  they  really  exift  without  the  mind  $ 

AJfertory,  when  the  things  comprehended  under  the  objedive 
are  in  reality  conceived,  and  believed  to  correL 
fpond.wlth  the  conception  we  have   of  them  ;  and 

ApodiBical,  or  attended  with  the  character  of  neceflity,  when 
the  things  are  fo  conceived,  as  to  carry  along  with 

them 
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them  the  convidion,   that  according  to  the  con^ 
ftitution  of   the    Uiiderllanding,  they    cannot  be 
otherwife  conceived,  whether  in  an  affirmative  of 
negative  inftance. 
The  three  laft  fpecies  of  Judgments  have  been   reduced  bj 
iCant  to  the  clafs  of  *  modality  j'_  becaufe  they  add  nothing  to 
the  contents  of  a  judgment,  as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  of*  quan- 
tity,' '  quality,'  and  *  relation.' 

The^'further  divifion  of  Judgments,  as  to  their  origin,  ohjeBs, 
form,  ufcy  &c.  cannot  be  detailed  in  an  elementary  treatife ; 
for  this  would  require  a  feparate  work,  which  Kant  has  ac- 
tually publiilied,  and  of  which  the  reader  will  find  fome  riccount, 
in  the  preceding  elementary  view  of  his  works,  under  No, 
XXV.  (9). 

To  Know— ^7^;?, 
objedively  confidered,  is  to  have  apodiftical  or  demon ftrative 
certainty.     This  is  polTible  only   m  cognition^,    the  origin  of 
which  is  a  priori. 

Knowledge  :  See  Cognition, 
Law — Gefet%, 
A  Law  is  an  obje<Slive  necelTary  rule,  or  the  reprefentatio  n  of 
a  general  condition,  according  to  which   a  variety  or  what  is 
multifarious  mull  be  uniformly  applicable  to  all. 

Legality — Gefet^mciJJigkeit^ 
moral  rectitude,  is  predicable  of  every  determination  of  the 
will  and  fubfequent  adion^  which  agre^  with  the  moral  law  j 
whether  this  action  arife  from  the  reprefentation  of  the  law 
^clf,  or  from  the  inclination  refulting  from  the  yiev/  of  the 
fuccefs  and  advantage  of  the  aftion — As  to  the  morality,  i.  e, 
the  properly  moral  value  of  the  adion,  there  is  Hill  required 
u  virtuous  fentiment,  or  the  determination  to  a  lawful  adion- 
through  the  law  independent  of  any  profped  cf  gain  or  lofs. 

*-  LlBERTl^ 
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Liberty,  Freedom — Freyheit, 
5s  conlidered  as  the  attribute  of  an  jntelligeat  being,  fo  far  as 
its  a6:ions  are  not  determined  bj  foreign  caufes.     Such  a  cau-s 
falitj  and  its  atlion  is  called  free. 

Limitation 
is  a  Category  of  Quality,  which  is  conceived  in  things,  by 
comie6ling  the  predicate  of  reality  with  that  of  negation  ;  in  a 
iimilar  manner  as  the  judgments  of  quality  (i.  e.  the  fpecies  of 
thofe  called  by  Kant,  infinite),  have  fomcthing  common  witl% 
^he  form  of  both,  affirmative  and  7iegativ^. 

MAH—Menfch 
a  moral  being,  fubje^  to  moral  laws  by  virtue  of  his  rational 
nature  :  hence  it  is  highly  improper  to  call  him  a  fighting 
animal,  as  fome  of  the  modern  court-philofophers  are  pleafed 
to  define  him. — A  lad  man,  is  he  who  has  adopted  deviation 
from  the  moral  law  as  a  maxim  ;  a^oo^  man,  who  values  the 
mcral  law  as  his  fupreme  maxim  ; — an  accornplifiDed  man,  who 
is  both  Inclined  an;:!  able  to  communicate  his  agreeable  feelings 
to  others  ; — a  man  of  good  morals,  whofe  actions  correfpond 
with  the  moral  laVv\ 

Materialism 
in  general,  is  the  affertion,  that  the  whole  of  wor!dly  beings 
confifl  ofmatter  ; — in  particular,  thej^^'<:Z»o%/r^/materialifm, 
or  the  dodrine,  that  the  perfonality  of  man  can  fablifl  only 
under  the  condition  of  his  being  the  fame  body  ; — the  cofjno- 
logical,  tl^at  the  exiftence  and  prefence  of  the  world  can  be 
owing  to  other  circumftauces,  than  to  that  of  its  being  ia 
Space. 

Matter, 

j)  as  oppcfed  to  fiorm/is  the  given,  perceived  thing  in  general ; 
ihat_,  vr-hich  is   det^miaable  j  th^  correlate  of  the  determina- 
tion: 
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tion :  2)  in  oppofition  to  mind,  i.  e.  an  objeft  of  the  internal 
fenfe;  matter  is  that,  which  is  determined  by  the  form  of  ex- 
ternal perception  j   the  fubflance  of  bodies. 

Maxims 
are  fubjeftive  principles  of  Reafon,  relative  to  free   adions  ; 
whereas  /^it'^f  are  the  neceflary  objective  rules,  which  apply 
with  eq^ual  force  to  every  individual,  whether  morally  difpo- 
fed  to  obey  them,  or  not. 

Mechanically 

1)  in  general,  is  all  that,  which  neceflarily  happens  in  time, 
according  to  the  law  of  caufality  ;  2)  in  particular,  the  effect, 
which  bodies  in  motion  produce  upon  one  another  by  the  com- 
munication of  their  motion  (not  by  their  internal  powers,  as 
in  the  chemical  effeds  t  f  bodies),  v.  g.  mechanical  feparation 
by  the  wedge. 

Mechanism  of  Nature 
is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  events  in  time,  according  to  the 
natural  law  of  caufality. 

Metaphysics 

1,  as  defined  by  Baumgarten,  is  thp  fclence  treating  of  the 
firft  principles  of  human  knowledge  ;  it  has  no  fixed  limits, 
by  which  it  is  feparated  from  other  fciences  : 

2,  with  Kant  \  the  whqle  fyftem  of  pure  philofopliy  ;  the 
philofophy  of  things  that  are  not  the  objefts  of  fenfe  ;  or  the 
Science  of  the  hyperphyfical  predicates  of  fenfible  objefts. 

Method 
1^  The>DreticaUyj    is    the  mode    of  teaching  ;  the  form    of  4 
fcience  ;  that    procefs  of  arranging  the  variety  in    our  cogni- 
tions under  fyftematic  unity,  which  is  guided  and  determined 
by  rational  principles  ; 
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^,  praBicailyy  the  mode  and  way  of  eftablifhlng  genuine  moral 
|)rinciples.  The  methodical  doBrine  of  praEllcal  Reajon  is, 
therefore,  that  part  of  the  *  Critique  of  Reafon/  which  teaches 
this  method  from  principles. 

The  tranfcendental  doBrine  of  method  is  the  fcience  treating 
of  the  form  of  a  metaphylical  ijftem. 

Mind — Seek 

iignifies  i)  the  foul  as  phenomenon,  as  the  objeft  of  the  in- 
teinal'fenfe,  with  all  the  internal  refleftions  :  it  is  thus  con- 
fidered  in  the  experimental  doftrine  of  mind ;  2)  the  tranfcen* 
dental  fubje£l  of  thoughts,  which  we  can  reprefent  to  our- 
fclves  merely  through  the  confcioufnefs  accompanying  all  our 
reprefentations  ;  3)  in  particular,  this  felf-fame  being,  as  th« 
vital  principle  of  matter. 

Modality  :  See  Judgments. 
Motive — Triehfedsr :  See  Inducement. 
MYSTicisM^—Schwarmerey 
i)  that  o£ Jpeculative  Reafo/i,  is  Plato's  doQ:rine  of  intelleftual 
.perceptions,  and  the  cognofcible  reality  of  thofe   pretended  in- 
nate conceptions  of  things  beyond  the  v/orld  of  fenfe  ;  v.  g.  if 
we  attribute  pofitive  predicates  to  the  Deity,  and  flill  difpute 
their  borrowed  origin  from  phenomena  : 

2)  that  oi praBical  Reafon,  is  the  moral  fyflem,  which  does 
not  derive  the  material  ground  of  human  adtions  from  the  world 
of  fenfe,  and  which  confequently  eftablifhes  the  morality  of 
^hem  upon  fuperfennble  perceptions.;  v.  g.  if  we  admit  fuch 
divine  laws,  as  differ  from  the  effential  commands  of  Reafon. 

Necessary  :  See  Judgments. 
^^Z^^'S>YlY—-Nothvcendlgkeit 
X)  hgicalf  formal  •  the  necelTary  conneclion  of  conceptions  in 
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an  apodiclical  Judgment ;  that  neceffity,  according  to  whicft 
certain  predicates  belong  to  a  certain  conception  :  2)  real^  ma- 
terial, phyfical  neceffity  of  exillence  ;  the  impoffibility  of  non- 
exiftence :  3)  moral,  praftical  neceffity,  which  depends  upon 
pradlical  Reafon. 

Negative:  See  Judgments, 

Notion 
is  a  pure  intelkftual  conception,  which  arifes  from  the  a£l:  of 
referring  the  form  of  a  judgment  to  an  obje£l. — An   origind 
(not,  innate)  notion  is  called  a  Category. 

NouMENON — Ding  anjich, 
an  objed   or  thing  in  itfelf,  i.  e.  without  or  external  to  tht 
mind  in  a  tranfcendental  fenfe  ;  a  thing  excluiive  of  our  repre- 
fentation.     It  is    generally  oppofed  to  the  term '  phenomenon^ 
or  the  fenfible  reprefentation  of  an  obje£l. 

Number — Zahly 
is  the  reprefentation  of  unity,  from  the  fucceffive  addition  of 
One  to  One,  which  is  of  a  fimilar  fpecies.     By  the  idea '  num- 
her,'*  the  Category  of  ^jiantity  is  fenfualized,  and  the   purft 
fcheme  of  Quantity,  or  feries  of  time  exhibited. 

Object — Gegenjland 
of  a  reprefentation,  in  general,  is  the  individual  thing,  to  which 
the  variety  of  given  matter  in  a  reprefentation  is  referred. 

Objective 
fignifies,  in  general,  every  thing  which  has   obje£live  reality, 
which  relates  to  an  obje6l  of  fenfe  and  experience. 

Obligation — hothigimg 
is  a  moral   and  praftical  determination  of  3  will  governed  by 
rational  motives  ;  or  the   pradical  neceffity   of  volition,  in  a 

poffiblc 
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polBble  contradidion  jto  natural  inclinations.  In  a  facred  will, 
therefore,  no  obligation  takes  place. 

Ontology 
i)  as  it  is  pretended  ;  a  fy Hematic  dodrine  of  fynthetical  cog- 
nitions a  priori  of  things  in  general : 

2)  as  it  is  pollible ;  a  complete  analyfis  of  the  pure  Under- 
ilanding,  or  tranfcendental  philofophy,  i.  e.  the  fcience  of  the ' 
moft  general  conceptions  ^and  laws  of  all  rational  and  moral 
oTjjeds  coUedively  confidered  ; — in  oppofition  to  that  part  of 
-Metaphylics,  which  treats  of  the  particular  objeds  of  the  in- 
ternal or  external  fenfe. 

Onto-theology 
is  the  cognition  of  a  Supreme  Being  from  bare  conceptions. 

Organon 
i)  in  general,  is  the   knowledge  of  thofe  rules,  by   which  a 
fcientific  fyftem  can  be  conllruded  : 

2)  in  particular,  the  Organon  of  pure  Reafon\  I.  e.  an  Organon 
for  the  purpofes  of  Metaphyfics.  From  the  complete  applica-. 
tion  ot  the  Organon,  arifes  a  fyftem  of  pure  Reafo.i. 

Origin — Urfprung, 
the  Jirji  origin  is  the  derivation  of  an  effect  from  its  firft  caufe, 
i.  e.  that  caufe,  which  is  not  again  the  effed  of  another  caufc 
of  the  fame  kind. 

Originally — Urfpriinglich, 
i.e.  not  derived  ;  for  inftance,  original   a6lion  :  (^See  Causa- 
lity) ;  an  original  charader,  which   requires  no  derivation^ 
no  proof. 

Paralogism 
j)  logical :  a  falfe  conclufion  of  Reafon,  as  to  its  form  : 

3)  tranfcendental  I  when  the  ground    of  the  paralogifm  de- 

Y  a  pends 
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pends  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  itfelf ; 
fpr  inftance,  in  the  tranfcendental  do£lrine  of  mind. 

Particular:  See  Judgments, 

Pathological 

is  called  that,  which  depends  upon  the  pailive  part  of  human 

nature,  upon  the  fcnfitive  faculty.  It  is  oppofed  to  '  praSlicalf^ 

i.  e.  that,  which  depends  upon  the  fiee  aftivity  of  Reafon. 

People  of  God 
is  a  people,  that  live  under  the  government  of  divine  laws. 

Perception' 
generally  figniSes  the  fame  as  '  intiiitioTS ;'  but,  in  particului^- 
it  is  ufed  by  Kant  in  a  more   limited  fenfe,  i.  e.  a  reprefenta- 
tion  accompanied  with  confcioufnefs  or  apperception. 

Permitted — Erlmiht 

i)  is  that,  which  correfponds  with  a  barely  pofiible  practical 
precept ;  non-permitted^  vdiat  militates  againft  a  problema- 
tical Imperative  :  2)  th'it,  which  is  confillent  with  a  general 
law  of  morality,  v/ith  the  autonomy  of  the  will ;  the  contrary 
is  unpermitted.  In  the  former  iignification,  the  nort- permitted, 
is  diflinguifhed  from  that,  which  is  .*  contrary  to  duty^  or 
•what  is  againft  a  real,  fubfifting  law.  In  the  latter  fenfe,  thefe. 
terms  are  equivalent  to  each  other. 

Phenomenon  :  See  Noumenon. 

Philosopher — IVelt'-xeiJery 

m  idea,  is  he  xvho  renders  all  cognitions  fubfervient  to  the  ne- 
celTary  purpofes  of  human  Reafon  j  alegiflator  of  t%at  faculty  ; 
a  maftcr  in  the  fcience  of  wifdom. 

To 
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To  Philosophize 
means  to  exercife  one's  .peculiar  talent  in  the  philofophical  ufe 
of  Reafon,  i.  e.  in  the  explanation  of  that,  which  is  explicable. 

Physico-Theology 
or  rather  phyfico-teleological  theology,  is  the  cognition  of  the 
Deity,  as  being  the  author  of  that  order  and  perfeftion  in  the 
natural  world  of  fenfe,  which  is  every  where  difcoverable. 

Phoronomy 
is  the  pure  do£lrine  of  the  magnitude  of  motion. 

Possibility — MogUchkeit 
l)  the  form  of  2i  prohlematical  judgment ;  the  conceivable  con- 
ne£lion  of  two  conceptions  :  2)  the  correfponding  pure  CaU- 
gory,  i.  e.  the  reference  of  a  form  of  thought  in  a  problema- 
tical judgment,  to  perceptions  in  general,  to  an  object  :  3)  the 
application  of  this  Category  to  fenfible  perceptions;  the  a- 
greement  of  a  conception  with  the  general  form  of  fenfibJc 
perceptions  of  time. — Impoflibility,  therefore,  iignifies  the 
difagreement,  the  inconfiilency  with' this  form. 

Practical 
13  that,  which  depends  on  freedom,  on  the  felf-aclive  faculty 
of  defii  ing  ;  which  relates  to  that  faculty  as  the  ground,  con- 
fequence,  Slc.  ;  for  inflance,  practical  cognition,  laws,  princi- 
ples, philofophy. 

Pragmatical 

is  that,  which  is  defigned  for  the  promotion  of  general  profpe^ 
rity. 

Praying — Bet  en, 
is  a  mere  declaration  of  wiflies  towards  the  Divine  Being  ;  a 
Being,  that    Hands  in  need  of  no  explanation  of  the   internal 
fentiment  of  the  wifhing  perfon. — Praying  confidered  as  the 

mean!x 
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means. of  producing  efFe£ls  upon  God,  is  fuperftition.  In  or- 
der to  improve  ourfelves,  and  to  enliven  our  moral  fentiment, 
it  is  one  of  the  mofl  falutary,  but  by  no  means  generally  ne- 
celTary  means. 

Precept — Vorfchrift 

means  a  pra<Elical  rule,  in  the  mod  extenlive  fenfe,  whether  it 
have  an  abfolute  (lawful)  or  only  a  comparative  univerfality. 

Principle — Grundfat% 
is  every  general   cognition,  from  which  others  may  be  con% 
fiflently  derived  and  conceived. 

Problematical  :  See  Judgments. 

Proofs — Beweife 
i)  in  general,  are  objedive  grounds  of  convidion.  To  prove 
fomething,  is  to  demonflrate  it  fufficiently  from  objedlive,  lo- 
gical reafons,  to  convince,  or  at  leaft,  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
convi6lion,  and  not  merely  to  perfuade,  i.  e.  to  caufe  or  pro- 
duce our  approbation  from  fubje6live  (aefthetical)  grounds  of 
determination  :  2)  in  particular  ;  proofs  are  either  empirical, 
from  real  experience  ;  or  a  priori,  from  Reafon  and  independ- 
ent of  all  matter  of  experience. 

Psychology, 

is  the  doftrine  of  mind  ;  the  phyfiology  of  the  internal  fcnfe, 
and  a  part  of  phyfics  in  general. 

'     Pure — rein :  See  a  priori. 

Purpose — Zwecky 
in  general,  is  the  conception  of  an  objed,  fo  far  as  it  contains, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  ground  of  the  reality  of  this   objeft. — 
A  purpofe  is  faid  |p  be  hypothetical^  when  it  prefents  itfelf  as 

the 
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the  means  of  attaining  fome  other  objed  ;  categorical,  when  it 
exhibits  itfelf  .as  final  purpofe  in  the  oppofite  cafe. — Purpofeof 
Nature  is  the  exhibition  of  the  idea  of  a  real,  objeclive  cou- 
formitj  in  nature.  A  thing  exifts  as  a  purpofe  of  nature, 
when  it  is  of  itfelf  both  caufe  and  efFeft. 

The  fcience  or  philofophy  of  all  purpofes  is  called  Teleology, 

Quality,    1 

sSee  Judgments. 
Quantity,  J 

Reality — Wirklichkeit 
is  real,  not  merely  ideal  exigence  ;  and  this  is   conceived  i) 
pure,  through  that  Category,  whifch  is  founded  upon  the  form 
of  affertory  judgments  :   ^)  fenfuaU%ed  \  i.  e.  the  ciicumflance 
of  being  in  a  determined  time. 

Reason — Vernunft 

A)  generally  implies  the  whole,  fupreme,  felf-aftive  faculty  of 
cognition,  in  contradiftin6tion  to  the  low,  merely  paflive,  fa- 
culty of  the  fenfos ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  Underllanding  is 
likewife  comprehended  under  it.  Hence  the  whole  faculty  of 
cognitions  a  priori  is  called  pure  Reafon  ;  which  is  divided 
into  the  faculty  of  forming  conceptions,  i.e.  the  Underftand- 
ing  ;  and  into  the  faculty  of  forming  conclufions,  i.  e.  Heafon 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe. 

B)  in  particular  :  the  power  of  conceiving  fomething  from 
principles  ;  of  apprehending  the  particular  from  the  general ; 
of  reducing  the  unity  of  the  rules  of  the  Underllanding  to 
principles  j  of  claffing  particular  conceptions  under  thofe,  which 
are  general  ;  and  finally,  of  exerting  the  hjgheft  degree  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  free  operating  faculty  of  cognition.-^Thus  de- 
fined, Reafon  is  not  only  diftinguiflied  from  the  Senfitive  Fa., 
cuity,  but  likewife  from  the  Undciftanding  in  a  more  limited 
fenfe. 

Re« 
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Receptivity, 
the  fufceptibility  of  imprefljons  ;  the    power  of  receiving  re* 
prcfentations  ;  of  beiqg  affeded  by  objeds  ;  t\\Q pajjlve  faculty 
of  reprefentation ;  fenfibility.     This,  combined  with   fponta** 
neity,  foims  the  fub fiance  of  the  reprefenting  power  of  man. 

i)  logical  '^  the  comparifon  made  between  exifling  conceptions 
in  general :  'i)  tranjcendental  refleBioUy  the  mode  of  compa- 
ring reprefentations  with  refpe£t  to  the  faculty  of  cognition,  in 
which  they  are  compared  ;  the  acl  of  refiefting  upon  the  man- 
ner, how  and  by  what  fubjedlive  conditions  (Hates  of  mind) 
we  arrive  at  certain  conceptions  and  judgments,  whether 
through  inclination  and  cuftom,  through  the  Senfitive  Faculty, 
the  Underilanding,  or  through  Reafon. 

Regulative  PRINCIPLES ;  See  Constitutive. 

Relation  :  See  Judgment?. 
Religion 
i^fuhJeBively  confidered,  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  eflential 
laws  of  Reafon,  as  the  refult  of  divine  commands  and  of  vir- 
tue ;  the  coincidence  of  the  will  of  a  finite  being  with  that' of 
a  facred  and  beneficent  author  of  the  world,  who  has  both, 
the  will  and  power  of  realizing  the  mofl  exadl  proportion  be- 
tween tiie  happinefs  and  the  moral  conduft  of  man.* ,  All  Re- 
ligion is  founded  upon  morals.  The  Science  of  Religion  is, 
therefore,  called  Moral  Theology  : 

2)  ohjeElrjely  confidered,  it  is  the  whole  compafs  of  thofe  doc- 
trines, which  relate  to  the  fubjedive  Religion* 

Representation — Vorjlellung 
is  an  internal  determination,  a  modification  of  the  mind.     It  1$ 
converted  Into  a  cognition;  as  foon  as  it  is  referred  to  an  objeift. 

Rules 
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13  a  conception  or  a  judgment,  fo  far  as  the  connexion  of  a 
variety  is  fubje6ted  to  a  general  condition — As  to  their  va- 
lidity, Rules  are  either  unherfaly  which  are  necefiarilj  valid, 
and  admit  of  no  exception  ,  for  inftance,  the  moral  law,  and 
all  the  rules  a  priori  :  or  they  are  general,  when  v/e  frequent- 
ly obferve  them  to  be  advantageous  and  applicable  to  the  purr 
pofes  of  life  :   fuch  are,  for  inftance,  the  rules  of  prudence. 

Satisfaction — Wohlgefallen 
is  the  correfponding  relation  of  an  object  tq  the  fenfe  pf  feel- 
ing,  or  to  the  fubjedt  itfelf. 

Scepticism 
of  pure  Reafon,  is  the  opinion,  that  we  can  form  no  decifion 
upon  the  exiftence  and  non-exiflence  of  fuperfenfible  things 
and  their  properties,  without  pointing  out  with  accuracy  the 
grounds  of  this  impoiTibility,  which  lie  in  the  cognitive  facul- 
ty itfelf. 

Schema 

1)  is  the  general  determination  of  a  perception  according  ta 
general  ideas  ;  for  inftance,  the  feniible  reprefentation  of  a 
man,  a  horfe,  a  houfe  in  general.  It  muft,  therefore,  not  be 
confounded  with  a  *  pidture,'  i.  e.  an  example  in  concreto, 
y.  g.  that  of  an  individual  or  particular  man,  horfe,  houfe,  &c. 

2)  the  tranjcendental  fchema  of  a  pure  intelleftual  notion,  is 
the  pure  and  general  fenfualization  of  fuch  a  notion  a  priori  \ 
the  feniible  condition,  under  which  the  pure  notions  of  the  in-- 
telled  are  ufed  ;  i.  e.  objecls  can  be  clafTed  under  it. — The 
regular  fucceffion  of  variety  is  apriori  the  fchema  of  cau- 
fality  ;' number  in  general  is  the  fchema  of  quantity  ;  where- 
as an  individual  number,  as  that  of  5,  15,  Stc.  is  merely  the 
picture  qf  it. 
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Sensation — Empfindung 
is  fetilible  reprefentation,  impreffion  of  an  aftually  prefent  o'b*' 
je£k  upon  the  mind,  modification  of  the  Senlitive  Faculty. 

Sense,  or  Sensitive  VACxshT^—Sinnlichhit, 
according  to  Kant,  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  is  liable 
to  be  modified  and  affeded  by  things,  and  thereby  to  receive 
impreflions  or  reprefentations  of  things.  It  is,  therefore,  nei~ 
ther  a  bare  modification  of  the  Underftanding,  as  with  Lejb- 
KiTZ,  nor  a  mere  a6livity  or  excitement  of  the  corporeal 
organs,  the  peculiar  cxiftence  of  which,  if  it  is  to  become  an 
objeft  of  cognition,  rather  prefuppofes  a  receptivity  in  the 
mind  itfelf. 

The  ^ pure  Sen/ttive  Faculty  a  prioriy  implies  the  faculty  in 
itfelf ;  that,  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  power  of  fufceptibilitj 
priori,  which  is  not  fifft  determined  by  the  feniible  impref- 
fions,  but  which  rather  determines  the  latter  themfelves,  ac- 
cording to  Space  and  Time ;  it  is  the  fubjeftive  condition  of 
all  that,  which  receives  by  it  (namely  the  Senfitive  Faculty  a 
priori)  the  character  of  reality. 

Sensibility — Empfindharkeit 

is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  iifed  in  thefe  *  Elements'  inftead 
of  fenfation  ;  it  exprefles  rather  the  capacity  of  receiving  fen« 
fiblc  impreflions. 

Sensible  and  Sensitive 
muft  not  be  confounded  with  one   another,  as  the  former  i% 
analogous  to  fenfibility,  the  latter  to  fenfation. 

Simultaneity — Zugleichseyrty 
is  the  exlflence  of  a  variety  or  the  multifarious,  at  one  and  the 
fame  time. 

is  the  intuitive   reprefentation  of  things   being  without  and 

near  one  another,  and  of  exteniion  in  general, 

Spon- 
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Spontaneity 

1)  in  general,  is  felf-a6live,  unconditionate  caufality ; 

2)  in  particular,  the  fpontaneity  of  the  reprefenting  faculty 
confifls  in  the  adivity  or  operation  of  the  reprefenting  fubjedt 
upon  the  imfrelTions  received.  The  reprefenting  faculty  is 
called,  Underftanding,  Reafon  in  the  moil  extenlive  fenfe,  fo 
far  only,  as  it  is  felf-a£tive  and  apprehends  the  impreflions  re* 
ceiyed,  conneds  them  into  a  whole,  and  has  the  power  of  re- 
producing them. 

Spurious  worship — Jfterdienfl 
is  fuch  a  fanciful  veneration  of  the   Deity,  as   is  contrary  to 
that  true  fervice,  which  he  himfelf  requires  j  v.  g.  by  penance, 
mortification,  pilgrimage,  Sec. 

Subject 
i)  logical ;  that  in  general,  in  which  certain  predicates  are  in- 
herent :   2)  the  tranfcendental  fubjedl  in  particular,  the  repre- 
fenting, thinking  being  in  relation  to  its  own  thoughts  :  3)  the 
t'eal  fubje6V,  fubflance. 

Subjective, 

as  oppofed  to  obJeBwey  fignifies  i)  that,  which  belongs  to  the 
fubjed,  i.  e.  all  reprefentations  :  2)  that,  which  in  part  at 
leaft  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  fubje^l.  This  is  like- 
wife  the  cafe  in  all  our  reprefentations  :  3)  that,  which  relates 
to  no  obje^l  correfpondmg  with  the  reprefentation  ;  thofe  con- 
ceptions and  judgments,  that  cannot  be  exhibited  i.i  percep- 
tion, as  the  Deity,  Liberty,  Immortality :  4)  in  a  pra&ical 
fcnfe,  fuch  pradical  principles  (maxims),  which  are  not  imme- 
diately founded  upon  Reafon  itfelf,  but  upon  the  particular 
conftitution  of  the  ading  fubje£t,  upon  thefenfible  impulfe  and 
inclinations  of  it. 

Substance 
i)  according:,  to  the  pure  Category,  a  fubje^  in  a  categorical 

Z  a  judgment' 
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judgment ;  all  that,  which  is  not  confidered  as  predicate  of 
fomething  elfe  :  in  this  fenfe  the  mind  itfelf  is  called  fub- 
ftance  :  2)  fenfualized  ;  fubilance  iii  a  phenomenon,  the  con- 
tinuance, perdurability  in  a  perceived  objedV,  which  exifls  at 
all  times  ;  that,  which  contains  the  ground  of  reality  in  the 
accidens,  v.  g.  matter  is  the  fabflance  of  all  external  obje£ts, 
without  which  no  objecl  could  be  conceived  in  Space  :  3) 
Suhjlance  in  itfelf,  external  to  the  phenomenon  ;  it  is  that  un- 
known fomething,  by  which  the  different  fenfations  are  pro- 
duced, and  neceflarilj  conneded  with  one  another  in  a  pheno- 
menon. 

Substratum. 
The  fuperfenfihle  fuhflratum    of  nature  is    that    objeft,  of 
w^hich  we  can  determine  nothing  in  an  affirmative  fenfe,  fave 
that  it  is  a  being  in  itfelf,  of  which  w^e  know  merely  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

Synthesis 

i)  in  general,  is  the  compofition  or  Combination  of  various 
reprefentations  (whether  intuitions  or  conceptions)  into  one 
cognition,  which  may  be  conception,  judgment,  &£c.  2)  in  par- 
ticular: 2^  pure  tranfcendcntal  fynthelis  a  priori,  is  the  a6l  of 
combining  the  variety  of  Space  and  Time  into  One  lepre- 
fentation  of  Space  and  Time'.  This  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
pure  Mathematics  : — b)  empirical  fynthelis,  when  any  expe- 
rimental varieties,  i.  e.  fenfations,  are  connefted  into  unity. 
Each  of  thefe  fpecies  confifts  of  three  varieties,  namely, 
j)  the  fynthcfis  oi  apprelenfion^  when  the  afFeftions  of  our  in- 
ternal and  external  fenfe  are  apprehended  and  arranged  ; 

2)  the  fynthefis  of  reproduBion,  when  that,  which  has  been 
collected  and  conneded,  is  reproduced  by  the  power  of  ima- 
gination, in  order  tlia,t  the  preceding  afFe£lions  may  be  an- 
nexed to  thofe  immediately  fucceeding  ;  and 

3)  the  fynthelis  of  recognition,  which  forms  One  Intuition  of 
what  has  been  apprehended  and  connected. 

5yST£1vX 
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System 
is  a  whole,  which  is  connecled  by  one  principle,  and  therefore 
has  neceflarj  unity.  It  is  oppofed  to  <  aggregate,^  i.  e.  a  whole 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  occafional  or  accidental  addition 
of  one  part  to  another,  and  confequently  has  not  the  character 
of  neceflary  completends. 

Technic 
i)  in  a  proper  fenfe,  means  Art,  caufality  according  to  ideas, 
purpofes  :  2)  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  technic  of  nature,  the  cau- 
fality  of  nature  in  relation  to  thofe  productions,  which  cor- 
refpond  with  our  conceptions  of  a  purpofe  ;  in  oppofition  to 
*  mechanifm^  i.  e.  the  determination  of  caufes  according  to  the 
laws  of  motion. 

Teleology  :  See  Purpose. 

Theology  :  See  Religion. 

Theosophy 
fignifies  that  theoretical  cognition  of  the  divine  nature  and  ex- 
iftence,  which    fatisfaftorilj  explains   the    conftitution  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  moral  laws. 

Thing  in  itself  :  See  Noumenon. 

Time — Zeit 

is,  according  to  Kant,  the  original  perceptive  reprefentation  of 
the  poffibility  of  limultaneity  and  fucceflion. 

Totality — Allhelty 

the  reprefentation  of  the  whole,  (univeHitas);  that  fun£lion 
of  the  Under  ft  anding,  by  w^hich,  when  it  is  applied  to  con- 
ceptions, a  plurality  of  cognitions  is  comprehended  and  con- 
nected into  a  general  one  \  when  applied  to  perceptions,  To- 

"  tality 
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tallty   is  nothing  elfe  than    plurality  confidcrcd  in    things  as 
Unity,  and  forms  afpecies  of  a  Categoryj  viz.  that  of  Quantity. 

.    Transcendent — uherfchwenglkh  :  See  Immanent. 

Transcendental, 
in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  reprefentation  (whether  percept 
tion  or  conception),  a  judgment,  a  fcience  a  priori,  fo  far  as  it 
Hill  refers  to  objects,  and  may  be  applied  to  them.  For  in- 
llance,  it  is  a  tranfcendental  cognition,  that  Space  is  a  percep- 
tion a  priori,  and  yet  is  applicable  to  fenfible  obje<^s.  The 
tranfcendental  is  oppofed  to  the  empirical,  which  latter  not  only 
relates  to,  butlikewife  arifes  from,  experience. 

TKT3Tn--'Wahrheit 
is  th^  agreement  or  coincidence  of  our  cognition,  i)  with 
itfelf,  i  e.  its  own  chara£iers,  and  with  the  general  rules  of 
thought:  2)  with  its  objciSts  ;  and  hence  material,  pofitivCj 
ohjeBive,  real,  fynthetic^l  truth,  reality.  It  requires,  that  the 
objecl  be  given  ;  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  only  a  ne- 
gative criterion  of  truth. 

Unconditional  or  Unconditionate — Unhedingt, 
that,  which  is  abfolutely  and  in  itfelf,  i.  e.  internally  poflible, 
which  is  exempt  from  thofe  conditions,  that  circumfcribe  a 
thing  in  Time  and  Space.  Such  is  the  idea  of  human  ReafoQ 
in  the  moil  extenfive  fenfe,  as  it  is  capable  of  continual  im- 
provement, which,  although  it  cannot  be  realized  in  experience, 
is  unlimited  ;  the  fphere  of  the  objedls  of  cognition  being 
boundlefs.  And  this  circumilance  ought  not  to  deter,  but  ra- 
ther to  encourage  us  in  our  exertions  for  the  attaioment  of 
knowledge,  which  may  be  carried  on  in  indejinitum. — Com- 
pare this  Article  with  the  term  ^  Conditional.* 

TJnder« 
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Understanding — Ver  stand 

1)  in  the  moft  extenGve  fenfe,  is  the  ielf-acllve  faculty  of  cog- 
nition (^fpontaneitj),  or  the  facultj  of  producing  reprefenta- 
tions,  of  uniting  the  reprefentations  given  or  perceived,  of 
thinking  and  judging  upon  objefts  : 

2)  in  particular  ;  the  faculty  of  forming  conceptions  and  judg- 
ments of  objecls  perceived  ;  the  faculty  of  acquiring  experi-# 
mental  cognitions,  i.  e.  of  forming  rules,  as  oppofed  to  laws. 
In  this  fenfe,  the  Underftanding  is  diflinguifhed  from  Reafon 
in  a  more  limited  fignilication. 

The  Will 

1)  in  general,  is  the  arbitrary  determination,  the  caufality  of 
a  living  being,  the  power  of  producing  objecls  correfponding 
with  conceptions,  or  at  leall  of  determining  onefelf  as  to  the 
attainment  of  them  ;  an  appetitive  faculty  in  general  j 

2)  in  particular,  the  laufality  of  Reafon  with  refped  to  its 
adions,  pradical  Reafon  and  Liberty  ;  a  faculty  of  ading  con- 
formably to  principles,  i.  e.  to  the  reprefentation  of  laws — to 
produce  fomething,  that  correfponds  with  an  idea   or  purpofc. 

Wisdom — Weishek 

is  the  idea  of  the  necelTary  unity  of  all  pollible  pi^rpofes.  It 
is  therefore  i)  theoretically  confidered,  the  cognition  of  the 
highell  good:  2) praBically  :  an  attribute  of  that  will,  which 
realizes  the  highefl  good,  or  at  leait  exerts  itfelf  for  that  pur* 
pofe. 
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Bale,  John,  6 :.. 

Ballenden,  John,  63. 

Barbour,  John,  38. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  58. 

Bar;  fley,  Charles,  63. 

Ballon,  Robert,  ^6. 

Bede,  Vener.  7. 

Behn,  Mrs.  84. 

Bercher,  William,  69. 

Berners,  Juliana,  57,  60. 

Bilscn,  Thomas,  84. 

Boleyn,  George,  6z. 

Borde,  Andrew,  63. 

Bourchier,  John,  64. 

Brighman,  Nicholas;  44. 

Bruce,  Robert,  36  39. 

Brurnpton,  John,  47. 

Brunne  :  V — Robert  de  Brunnc,  35. 

Bryant,  Sir  Francis,  6a. 

Buckhurft,  Lord,  8z. 

Caedmon,  7,  9. 

Campeden,  Hugh,  50. 

Cary,  Henry,  82. 

Cavyl,  67. 

Caxton,  William,  ss^  60. 

Cecil,  Mildred,  83, 

William,  82. 

Chapman  George,  69,  71, 
Charlemagne,  6. 
Chatterton,  52. 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey, 40,4  6  48, 
Cheke,  Sir  John.  64,68. 
Chertley,  Andrew,  63. 
Cheiler,  Thomas  50. 
Churchyard,  Thomas,  67,  70. 
Cook,  Catherine,  83. 
Cox,  Leonard,  74. 
Crowley,  Robert,  65. 
Cuff,  Henry,  82. 
Cul  ofe,  63 
Davie,  Adam    36. 
Devereux,  Robert,  75. 
Digby   23. 

Douglas,  Gawin,  39,  60. 
Drant,  Thomas,  71,  7a, 


Drayton,  26. 

Dudley,  Robert,  75.  80,  8a. 
Duiibar,  Wilham,  59. 
Edward  III.  36. 

IV.  SI. 

VI.  65.  66. 

Edwards,  Richard  67. 

Elham,  Thomas  de,  51, 

Elizabeth,  Queen.  83. 

Entick.  J 23. 

Fabian,  Robert,  57. 

Fairfax,  Edward  72,  73. 

Fane,  Lady  Elizabeth,  66. 

Fcnton  Sir  Geoffrey,  72,  82, 

Ferrers  George  67. 

Fleming  Abraham,  69  71,  71. 

Forrefl  William,  68 

Galbreith,  65. 

Gafcoigne,  George,  69,  73,  78,  80. 

Gaunt  John  of  41 

Golding  Arthur,  70,  71. 

Googe,  Barnaby,  69.  71. 

Gower,  John  46,47. 

Gr^en,  Robot,  81 

Gray  Lady  Jane,  66. 

Grimoald,  Nichol-s,  t^^  72. 

Groftefl  Robert,  ZS- 

Haliweil     .cwaid   63. 

Hall  Arthur,  69. 

Jofeph,  79. 

Hampole,  Richard,  2fi. 
Harding,  John,  50. 
Harrington  Sir  James,  7  a. 
'■  Sir -John,  78 
Harvey   Gabriel,  78, 
Haflings   Francis,  66. 
Hatton  Lord  Chancellor,  82. 
Hawes,  Stephen  58. 
Henry  I.  ^3. 

V .  48. 

— —  the  Pvlinftrcl  55. 
Heywood  Jafptr,  70. 

• John,  63. 

Higden,  47 

Holland,  SS- 

Hobie,  Wilfrid, ^'^. 

Hooker,  Richard,  75,  84 

Hopkins,  John,  65. 

Howard  Henry.  -  arlofNorthampt.    82, 

~ Surrey,  62,  63. 

■ Lady  Mary,  67. 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouc.  51.  66. 
Hums,  William,  (>$. 

James 


*  In  order  to  lave  room,  and  to  render  the  finding  out  of  the  Names  eafier  t» 

the  rcadtr,  we  hiwe  reduced  tii«  i^ojaan  I^uio>crs  to  thofe  m.  frommoa  ufc. 
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James  of  Scotland,  53. 

VI.       Do.  79. 

Inglis;  Sir  James,  63. 

Ingulf,  Abbot,  19. 

John,  King,  ri. 

Johnfon,  Dr.  Sam.  6,  9,  60,   t^^  121. 

Kay,  John,  51. 

Kelton,  66. 

Kendall,  Timothy,  71. 

Kinloch,  dT,, 

Kinwelmerlh,  Francis,  69. 

Kyd,  63. 

ieland,  34,41. 

Lilly,  George,  6r. 

John,  80. 

Lindfay,  Sir  David.  63. 
Livius,  Titus,  51. 
Longlande,  Robert,  37. 
Lumley,  L&dy  Joanna,  67. 

• Lord  John,  64. 

Lydgate,  John,  49,  58. 

Maitland,  Sir  Richard,  79. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  37,  47. 

Manning,  Robert,  35. 

Margaret,  Countefs  of  Richmond,  60. 

Marloe,  Chriftopher,  70.  80. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  67. 

' -H —  Scots,  82. 

Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  47. 
Medwall,  Henry,  59. 
Merimuth,  Adam  de,  47. 
Montfort,  Simon  of,  32. 
Montgomery,  Alexander,  79, 
Ivlore,  Sir  Thomas,  61,  63. 
Morley,  Lord,  64. 
Nafhe,  Thomas,  80. 
Nevyle,  Alexander,  69. 
Newcaftle,  Dutchcls  of,  84. 
Newce,  Thomas,  69. 
Newton,  Thomas,  70,  71. 
Norton,  John,  jO. 

Thomas,  65. 

Occleve,  49,   56. 
Parker,  Matthew,  65. 
Parr,  Catherine,  64. 
Peele,  George,  81. 
Pelham,  Sir  John,  54, 
Percy,  Algernon,  do. 
Perkins,  William,  75 
Phayer,  67. 
Philips,  Catherine,  84. 
Poulett,  William.  82. 
Poyngz,  Sir  Anthony,  69* 
Puttenham,  74. 
Haleigh,  Sir  Walter,  •]<.  78, 
''Rallall,  John,  50,  61. 


Ratcliffe,  Thomas,  75. 
Ripley,  George,  50. 
Robert  de  Brunne,    -iiS" 

of  Gloucefter,  35. 

Rochford,  Vifcount,  62. 
Rolknd,  John,  79. 
Roos,  John,  62. 
Roper,  Margaret,  64. 

Mary,  66. 

Rowlev,  Thomas,  52. 
Ruffcl,' Elizabeth,  83. 
Sackville,  Thomas,  67,  79.  , 
Saville,  Sir  Henry,  72. 
Scot,  Alexander,  68. 
Seager,  Francis,  65,  67. 
Shakefpeare,  81. 
Sheffield,  Lord  Edmund,  66. 
Sheridan,  99. 
Sidney,  Mary.  83. 

Sir  Philip,  69,  81 

Sinclair,  Henry  Earl  of,  6g. 
Skelton,  John,  60,  61,  67. 
Skinner,  126. 
Smith,  Nicholas,  69. 

Sir  Thomas,  65,  68- 

Sorrmierfet,  Duke  of,  66 
Spenfer,  Edmund,  71,  76 
Stafford,  Lord  Henry,  66 
Stanyhurft,  Robert,  70 
Sternhold,  Thomas,  65 
Stewart  of  Lorn,  63 
Studley,  John,  69 
Swynford,  Catlierine,  43 
Tiptoft,  John,  56 
Tuberviile,  George.  71,  78 

Thomas,  70,  71 

Tuifcr,  Thomas,  67 

Tye,  Chriftopher,  65 
Twyne,  Thomas,  70 
Vaux,  Lord  Nicholas,  62 
Vere,  Edward.  82 
Underdowne,  Thomas,  69 
Wade,  Lawrence,  59 
Waller,  73. 
Walter,  Williarn.  59 
Walton,  John,  48 
Warton^  7,   19,  23,  27,  3I 
Whetftone,  George,  72,  80 
Wickes,  Thomas,  47 
Wickliff,  John  31,  41,46 
Widville,  Anthijny,  56 
Wilfon.Dr.  Thomas,  69,  72r 
Winton,  Andrew,  SS' 
Wyat,  Sir  Thomas,  62 
Wyttingham,  William,  ts 
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Of  References  to  the  original  publications  ^  as  well  as  travjla- 
tions  made  into  EngliJB,  andfome  remarkable  pajfages. 


AJJrefs  to  his  empty  purfe,  by  Chau- 
cer, 43 

Aelian's  various  Hiflory,  by  Fleming,  69 

Agamemnon,  by  Studley,  69 

Agricola's  Life,  by  Saville,  7  a 

Amadis  de  Gaule,  8  i 

Arcadia,  by  Sidney,  81 

Ariofto's  Suppofiti,  by  Gafcoigne,  72, 
80        , 

Works  tranflated  by  Harring- 
ton, 72,  78 

Aridotle,  on  the  Ten  Categories,  by 
Googe,  69 

Arraignment  of  Paris,  by  Pcele,  81 

Art  of  Englifti  Poefie,  by  Puttenham, 

74 
Art  of  Rhetoric,  by  Wilfon,  74 
Aftrolabc,  by  Chaucer,  45 
Aftrophel,  by  Spencer,  77 
Bard^  William  the  Conqueror  i,  26 
Belvidere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Mufes, 

78 
Boccace,  Vifions  of,  72 
Boethius's  Confolation  of  Philofophy,  by 
Walton,  48 

. »■ by  Q^  Elizabeth, 

8a 
Book  of  Kings,  66 

Caefar's  Commentaries,by  Golding,  71 
Canterbury  Tables,  by  Chaucer,  45 
CaftleofLove,by  Groffe-Tefte,  35 
Cebes,  Table  of,  by  Poyngz,  69 
Chrlft's    Kirk  on  the  Green,  by  King 

James,  54 
Cicero's  Offices,  by  Grimoald,  72 

Oration  for  Archias,  by  Drant, 

72 

Sele6l  Epifties  by  Fleming,  27 

Complaint  of  Scotland,  by  Inghs,  63 
Concordance  of  Sins,  by  Fabian,  57 
Confeffio  Aman'iis,  by  Gower,  46 
Confolation  of  <^  Mary's,  &c  83 
Court  of  Love,  by  Chaucer,  40,  ^5 
— — —  Venus,  by  K.  James,  55 
Defence  of  Poefie,  by  Sidney,  82 


Denaofthenes's  Seven^Orations,  by  Wz;4 

fon,  60 
Deftrudtion  of  Troy,  by  Lydgate,  50 
Dido,  Tragedy  of,  by  Na{he,8o 
Difcourfc  of  Life   and  Death,  by   M. 

Sidney,  83 
Ecclefiai'ical  Polity,  by  Hooker,  75 
Ediuardtbe  Firjl,  by  Peele,  8 1 
Egidius,  on  the  Government  of  Princes, 

by  Occleve,  49 
Ella,  Tragedy  of,  by  Rowley,  ^^ 
EngUJh  Name  difgraced,   22  * 
England's  Parnaffas,  78 
Erafmus's  Inftitution,  by  Lumley,  64 
Euphues,  a  Romange,  by  Lilly,  8 1 
Euripides's  PhoeniOEs  or  Jocalta,  by  Gaf- 
coigne and  Kinwelmenh  69,  80 
Fairy  Queen,  by  Spenfer,  76 
Fall  of  Princes,  by  Lydgate,  50 
Faullus's,  Dr,  Tragical  Hi.Lory.by  Mar- 

loe,  80 
Froiffart's  Chronicle,  by  Bourciiier,  64 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  66 
Giafs  of    Government,  by  Gafcoigne, 

80 
Golden  Epifties,  by  Fenton,  82 

Terge,  by  Dunbar,  59 

Gorboduc,  by  Sackville,   79 
Guicciardini's  Hiilory  of  Italy,  by  Fen- 
ton,   72,  82 
HeUodorus'sH:ftory,byUnderdowne,  69 
Hercules  Oeteus,  by  Studley,  69 
Herodian's  Hiilory,  by  Smith,  69 
Hiftory  of  the  World,  by  Raleigh,  75 
Homer's  Iliad,  by  Hall,  69 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  by  Q_  Eliza- 
beth, 82 
■■  Satires,    Epifties    and    Art    of 

Poetry,  By  Drant,  71 
Hufbandrie,   five    hundred  points   of 

good ; — by  Tufler,  67 
Hyppolitus  by  Studley,  69 
Idiot ^  an  epithet  given  to  a  JSiJhop,  22 
Jewel's    Apology  for   the  Church   of 
England,  S3 

Ifocrates 
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Ifoerates,  by  Fleming,  69^ 

Ju   in's  Hiii-cry  by  Goliing,  71 

King   David   ana    Fair   Betlifabe,  by 

Peele  81 
King's  Quiir,  by  K  James  I.  54 
Kyiig-  of  Tcirs,  33 
J^acc:.:c  Ad-via   by  Chaucer yJ^/^ 
Life  of  St.  Margaret,  26 
Lucan's  Fir:    Booiiby  Marloe  71 
I^agna  Chat  to.  cjien  rep'-'mted^  64 
Mantuan,  trai:fi.  by  I'liberville   "jz 
M-mual  de  P-ch:  by     .  de  Lrunne,  35 
Mapkcus  fuj  piement.bock  of  Virgil,  by 

1  wyne.  70 
Martial's  Lpigr.'.nrs  by  Kendall,*  7 1 
Medev.  by  Studky,©^ 
Mirrour  for  Ivlagiftrates.  by  Sackville, 

Jid'o  alities  improved  hy  Rajlall,  59,   01 
Mu^sus  by  Chapman,  6^ 
Ochine's  Swrmods,  by  A.  Bacons  83 
Oit.ivia,  by  Newce  69 
OeOipus  !y  iNex^le,  69 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love  by  Douglas  59 
.    .       t  legies  by  Marloe",  70 

Fa  i  70 

Heroical   EpL'les,  by    Tuber- 

ville,  70 

m     ..  Ibis  by  Underdowne,  70 

-  .■  Metumcrpliofis,  by  Golding.yb 
■     I      Remedy  of  Love  70 

Tri'ia  by  Churchyard.  70 

Orofius'straanilation.  by  K.  Alfred  lO 
Palingenius's  Zodiac  by  Gnoge,  71 
Paradifs  of  dainty  dev  by  .^awards,  67 
Paffetyme  of  Pleafurc,  by  Hawes,  j8 
Peblis  to  the  Play,  by  K,  Jaines  L  54. 
Phiiotus  64 

Phny's  Letters  by  Fleming,  71 
Plutarch   de  Curiofitate,  by  Q^  Eliza- 
beth, 8a 
Polyaibion,  by  Drayton,  26 
Pompon   Mela's  Geogr.  byGolding,  71 
Princ.  Pleal.  of  Kennelv*'.   Caiile,  by 

Gafcoigne,  80 
Promos  and  Caffandraj  by  Whetftqne, 


Reconciliation  way  of,  by  "^  Ruflel.?j 
Rhi.des,  Hiitory  of  the  Siege  of  by  Kay, 

Royal  advice  to  ber  Son,  by  Q^Mary, 

83 
Sallu  's    Jugurth  War,  by  Q^l'liza- 

beth,  8s 
Schooinia   er,  by  R  Ascham,  68 
Senega's  Hercules  furens  Thye,  es,  and 

Troas     y  K  y^'ood        70 

' 1  hebais  by  Jlevrton   ibid. 

•  On  Benefits  by  GolcUng,  71 

Ten  1  ragedies    69 

Stitius's'lhebais  by  Newton  71 
Shcphe  d's  Calenca  .  by  Spenfer,  77 
Slip  of  Fools,  by  Bu,rclay  58 
S  ige  oi  1  hebes  by  Lydgate  50 
ooimus's  Polyhi   o  y,  by  Golding  ']% 
So'jg  of  K.  jv.meson  his  Mi;l'.  J4 
Synellus's  Panegy.  ic  by  Fleming    69 
Tacitus's  FourFirii  Books,  by  Saville  IZ 
Taflo's  Jerufalem  deliv.  by  Fairfax  73 
Tragedie  ot  Antonio  by  M.Sidncy,  83 
Thi.  le  and  Rofe,  by  Dunba-  59 
Tcvophilus,  by  ;<    Afcham    65 
Travels  of  Ohthc-  and    Wulf.  an,  by 

Kir.g  Alfred   10=^17 
Treatile  or.  tiic  p  ope   mode  of  w  iting 

the  Eng  Lang  by  Smith  65  6a 
.1  on  the  diffe  ence  oi'  the  ages  of 

m  .n's  life,  by  CuiF,  8> 
Tu  kilh  Mahomet,  a  T  ag  by  Peek,  81 
Vi  gidemiarum,  by  Hall  79 
Vi  gii's  Aeneid,  by  Louglas  60 

by  Hovi'a  d,  6z- 

by  Phaye- &T\^ync,70 

— by  Stanyhu.  t.      70 

Alexis,  by  Fleming  71 

Bucolics  &  Geo-^gics.Do.  Ibid. 

Cuiex,  by  Spenfe  ,      -     Ibid. 

Vi  tue  and  Vyce,  by  Eallendeii,  63 
Vifion  of  P   Plowman  by  Loiigiande,  37 
Utopia, by  Sir  Thomas  Mo  e    61 
Wallace,  Si:  '^'hliam's  Life  and  exploits, 

t  y  Hen;  y  the'Min     el  39    55 
Writer,  thejl  Jifor  Bread,  8 1 
Xenophon's In^titut.  ly  Berch«r,  69* 
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ESSAY    FIRST. 


A  concife  hijlory  cf  the  ErigUJJj  Language^  isfc. 

1  HE  hlftor  J  of  the  Englidi  Language  begins  with  the  A/i- 
glo-Saxons  ;  for,  though  the  old  Britons,  the  Anceflors  of  the 
modern  TVe//h,  were  the  firll  inhabitants  of  this  country,  yet, 
vv^ith  refpeft  to  its  language,  they  form  no  epoch  in  the  hiftory 
of  it  ;  as  there  are  but  a  very  fmall  number  of  words,  which 
can  be  derived,  with  certainty  and  jull  etymology,  from  Britiili 
roots. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  very  probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with 
their  irruption  into  a  new  country,  fhould  have  deftroyed,  or 
expelled,  hU  the  former  inhabitants  of  it;  and  ifis  more  rea- 
fonabie  to  fuppofe,  that  belMes  thofe,  who  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  there  muft  ftill  have  remained  behind  a  very 
confiderabie  part  of  the  nation,  but  who,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous cuftom  prevailing  in  thofe  times,  v/ere  reduced  to  a 
fpecies  of  ilavery,  were  obliged  to  cultivate  the  fields  of  their 
mailers,  and  were  gradually  compelled,  however  unwilling,  to 
adopt  the  lan^^uajje  of  their  conquerors. 

Thus,  the  ancient  tongue  of  the  Britons,  was  completely 
eradicated  ;  if  we  excepi  a  few  iingle  words,  which  have  ftill 
remained  currQ,nt  among  country-p  -ople — Similar  phenomena 
have  occurred  in  Germany,  and  frequently  too,  in  other  coun- 
tries.When  the  Sclavi  and  the  Vandals  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  Eaflern  part  of  Germany,  the/  did  not  deilroy  all  the 
native  Germans  ;  but  they  fubjiigated  and  forced  them  to  a- 
dopt  tbsir  language.  Hence,  in  Bohemia,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
trace  left  of  the  ancient  language  of  the  country.  When  the 
Germans,  in  fucceeding  ages,  reconquered  many  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces, and  united  them  into  a  political  body,  they  proceeded 
in  a  iimilar  manner ;  and  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  detcft  aiiy 
veiliges  of  the  ancient  language  of  the  Vandals,  among  the 
country-people  of  thefe  provinces.       "^ 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  began  their  irruptions  into  Britain 
about  the  year  450,  came  from  the  modern  Frijia  :  hence  their 
language  bears  a  clofer  relation  to  the  Frijian^  than  to  any  o- 
ther.     It  is,  however,  to  be  much  regretted^  that  the  latter  has 

a  not 
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not  been  more  accuratelj  invePcigated  hitherto  by  any  philo- 
logifl ;  for  it  certainly  might  be  of  great  advantage  for  the  il- 
luflratioii  of  tht  ancient  ^/iglo-Saxon. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Engliili  language,  from  the  firil  inroads 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  down  to  the  prefent  time,  comprehends  a 
period  of  nearly  fourteen  centuries.  As  the  nation^  during 
this  long  period,  has  undergone  various  great  changes  and 
commotions,  which  were  neceflarily  attended  with^  relative  in- 
fluence upon  the  language,  it  becomes  therefore  neceifary  to 
divide  it  into  certain  periodical  Sedions,  correfponding  with 
thefe  changes.  I  propofe  to  adopt  this  method ;  although 
Johnson,  my  predecelTor,  has  contented  himfclf  with  giving 
promifcuous  fpecimens  of  language,  as  prefixed  to  his  large 
Dictionary,  in  chronological  order,  without  however  attempt., 
ing  a  true  hiftorical  diviiion. 

The  principal  changes,  which,  posterior  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, aiFecled  the  Eiiglillr  language,  were,  the  incurfions  of  the 
Danes  j  the  invalion  of  the  Normans  ;  and  the  adoption  of 
French  phrafes  and  terms,  together  with  the  improvements 
and  manners  of  that  people.  Thefe  colledively  fuggeft  to  us 
jTour  periods,  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  the  Engliili  language  : 
viz.  ill,  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Britilli-Saxon  period  ; 
2d  the  Banijh  Saxon,  or  Danifti  Anglo-Saxon  ;  3d.  the  Nor- 
niannic-Saxoni  or  the  Normannic  Daniili-Saxon  ;  and  4th,  the 
French'SaxoHj  or  the  Normannic  French-Saxon  period,  in- 
which  laft  the  language  gradually  aflumed  the  form  of  the 
modem  Englijlj, 

I.  British-Saxon  Period. 

This  period  begins  with  the  lirft  invalion  of  the  Anglo-' 
Saxons,  in  the  year  450  ;  it  terminates  with  the  incurfions  of 
the  ])a?ies,  about  the  year  780,  and  confequently  comprehends 
an  era  of  330  years. — It  correfponds  with  that  period  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  German  language,  which  extends  from  the  emi- 
gration 01  the  Eaftern  nations,  to  the  reign  of  Ckarlemagne  ; 
and  with  refpe6l  to  the  ftate  of  improvement  during  this  pe- 
riod, both  languages  perfeftly  refemble  one  another. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  v/ere  a  rude,  untutored  people,  not  unlike 
?ill  the'  German  and  Northern  nations  of  that  age,  whofe  prin- 
cipal improvements  related  to  the  art  of  war.     People  of  this 
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defcription  do  not  ftand  in  need  of  letters,  or  a  written  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  thej  neither  had,  nor 
knew,  the  alphabet.  The  increafe  of  population,  in  a  limited 
territory,  compelled  them,  indeed, early  to  accuftom  themfelves 
to  order  and  a  more  rigid  civil  conftitution  ;  but  as  they  were 
employed,  for  a  confiderable  time,  in  combating  the  natives 
of  conquered  countries,  this  faint  improvement  was  chieiiy^ 
and  proximately,  defigned  for  warlike  purfuits. 

A  more  remarkable  degree  of  improvement  was  manifed 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  about  the  year  570,  when  St  Au- 
gustine arrived  from  Rome,  and  inlfruded  them  in  the  be- 
■neficent  principles  of  the  Chriflian  Religion.  Thefe  were  the 
more  eagerly  embraced,  as  the  progrefs  of  the  mind,  though 
hitherto  fmall  and  partial,  enabled  them  to  perceive  the  ne- 
cefllty  of  abolifliing  that  rude  and  undigeiled  veneration  for 
their  idols,  which  were  calculated  only  to  amufe  the  fancy  of 
a  barbarous  and  unfettled  people. 

Together  with  t lie  Chriflian  Religion,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
alfo  acquired  the  firfl  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  Cciences,  and 
a  tafte  for  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome,  which  very  rapid- 
ly fpread  among  them.  This  may  be  ealily  accounted  for,  as 
it  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  continual  increafe  of  a  numer- 
ous people,  who  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  upon  a  limited  ter- 
ritory. Thus  prepared,  they  likewife  adopted  the  Roman 
alphabet,  which  had  already  been  introduced  as  the  current 
fmall  letter  in  their  writings.  But  as  they  were  accuflomed 
to  2.fowid  in  their  language,  which  was  exprelfed  with  a  bif- 
fing tone,  fomewhat  iirniiar  to  both  t  and  s,  and  which  was 
foreign  to  the  Romans,  who  had  no  character  for  it  in  their 
alphabet  ;  hence  the  Anglo-Saxon  teachers  of  Religion  were 
obliged  to  borrow  the  0  (theta)  from  the  Greek,  which 
therefore  fupplied  the  place  of  the  modern  Englifh  th.  The 
other  Anglo-Saxon  charaders  are  perfe6lly  limilar  to  the  Ro- 
man current  letters  of  thofe  times,  and  particularly  of  the  iixth 
Century  ;  and  the  w  of  the  former  is  clofely  imitated  from  a 
compounded  v  of  the  latter. 

If  full  credit  be  due  to  Wartok,  there  is  no  frag- 
ment extant  from  this  period,  but  a  fmall  metric  compolition 
oit\\Qge?iuine  Gaedmon,  which  is  inferted  in  Alfred's  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Ecclefiailic   Hiftory,  by  Bede  * — As  the   only, 

a  2  and 

*  Vol.  TV*  Chap,   34.  (w*/ Chap.  4.  as  quoted  by  Wartqn). 
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and  certainly  a  venerable  piece  of  curiofity  left  of  thefe  re- 
mote ages,  it  well  deferves  a  place  in  this  period  of  the  Britilh 
language.  It  is  here  offered  in  two  different  copies.  One  of 
them  is  tranfcribed  from  Hickes's  Grammat.  Anglo-Saxoji, 
p.  i  Sy  ;  the  other  ftill  more  ancient,  is  extracted  from  Wan- 
LiY's  A?itiq.  Literat.  Septentr.  Part  II.  p.  287— I  have  met 
with  a  third  Copy  of  this  fragment  in"  Whf.lock's  Anglo- 
Saxoji  Bede  ;  Cambridge yi6:[7,  ;  but  the  text  in  this  differs  from 
both  the  former,  and  does  not  ap\)ear  to  me  equally  authentic. 

H  I  c  K  E  s. 

*'  Nu  we  fceolon  herigean 
Heofon  rices  weard 
Metodes  mihte. 
And  his  mod  getbanc. 
Weorc  wujdor  faeder 
Siiua  he  wnndra  gehwaes. 

Ece  drihten  ord  onileald. 
He  aereft  fcop 
Eordan  bearnum 
Heofan  to  rofe 
Halig  fcippend. 

Da  middangeard 
Moncynnes  weard 
Ece  drjhte  aefter  teode. 
Firum  foldan. 
Frea  aelmihtig." 


EngliJJj. 

"  Now  we  ought  to  pralfe  the 
author  of  the  celeftlal  empire, 
the  might  of  the  creator,  and 
his  counfels,  the  deeds  of  the 
father  of  honour  \  how  he  be- 
came the  author  of  wonders. 

And  when  the  eternal  God 
firft  created  heaven  as  the  roof 
for  the  children  of  man,  and  af- 
terwards the  earth,  being  an 
omnipotent  guardian  of  the  hu- 
man race." 


*'  Nu  fcylan  hergan 
Hefaen  ricaes  uard 
Metudaes  rnaefti 
End  his  nnod  ^^idanc 
Verc  uuldur  fadar 
Sue  he  uundra  gihuaes.      1 

Eci  driclin 
Ora  ftelidae. 
He  aerifl  fcopa 
Elda  barnum 
Heben  til  hrofe 
Halcg  fee  pen, 

i  ha  middun  geard 
Moncynnaes  uard 
Ecy  dryftin 
Aefter  tiadae 
Firum  foldu 
Frea  almedig. 

German. 

*'  Nun  foUen  wir  preifen,  ^e^n 
Urheber  des  Himmelreiches,  die 
Macht  des  Scbopfers,  und  feinen 
Rath,  die  Thaten  des  Vaters  der 
Eh  re  ;  vv'ie  er  der  Urheber  der 
W under  ward. 

Und  als  der  ewige  Gott  den 
Pvlenfchenkindern  zuerlt  den 
Hirnmel  zum  Dache,  und  her- 
nach  als  allmachtlger  Hater  des 
menfchlichen  Gcfchlechts  die 
Erde  fc huf. 

Although 
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Although  Caedmon"  is  faid  to  have  miraculouilj  compofed 
this  Song,  wh?n  dreaming  ;  it  neverthelefs  appears  to  be  a 
tranflatioii  from  the  Latin,  which  then,  and  for  feveral  fuc- 
ceedi ng  centuries,  was  rendered  fo  very  literally,  that  even 
the  article  was  left  out,  and  the  whole  confi.ruction  of  the  La- 
tin with  the  participles  and  many  other  peculiarities  were  ri- 
goroufly  obferved.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  we  ou!:!;ht  not  to  judge 
of  the  fpirit  of  a  language  from  the  like  tranllations  ;  and  the 
want  of  rhymes  is  very  probably  owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 


II.  Danish  Saxon-Pi:riod. 
(^07',  JDcmlJh  Anglo-Saxo?!.^ 

This  period  begins  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  about 
the  year  780,  and  continues  as  far  as  the  invafion  of  the  I-^Jor- 
mans  m  1066  ;  it  qorifequently  includes  nearly  three  centuries. 
Two  circumftances  co-operated  here,  which  produced  remar- 
kable changes  in  the  Old  Saxon  language  ;  namely  firfl,  the 
domefcic  improvements  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  both  in  a  ^^^J- 
licai  and  moral  fenfe,  from  which  the  improvement,  and  con- 
fequently  the  change  of  the  language  was  inffsparable  ;  and 
fecondly,  the  mixture  of  the  latter  v/ith  the  Danifn,  wli^ch 
being  clofely  related  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  was  more  eafily 
united  into  one  la^eua£:e. 

Many  written  fragments,  from  this  period,  are  ft  ill  extant ; 
and  all  fuch  as  are  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon,  properly 
confifl  of  a  mixture  of  Daniih  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  To  this 
number  we  may  particularly  refer  two  literal  tranflations  of 
the  four  Evangelills,  the  writings  of  King  Alfred,  and  the 
beautiful  poetical  paraphrafe  of  the  Firjl:  Book  oj" Mofes,  by 
thQ  fpurious  Caedmon. 

As  afpecimen  of  the  profe-language  of  this  period,  Johnso>7 
gives  the  firfl  Chapter  of  St  Luke,  extraded  from  one  of  the 
tranflations  above  mentioned  ;  but  as  fuch  literal  tranflations 
ai  e  by  no  means  calculated  to  exhibit  the  fpirit  of  a  language, 
I  have  made  choice  of  the  Travels  of  Ohthek  and  Wulfstan, 
as  King  Alfrld,  who  died  in  901,  defcribed  them  in  his  Pre- 
face to  the  tranflation  of  Orosius I  have  faithfully  tranfcri- 

bed  it  from  Spclman's  Vita  Aelfrcdi  ;  Oxford,  Fol.  1673  ;  with 

this 
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this  differerxe  only,  that  inftead  of  giving  the  (very  inaccurcite) 
Latin  of  SrELMAN,  I  have  fubjoined  a  German  traiiilation  ; 
and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  readers,  in  general,  I  have 
likewife  exchanged  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  common  Latin 
chara6ters. 

This  original  piece,  on  account  of  the  many  curious  parti- 
culars it  contains,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  prove  more  accept- 
able than  zny  of  thofe  which  are  bare  literal  tranflations,  and 
confequently  improper  to  hi'VQ  as  fpecimsns  for  difplaying  the 
genius  of  the  language. 


Ohthaere  faede  his  hlaforde 
Aelfrede  de  Kynhicge  thaet  he 
ealra  .Northmanna  Northraefl: 
bude  ;  he  cwaeth  thaet  he  bude 
on  thaem  lande  noithxveardum 
with  tha  waeft  fae.he  faede  theah 
tliaet  thaet  land  i^y  fwithe  north 
thanon*  ac  hit  is  call  weile  bu- 
ton  on  feawum  liowum*  ftice 
niaeUun  wiciath  Finnas*  on  hun- 
tathe  on  wintra'  and  on  famera 
no  fifcothe  oe  thaere  I'ae. 

iJe  faede  thaet  he  aet  flimiim 
ryrre  woldc  fandian  liu  lange 
thaet  land  north  rlhte  laege* 
oth  the  hvvaether  aenig  man 
benortbam  thaem  vveftene  bu- 
de :  tha  for  he  north  rihte  be 
thaem  lande*  let  him  eahie 
wejy  thaet  welle  lande  on  thaet 
fteorbord*  and  tha  wid  fae  on 
Liicc    Lord  thry    dagas*  tha  wes 

he 


Ohther  fald  to  his  Lord, 
King  Alfred,  that  of  all  the 
Normans  he  refided  the  farthtfl 
towards  the  North  j  he  affirm- 
ed, that  he  refided  in  that  coun- 
try which,  in  the  North,  borders 
on  the  Weftern  Ocean.  This 
country  extends  far  to  the  North, 
is  a  complete  defert,  excepting 
a  few  places  which  are  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Finns,  who  live  in 
winter  by  the  chace,  but  in  fam- 
mer  by  fidiing. 

He  related,  that  he  had  once 
wllhed  to  examine,  how  far  this 
country  extended  to  the  North  •, 
or  whether  this  defert  was  in» 
habited  in  its  northern  parts. 
For  this  purpofe  he  had  failed 
three  fucceffive  days  in  a  ftraight 
northern  line,  having  the  defert 
country  on  the  rif;ht,  and  the 
open  fea  on  the  left  hand  j  thus 

he 


Ohther  fagte  zu  feinem  Herrn,  dera  Koenige  Aelfrpd,  dafs  er  unter  alien 
Narmanncn  am  v/eitellen  ge.e;en  Norden  wohne  ;  er  fagte,  er  Avohne  i,n  dem  Lande, 
Vr'eichcs  nordwacrts  andie  WeftlVe  ftotfst.  Diefes  Lund  erflrecke  fich  weit  gegen 
Mittemacht,  uad  fey  voellig  wuift,  bis  aiif  einige  v,'er;ige  Orte,  wo  einige  Finnen 
%vohneu,  wekhe  ira  Winter  von  der  J-gd,  im  Sommcr  aber  von  dem  Fifchfange 
kbrn. 

Lrfagte,  er  babe   einmal  luiterfutben   v.-ollcn,\vie  v/tit  fich  diefcs  Land    nach 

Norden  eytretkte  :  oder  ob  noch  Menfchen  ini    Norden  diefer  Vv^'rjflie  wohneten. 

Dssws^en  fey  er  drey  Tage  Ung  geradc  nordv.'aerts  gereifet,  habe  das  wuifteLand 

£ur  recb'cenj  uad  die  oiTeue  Se«  :iV!f  da*  ihik---n  Hand  gehabt  ;  da  "er  c".  r.::  bis  dahin 

'    ■        "      ■  nord- 
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lie  fwa  teor  north  Ava  fwa  hvvael  he  had  come  to  that  northern 
huntaii  fvrreft  favath:-  tha  for  he  region,  to  which  the  whale-fifli- 
tha  gyt  north  ryhte*  fwa  he  crs  were  accuftomed  to  lefort. 
mlhte  on  tliaem  othrum  thrim  From  thence  he  had  failed,  fcr 
dagum  gefegliair  tha  beah  thaet  three  days,  further  North,  where 
land  weV  cart  rihte*  oththe  fio  he  found  the  country  extending 
fae  in  o;i  thaet  land*  he  nyfte 
hwaether*  buton  he  wyfte  thet 
he  ther  bad  weftan  windes  oth- 
the hwon  north  an*  and  fegled 
thanon  cafl:  be  lande*  fwa  fwa 
he  mihte  on    feowor  dagum  ge- 


Eut  whether  the  fea 
within    the     land,    he 


due  Eall 
continue 

knew  not  J  he  only  knew  this 
much,  that  he  had  flopped  there, 
waiting  for  wefterly  or  northerly 
winds.  After  this  he  failed  four 
feglian*  thafceolde  hebidan  ryhte  days  along  the  coaif,  when  he 
northan  windes'  forthan  thaet  was  'd^?An  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
land  tha-er  beah    futhrihte*   oth-      northerly   wind,  as  the    country 


the  feo  fae  in  onwaet  land'  he 
nyfce  hwaether*  tlia  faegled  he 
th;i.iOn  futhrihte  he  lande*  fwa 
fwa  lie  mihte  on  f  f  dagum  gefe- 
glian:. 


up 


Tha    laeg  ihaer  an  micel    ea 
in  that    land"   wa  cyrdon    he 


extended  to  the  South.  Whe- 
ther the  fea  continue  within  this 
part  of  the  land,  he  alfo  knc^v 
not.  Then  he  failed  five  addi- 
tional days  along  the  Southern 
coaft. 

Here    he  met    with    a    great 
river  that  extended   far    up    the 


in    on  tha    ea*  for  thaera  hy  country,  and  on    the    mouth  of 

ne    thorfton  forth   be   thaere   ea  which  he   ftopped,    but  for    fear 

feglian*  for  unfrilhe'  for    thaem  of   the   inhabitants,  he  did    not 

thaet  land  waes    call  gebun    on  venture  to  fail  up  that  river  *,  for 

othre  healfe  thaere  ea:-   Ne  met-  the  country,  on  one  bank  of  the 

te  he  aer  nan  gebun  land"   fyth-  river,  appeared    fully  inhabited, 

than  he  fram    his  agnum    hame  He  had  met  with  no, other  inha- 

for*  ac  him  waes  ciilne  weg  weft  bited  country  than  this  lince  his 

land   on  thaet    fleorbord    butan  departure  from  home  :  the  coun- 

fifceran  and  fugeleran  and  hun-  try  on  the  right    always  appear- 

tan*  ing 

nordwaertsp^ekomraen  fey,  wohin  die  Wallfifchjaeger  zu  gchen  pflegten.Von  da  fcy 
cr  nochdrey  Tage  lang  weiter  nordvvaerts  gefegelt,da  fich  denn  dasLand  gerade  nach 
Often  geftreckt  habe.  Ob  aber  innerhalb  des  Larides  Meer  fey,  v/ifTe  er  nicht ; 
cr  wiffe  nur  fo  vkl,  dafs  er  fich  dafelbft  aufgehalten,  und  auf  den  Weft-oder  Nord- 
v/ind  gewartet  habe.  Hierauf  fey  er  vier  Tage  lang  an  dem  Lande  hingefcgek, 
worauf  er  auf  den  Nordwind  habe  warten  muilTen,  v/eil  fich  das  Land  nach 
Suiden  geft-reckt  habe.  Ob  ficli  die  See  in  diefcs  Land  erftrecke,  wifle  er  rxichc. 
Hieniif  fey  er  fuinf  Tage  lang  laengs  dcr  Kuifte  fuidwaerts  gefegelt. 

Da  befand  fich  ein  grofTer  Flufs,  wekher  weit  in  das  Land  ging,  an  delTcn 
?v^uindung  er  fich  aufhielt,  fich  aber  aus  Furcht  vor  den  Einwoh:iern  nicht  den 
FiulHiinauf 'wagtc;  weil  das  Land  aufder  andern  Seite  des  Flufll-s  ftark  be- 
wohnt  war.  Er  hatte  auch,  feitdem  er  aus  feiner  Heimath  abgereifet  war,  auifer 
diefem  kein  bewohntes  Laiid  angetroffcn,  fondsrn  hatte  zur  Rechten  jederzeit 

wuiilcs 


xa 
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tan*  and  tliaet  waeren  ealle  Fin- 
nar*  and  him  waes  a  Widfae 
on   thaec  baec  bord:. 


Tha  Beormas  haefdon  fwithe 
well  gebun  J:iyra  land*  ac  hi  ne 
dorfton  ihaew  on  cuman:-  Ac 
thara  Terfin  na  land  thaes  eall 
wefle*  butan  waer  huntan  gev.i- 
codon*  othtbe  fifccraf  oththe 
fugeleras  :.  Fela  fpella  bira  iae- 
don  tha  Beormas*  aegtber  ge  of 
byr.<  agenum  lande  ge  of  tliaem 
lande  the  ymbe  hy  utan  waeran* 
ac  he  nyi}e  hwat  tbaes  fothcs 
■\vae^'  for  thaem  be  liit  fylf  ne 
geieah  :♦  Tha  Finnas  him  thuhle 
and  tha  Beormas  fpraccon  r^eah 
angetheode  :• 


Swithofl  he  for  thider*  to 
eacan  th.ies  landes  fceawunge' 
for  thaem  horfwaeium'  for  thaem 
hi  habbath  fwithe  aethele  ban  on 
liyra  tothum  :•  Tha  tew  hy 
brohlon  fume  thaem  cynincge* 
and  hyra  hyd  bith  fv/ithe  god  to 
fciprathum  :•  Se  hvvael  bith 
micle  laeiTa  than  othre  hwalas* 
ne  bith  he   lengra  thonne    fyfan 

eina 


ing  a  ■  defert  uninhabited,  except 
by  a  few  fifhermen,  fowlers  and 
hunters,  who  were  all  of  Finnic 
extr:i6ilon.  ■  But  on  the  left,  he 
always  obferved  the  open  fea. 

Many  Biarmians  refided  a- 
mong  thera  j  yet  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  venture  a  landing 
there.  But  the  country  of  the 
Terjins  was  uninhabited,  except 
by  Ibme  hunters,  filhermen  or 
fowlers  who  refided  there. 
The  Biarmians  told  him  much 
of  their  own  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  neighbouring  b.nds^ 
but  how  far  their  narratives 
were  true,  he  could  not  afcer- 
tain,  as  he  had  not  himfclf  feen 
thefe  countries.  He  believed, 
however,  that  the  Finns  and 
Biarmians  had  one  common  lan- 
guage. 

His  principal  objecl  in  tra- 
velling thither  had  been,  to  ob- 
tain the  fea-horfes,  whofe  teeth 
were  corapofed  of  a  very  preci- 
ous bone,  and  fome  of  which 
teeth  he  like  wife  gave  to  the 
King.  Their  ikins  are  of  ex- 
cellent ufe  for  tackle.  This 
fpecies  of  whale  is  much  fmaller 
than  any  other>    being   never  a. 

bove 


wiiiftes  Land  gchal)t,  einige  wenige  Fifcher,  Vogelfaenger  und  Jaeger  ausgenom . 
men,  weiche  insgefammt  Fiijncn  wax-en.  Zur  Liiikcn  aber  hatte  er  jederzeit 
das  offene  Meer. 

Es  wohuten  viele  Biarmier  in  ihrem  I^ande  ;  allein  er  habe  es  nicht  wagen 
wolien,  dafelbft  anzulanden.  Das  Land  der  Terfinnen  aber  fey  unbewohnt,  aulTer 
dafs  einige  Jaeger,  Fifcher,  oder  Vogelfaenger  dafelbft  wohnten,  Die  Biarmier 
haetten  ilini  vieles,  fo  wohl  von  ihrem  eigenen  Lande  als  von  den  benachbartcn 
Laendern  erzaehlet ;  allein  er  wifle  nicht  was  daran  wahr  fey,  weil  er  fxe  ielbft 
nicht  gefebcn  habe  Er  glaubte  indeffen,  dafs  die  i- inn  en  und  BxARMitR  eine 
und  eben  diefclbe  Sprache  huetten. 

Er  fey  aber  voniehmlich  urn  der  Wallroffe  willen  dahin  gereifet,  weiche  ein  fehr 
fchaetzbares  Bein  in  ihren  Zaehnen  hc-etten,  von  vvelchen  Zaehnen  er  auch  einige 
dem  Koeinge  gab.  Jhre  Fclle  find  fehr  gut  zu  SchiiTstauen  zu  gebrauchen.  Diefs 
Art  Wallfiiche   ift  v^feit  Ideiner  als  andcre  Arcsn,  und  nicht  uiber   fieben  Ehlea 

laiig. 
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elna  lange'  ac  on  his  agnum 
lande  ifife  beJfta  hwael  huntuth. 
tha  beth  eachta  and  feowertiges 
elna  lange*  and  tha  m,aellan 
fifiges  elna  langf  thara  he  faede 
thaet  he  fyxa  fura  ofsloge  fyxtig 
on  tvvam  dagum. 


He  xvaes  fvvkhe  fpaedig  man 
on  thaem  aethum  the  hoera  fpe- 
da  on  beoth*  that  is  on  wildrum  :• 
He  haefde  thagyf  tha  hethone 
cyning  fohte*  tarara  deora  unbe- 
bohtra  fyx  hund  :•  Tha  theor  he 
hatad  hranas  :•  wara  waeron  fix 
ftaet  hranas"  Tha  beoth  fwlthe 
dyre  mid  Finnum*  fof  thaem  hy 
foth  tha  wildan  hranus  mid  :• 
He  waes  mid  thaem  fyrllum 
mannum  on  thaem  lande*  naefde 
he  theah  mathonne  twentig  hry- 
thera*  and  twentig  fceapa*  and 
twentig  fwina*  and  thaet  lytle 
thaet  he  erede  he  erede  mid 
hoiTan  :•  Ac  hyra  ar  is  maeft  on 
thaem  gafdle  the  thaFinnashim 
rildath*  thaet  gafol  bilhon  deora 
feilum*  and  on  fugela  fetherum* 
and  hwales  bane*  and  on  thaem 
fciprapum  the  beoth  of  hwaeks 
hyde 


bove  feven  ells  in  length.  But 
good  whales  were  alfo  caught 
in  his  native  country,  which 
meafured  upwards  of  forty-eight 
yards,  and  fometlmes  above  fifty- 
yards  in  length.  He  affirmed, 
that  he  was  the  fixth  among 
thofe  (i.  e.  in  company  with  five 
others)  who  had  killed  fixty 
whales  in  two  days. 

He  was  a  very  rich  man  m 
thofe  things  which,  with  them, 
were  efteeraed  as  riches,  that  is, 
in  cattle.  He  had,  when  he 
came  to  the  King,  fix  hundred, 
unpurchafed,  tame  deer,  which 
he  called  rein-deer.  Among 
thefe  were  fix  highly  efteeraed 
by  the  Finns,  as  by  means  of 
them  they  tamed  the  wild  rein- 
deer. He  was  one  of  the  Chiefs 
in  the  land,  and  yet  he  was  pof- 
felTed  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
oxen,  twenty  (heep,  and  twenty 
hogs.  The  fmall  piece  of  foil, 
which  he  cultivated,  was  tilled 
by  horfes.  The  principal  re- 
venues (of  the  Chiefs)  confided 
in  the  tribute  which  the  Finns 
paid  them,  viz.  in  fkins  of  ani- 
mals, bird-feathers,  whale-bone 
and  (hip-ropes,  which  were  ma- 
nufadured 


lang.  Es  winrden  aher  auch  in  Icinem  Vaterlande  gute  Wallfifche  gefangen, 
welche  ulber  acht  und  vierzig,  und  zuweikn  uiber  funfzig  Ehlen  lang  waeren. 
Er  verficherte,  dafs  er  felb  fechfte  (d.  i.  mlt  noch  fuinfen)  ihrer  in  zvvey  Tageii 
fechzig  erleget  habe. 

Er  war  ein  fehr  relcher  Mann  an  folchen  Dingen,'  welche  bey  ihnen,fuir 
Reichthum  gehalten  werden,  d.  i.  an  Vieh.  Er  hatte,  als  er  zu  dem  Koenige  kam, 
fechshundert  ungekaufte  zahme  Hirfclie,  welche  er  Rennthiere  nannte.  Darun- 
ter  befanden  fich  fechs,  welrhe  bey  den  Fhinen  fehr  hoch  gefchaetzet  werden 
weil  ue  die  wilden  Rennthiere  daniit  zahnt  machen.  Er  war  einer  der  Vor- 
nehmften  in  dem  Lande,  und  hatte  dennoch  nicht  mehr  als  zwanzig  Ochfen,zwan- 
zig  Schafe,  und  zwanzig  Schweine.  Den  v/enigen  Acker,  welchen  er  laauete, 
den  bauete  er  mit  Pferden.  Jhre  vornehmften  Einkuinfte  beftehen  in  dem  Tribute, 
wekhcndic  Finneiiihnen  bezahlen,  und  wclcher  in  Thisrfelien, in  Vogelfedern,  in 

b  Fischbeirt 
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hyde   geworht  and   of  feoles :. 

Aeghwilc  e^ylt»be  his  gebyr- 
dum"  fc  birdfta  fceall  gildan 
fiftyne  meartbes  fell*  and  fif 
hranes'  a-.id  an  beran  feb  and 
tyn  ambra  fetbra*  and  berenne 
kyrtel  othtbe  ytcrenne*  and  twe- 
gen  fclprapas.  aegwer  fy  fyxtig 
elna  lang*  other  (y  of  hwaeles 
hyde  geworhte*  other  of  lioles  :. 


Thaet  Eaftland  (Wulfstan 
faedej)  is  fwithe  mycel*  and  thaer 
bith  fwithe  raanig  burh"  and  on 
aelcere  byrig  bith  cyninge*  and 
thaer  bith  fvvythe  micel  huYiig 
and  fifcath"  and  fe  cyning  and 
tha  ricoftan  men  drincath  niyran 
nleocl'  and  tha  unfpethigan  and 

tha 


nnfaftared  of  the    fkins  of  tlai 
whale  and  fea-dog  (feal). 

Every  one  contributed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  abilities.  The 
richeft  generally  gave  fifteen 
fkins  of  the  marret,  five  of  the 
rein  deer,  one  bear's  (km,  ten. 
meafures  of  feathers,  together 
with  a  coat  made  of  the  fkins  of 
bears  or  otters,  and  two  fhip's- 
cables,  each  of  them  fixty  ells 
long,  one  of  v/hich  muft  be  ma- 
mifadtured  of  whale-fkins,  and 
the  other  of  the  fkins  of  feals. 
*  * 

* 

This  Eaflerncountry  f(WuLF- 

STAN  related)  v>'as  very  large  and 
contained  many  cities,  each  of 
which  had  its  king.  Much  ho- 
ney and  many  iiflies  v.-ere  likewife 
found  there.  The  King  and  the 
richeft  perfons  drank  horfe-milk, 
but  the  poor  and  the  fervants 
drank 


Fifchbein,  und  in  Schifsfeilen  beflehet,  v?ekhe  letztere  aus  Wallfifch-und  Sec- 
hundsfellen  verfertiget  werden. 

Teder  o;iebt  nacb  leinem  Vermoegen.  Der  Reichfte  giebt  gemeiniglich  funf- 
zehn  Marderfelle,  fuinf  Rennthlerc,  ein  Baerenfell,  und  zehn  Maafs  Federn,  ntbft 
cinem'  Rocke  von  Baehren-oder  Fifchotterfellen,  und  zweyen  Schifsieilen,  jede^ 
fechzig  Ehlen  lang,  der  en  eines  ausWullfifch — das  andere  aber  aus  Seehundsi'ellen 
verfertiget  feyn  mufs. 

Diefes  Oeftliche  Land  ferzaehlte  Wui.fstaxv)  ift  fehr  grofs,  und  hat  fehr  vielfr 
Staedte,  dcren  jede  ihren  Koenig  hat.  Auch  glebt  es  dafelbst  viel  Honig  und  Fifclie. 
Der  Koenig  und  die  reichften  Perfonen   trinken   Pferdemiich,  die  Armen  und 

Knechte 


■*  j^  *  Here  follow  Ohther's  and  '\^VL^STAli''!iOeooraphical  accounts  oi  Nor" 
wrty,  the  adjacent  countries  to  the  Eaft,  and  the  river  Fijiula.  They  are,  how- 
ever, fo  inaccurately  ftated,  and  fo  little  interefting  in  themfelves,  that  I  thought 
proper  to  fave  the  room  for  other  more  curious  and  attracflive  fpccimens.  I  have 
felededafew  of  that  defcript  ion  from  the  works  of  Caxton,  Hardjng,  War- 
ton,  &c.  which  appeared  to  me  better  calculated,  to  exhibit  the  tme  ftate  and 
progrefs  of  the  Englifh  language,  tfpeciaiiy  during  the  third  zxi^  fourth  periodical 
divifions,  here  adopted. 

f  Speakiiig  laft  of  the  Vifuila^  the  Iljing  (modern  Elhhig)  the  Eafthian  Lake 
(modern  Fr/fch  Haff)  and  the  adjacent  country  to  the  Eaft;  Wulfsian  relates 
thefe  curious  fafts  concerning  the  different  provinces,  now  inhabited  by  the  EaIi;-' 
and  Wefl-PruflTians,  who  gaint;d  the  vidorici  of  Frederic  II.  W. 
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tlia  theowan  drincath  medo  :• 
Ther  bith  fwlthe  mycel  crewinn 
betwconanhim*  and  ne  bith  thaer 
naenig  ealo  gebrovven  mid  Ji.1- 
tum*  ac  thaer  bith  medo  genoh  :• 
And  thaer  is  raid  Eftum 
theaw  thonne  thaer  bith  man 
dead*  thaet  he  lith  inne  unfor- 
baerned  mid  his  magam  and 
freondum  monath*  gewhilum 
twegen*  and  tha  Cyningas  and 
tha  othre  heah  thungene  men* 
fwa  micel  lengc  fwa  hi  maran 
fpeda  habbath*  hwilum  healf 
gear-  that  hi  beoth  unforbaerned* 
and  licgath  bufan  eodithan*  on 
hyra  hufum*  and  ealle  tha  hvvile 
the  thaet  lio  bith  inne*  thaer 
fceal  beon  gedrync  and  plega 
oth  thone  daeg  the  hi  hine  for- 
baerneth  :.  Thonne  thy  ylcan 
daeg  hi  hine  to  thaem  ade  be- 
ran  willath"  thonne  to  daelath 
hi  his  feoh  thaet  thaer  to  lafe 
bith  aefter  them  gedrynce  and 
thaem  plegan*  on  fif  oththe  fyx 
hwilum  on  ma*  fwa  fwa  thaes 
feos  andefn  bith  :•  Aleogath  hit 
thonne  fore  hwacga  on  anre 
mile'  thone  maeftan  daele  fram 
thaem  tune*  thonne  otherne* 
thonne  thaene  thriddan*  oththe 
hyt  eal  aled  bith  on  thaere 
anre 


drank  mead.  They  likewife  had 
much  wine,  but  beer  was  not 
brewed  among  the  Eaftern  in- 
habitants, initead  of  which  they 
had  plenty  of  mead. 

The  Eaftern  inhiibitants  had 
the  (lingular)  cuftom  of  keepingr 
the  bodies  of  their  deceafed 
friends  and  relatioi^for  a  month, 
fometirnes  for  two  months,  with- 
in their  houfes  \  but  the  kings 
and  other  men  of  rank  were 
kept  longer  within  the  houfe, 
in  proportion  to  their  riches. 
Sometimes  they  were  iufFered  to 
lie  half  a  year  above  ground,  in 
their  houfe?,  without  being 
burnt.  As  long  as  the  corps 
remained  there,  they  feafted  and 
played  till  the  appointed  day  of 
burning.  On  this  day  they  re- 
moved it  to  the  funeral  pile  ; 
they  divided  Jnto  five,  fix,  or 
more  parts,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  property,  the 
goods  of  the  deceafed,  if  any- 
remained,  after  fea'iling  upon, 
and  playing  for  them.  Then 
they  placed  the  greateft  part  of 
them,  at  leaft  one  mile  from  the 
village  (of  the  deceafed),  then 
the  fecond,  and  then  the  third 
part,  until  every  thing  was  pla- 
ced 


Knechte  aber  trinken  Meth.     Es  giebt  auch  viekn  Wein  unter  ihnen  ;  aber  Bier 
wird  unter  den  Oftlaendern  nicht  gebrauet ;  dagegen  haben  fie  Meth  genug.^ 

Die  Oftlaender  haben  den  (fonderbaren)  Gebrauch,dafs  wenn-jemand  unter  ihnen 
ftirbt,  derfelbe  in  dem  Haufe  unter  den  Freunden  und  Verwandten  einen  Monath, 
zuweilen  auch  zwey,  liegen  bleibt ;  die  Koenige  aber  und  andere  vornehme  Maen- 
ner  bleiben  defto  laenger  liegen,  je  reicher  fie  find.  Zuweilen  liegen  fie  ein  halbes 
Jahr  uiber  der  Erde  in  ihren  Haeufern  unverbrannt.  So  lange  die  Leiche  fo  liegt 
zechen  und  fpielen  fie  bis  zur  Verbrennung.  An  dcniTage  aber,  da  fie  ihn  auf  den 
Holzftofs  bringen,  theilen  fie  feineGuiter,  fo  viel  nach  dem  Zechen  und  Spielen  da  von 
noch  uibrigjist'jin  fuinf,  oder  f^chs,  oder  mehr  Theile,  nachdem  die  Guiter  bcfchafFeii 
find  Dann  legenfie  den  groefstenTheilderfelbenwcr.igftens  eine  Mcile  von  dem 
i)*rfe  Mes  Verllorbeiicn,)  daun  den  zweyten,  dann  den  dritten  Theil,  bi»  alles  inner- 
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anre  mile'  and  fceall  beon  fe 
laefta  dael  nyhft  thaem  tune 
the  fe  deada  man  onlith  :•  Thon- 
ne  fceolon  beon  o-efamnode  ealle 
tha  menn  tlie  fu'^yftolle  hors  hab- 
bath  on  thaem  lande*  for  hwaega 
on  fif  milam  oththe  onfyx  milum 
fram  thaem  fco  :•  Thonne  aer- 
nath  hy  eal'^  toweard  them  feo" 
thonne  ^cymeth  fe  man  fe  thaet 
Swifte  hors  hafath  to  thaem 
aereftan  daele  and  to  thaem  mae- 
iian*  and  fwa  elc  aefter  othrum* 
oth  hit  bith  eall  genumea*  and 
fe  nimth  thone  laeiian  dael. 
fe  riihrt  thaem  tune  thaet  feoh 
;:^eaerneth'  and  thonne  rideth 
aelc  his  weges  mid  tha  feo*  and 
hyt  motan  habban  eall'  and  for- 
tliy  thaer  beoth  tha  Swiftan 
hors  ungefoge  dyre  :•  And  thon- 
ne his  geftieon  beoth  thus  eall 
afpeded*  thonne  byrth  man  hine 
ut*  and  forbaernetli  mid  his 
waepnum  and  hraegle*  und  fwi- 
thoft  ealle  his  fpeda  hy  forfpen- 
datii  mid  than  lan^jan  le^ere 
thaes  deadan  raannes  Inne*  and 
thaes  the  hy  be  thaem  waegum 
alecgath*  the  tha  fremdon  to 
aernath  and  nimath  :•  And  thaet 
IS  mid  Eilum  theavv  thaet  thaer 
fecal  aelces  getheodes  man  beon 
•  for- 


ced within  that  mile.  The 
fmalleft  part  was  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  always  placed  neareit  to 
the  village,  in  which  the  dt- 
funft  had  lived.  This  being 
done,  all  the  men  poffefTcd  of 
the  fwifteft  horfes,  within  five 
or  fix  miles  Pittance  from  the 
eftate  of  the  deceafed,  affembled 
and  rode  with  the  greatell:  fpeed 
to  the  places,  v.'here  the  goods 
were  depofited  ;  fo  that  he  who 
had  the  fwifteft  horfe  arrived 
firft  at  the  beft  fliare  of  the 
property,  and  thus  one  after 
another,  till  the  whole  was  car- 
ried away.  But  he  who  arrived 
at  the  lot  placed  neareft  to  the 
village,  got  the  fmalleft  (hare. 
Upon  this,  each  of  them  rode  oif 
with  his  fnare  and  kept  it  whol- 
ly— as  his  property. — -For  this 
leafan,  too,  fv^'ift  horfes  were, 
highly  valued  among  them.  Af- 
ter having  thus  diilributed  all 
his  property,  they  carried  out 
the  deceafed  (into  the  open  air), 
and  burnt  him,  together  with 
his  armour  and  cloaths.  The 
greatefl;  part  of  the  property  was 
fpent  In  the  long  keeping  of  the 
corps,  but  whatever  was  expo- 
fed  en  the  road,  was  gained  and 
carried 


halb  diefer  Ivleile  gelegt  ift.  Der  klemfte  Theilv/ird  dabey  allemahl  zunaechft  ?.n 
das  Dorf  gelegt,  wc  der  Verftorbene  gev/olmet  hat.  Aisdann  verlkmmein  fich 
al!e  Maenner  aus  clem  Lande,  welche  die  Iclineikften  Pftrde  habcn,  fuinf  bis  Techs 
Mellen  weit  von  den  Guitern,  und  rcnnen  fpcrenftreichs  darauf  zu  ;  da  dcnn  der, 
wekher  das  fchnellcfte  Pfcrd  hat,  zu  dem  erften  und  befcen  Theil  kommt,  und  fo 
einer  nach  dcm  andern  bis  alles  -weggenommen  ift.  Derjenige  bokommt  aber  den 
tleinftcn  Theil,  der  zu  dem  naechit  an  dem  Dorfe  gekgencn  Theile  gelanget. 
Aisdann  reitet  ein  jeder  mlt  feinem  Tlieik  davon,  und  behaelt  ihn  ganz — als  lein 
Eigenthum. — Diesmacht  auch,dafs  die  fiuiclitigcn  Pferde  bey  Ihntn  uiberaus  theuer 
find.  Wenn  nun  alle  Guiter  vertheilet  find,  aisdann  tragen  fie  den  Verftorbcnen 
hinaus(in  die  freye  Luft),  und  verbiennen  ihn  mit  feinen  Waffen  und  Kleidei-n. 
Sein  meiftes  Vermoegeu  gehet  bey  dem  langen  Aufbehalten  des  Verstorbenen 
darauf;  was  aber  an  dcui  Wcgc  ausgefctzct  ift,  wird  von  Frenidcn  gcwonnen  und 

■weg- 
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foibacrned*  and  gyf  thar  man  carried  off  by  Grangers.  It  was 
na  ban  findeth  unfcrbaerned*  hi  a  prevailing  cuilom  among  ths 
hit  fceolan  miclum  gebetan  :•  FJIhians,  to  burn  their  dead  ■; 
And  thaer  is  mid  Eaftum  an  and  if  afterwards  ^  finple  bona 
maeolli-  thaet  hi  magon  cyle  was  found  unbuint,  fuch  an  o- 
gewyrcan*  and  thy  thaer  licgath  miflion  was  feverely  puoidied. 
tha  deadan  men  fwa  lange*  and  The  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  were 
ne  fuliath*  that  hi  wyrcath  thone  alfo  acquainted  with  the  art  ot 
eylc  hine  on*  and  theah  man  producing  cold  j  hence  the  corps 
afette  twegen  faetels  full  ealath  could  lie  fo  long  without  utidcr- 
oththe waetheres'hy  gedoth'that  going  putrefacPiion,  becaufe  they 
other  bith  ofer  froreii*  fam  hit  fy  introduced  cold  (fjigoriiic  fub- 
fummor  ara  winter.  fiances)    into    it.     And  if  two 

"^  yelTels  filled  with  beer  or  water 

■were  expofed,  they  could  m^;ke 
both  of  them  freeze,  whet!:er  it 
were  in  fummer  or  winter*. 

weggenommen.  Es  ill  bey  den  Efhen  der  Gebraiich,  dafs  jedei-  Verftorbcne  ver- 
brannt  v/ird,  und  weun  hernach  ein  einiges  Bein  unverbrannt  gefunden  wird,  fo 
wird  Iblches  fcharf  geahndet.  Die  Ofllaender  haben  auch  die  Kraft,  dafs  lie  Kaeitc 
machen  koennen ;  dahcr  auch  die  Leichen  fo  iange  liegen  und  nicht  faulen,  well 
man  Kaelte  (kaltmachende  Koerper)  in  lie  bnnget.  Und  wenn  man  zwcy 
Gefaeffe  voU  Bier  oder  Waffcr  hinletzet,  fo  koennen  lie  machen,  dafs  beyde  friereuj 
€5  fey  ini  Sommer  oder  im  Winter.  In 


*  For  fuch  readers  as  may  be  only  imperfedVly  acquainted  with  the  G^rviau 
language,  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  follov/ing  remarks  :  ift.  that  all  Substantives  are 
written  with  large  initials;  ad,  that,  according  to  the  German  idiom,  tac prcfcnt 
tenfe  is  ufed,  throiighout  this  narrative,  instead  of  the  EngHlh  imperfecl ;  3d.  that 
tliough  a  fentence  in  the  German  frequently  begins  with  the  hnperfeirt  tenfe,  wheis 
introducing  the  fpeech  of  another,  (v.  g.  i^ryii^iv.  iv- Z'^-^t',  Sec.  pug.  xiii  )  yet  by 
the  German  idiom,  the  quotation  itfelfis  exprefled  m 'Cv.t  €onjui:6i'i-vs  prsfcnt  % — a 
peculiarity,  which  is  uniformly  obfei'ved  by  Adelung  himfclf,  whofe  tninfl^tion  1 
liave  here  fubjoined,  with  fcarcely  any  alteration ;  4th,  that  the  preceding  E/iglip 
tranflation  deviates  only  from  the  German,  where  the  construction  of  tlie  for- 
mer rendered  It  heceflary.  Finally  ;  to  prove,  that  the  aSinity  of  the  German  to 
the  Ai?glo-Snxcn  is  much  stronger  than  to  the  moda-n  jEiiglUb^  I  have  here  added 
fome  examples. 

German,  AngloSaxotu  £-!o^ii^\ 


Tagen.  (pi.  dat.  of  Tc7g.J 

Geiegelt.  (prct.  Gifegeln.J 

WuilTte.  (impf.conj  of  iviijen). 

Vogelfanger. 

Gegcben.  (participle  oi gelea) 

Ihres  (pofs.  f  ron.  neut.  of  ihrj 

Eigeries  (part  of  a  pofs.  ^^  on.) 

Hirfchen.  pi.  of  HhfcbJ 

Zuweilen, 

Uebernihren, 

ilnverbrannt  (pret,  oi u'lcht  verbrennen)  [ 

Mcistenthtiis 


Dao'um. 

Gefeglian. 

Wuiste. 

Fugeieran. 

Gebun. 

Hyra. 

Agcnum. 

HryrcthtM-a. 

Ge^vilum. 

Oferferan 

Unforbaerned. 

Maestandacle. 


Days,  (day) 
Sailed,  (to  fail) 
Fie  might  knov/<, 
Bird-catcher. 

Given. 

Tlicir. 

Own. 

Stags  (deer). 

Sometiines. 

To  travel  (ferry)  over. 

Uuburnt  (not  to  burn.) 

For  the  most  jiart. 

And 
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In  order  to  give  likewife  a  fpecimen  of  poetical  composition, 
I  fhail  fabftitute  for  the  poem  furniftied  by  Johnson,  another 
original,  which  I  found  in  Hickes's  Greunm.  Anglo-Saxon, 
pag  178. — Though  the  age  of  it  be  not  afcertained,  it  certain- 
ly belongs  to  this  period,  and  may  be  coniidered  as  a  concife 


'Topography  of  the  City  of  Durham, 


Is  theos  burch  breorac. 
Geond  Breotea  rice. 

Steopa  gefta  tholad. 

Stanas  ymb  utan. 

Wundrum  gewaexen. 

Weor  ymb  eornath. 

En  ythum  ftrong. 

And  therinne  wunath 

Fifca  feola  kinn. 

On  floda  gemong. 

And  there  gewexen, 

Wuda  feftern  micel. 

V/uniath  in  them  wicum 

Wilda  deor  monige. 

In  deopa  dalum. 

Deora  ungerim. 

Js  ira  there  byri, 

Eac  bea  num  gecithed 

De  arfeila  eadig  Cuthbeiht. 


And 


This  city  is  celebrated 
In    the    whole   empire    of  the 

Britons. 
The  road  to  it  is  lleep, 
It  is  furrounded  wiih  rocks. 
And  ivith  curious  plants. 
The  Wear  flows  round  it, 
A  river  of  rapid  waves. 
And  there  live  in  it, 
Fhhes  of  i^arious  kinds 
Mingling  with  the  floods. 
And  there  grow 
Great  forefl:sj 
There  live  in  the  recefles 
Wild  animals  of  many  forts- 
In  the  deep  valleys 
Deer  innumerable. 
There  Is  in  this  city 
Alfo  well  known  to  men 
The  venerable  St  Cudberth, 

And 


I 


Dlefe  Stadt  1st  beruihxiit. — In  dem  gan^en  Reiche  der  Britten.— DerWeg  zu  ihr 
jst  jaehe, — Sie  ist  mit  Felfeii  i;mgebei:,-^Und  fonderbaren  Ge-vvaechsen. — Die  Were 
unflicfst  fiC; — Ein  Flufs  von  reiffenden  Wellen. — Und  darin  wolinen, — Fifchc 
vieler  Arten — Die  Cch  mit  den  '  luthen  vermifchen. — Und  daselbst  wachsen — 
Grofse  Waeider ; — In   den  Auen   wohnen — Mancherley  wilde   Thiere, — In  den 

tiefen     Thaelern — Unzaehlige    Rehe,    (Thiere). Es    ist    in     dieser    Stadt — 

Auch    den   Menschen    wolilbekannt — ;Der   ehrwuirdige    heil.   Cudberth, — Und 

dcs 


And  if  it  be  objected,  that  many  of  thefe  words-  likewife  bear  strong  marks  of 
affinity  to  the  mudem  Engliih,  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  my  aim,  which  is  not  to 
deny  this,  but  to  prove,  that  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  Antiquaries,  the 
German  very  probably  is  the  inother^  and  not  ^.Jifler  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Hence  the  manifest  abfurdity,  in  Didlionaries,  of  giving  references  to  cither,  as 
two  different  languages,  efpecially  in  words  whofe  origin  caniiot  be  Well  afccrtame^ 

W. 
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And  thes  claene  cyninges  heo- 

fud. 
Ofualdes  Engla  leo 
And  Aidan  bifcop 
Aedbertli  and  Aedfrid. 
Aethele  geferes 
Is  therinne  mid  heom 
Aethelwold  bifceop 
And  breoma  bocera  Beda. 
And  Boifil  abbet. 
De  claene  Cuthberht. 
On  gichethe  lerde  luftum. 

And  he  is  lara  uuel  genom. 

Eardiath  aeth  them  eadlge. 
in  in  them  mynftre. 
Vnarimeda  reliqaa 
Thaer  monige  uundrum  guuur- 

thath 
The   uurita  feggeth 
Mid    then  drihtnes    uuerdomes 

bideth. 


And    the    head     of  the     chafle 

kino-. 
Ofwald,  the  lion  of  the  Angli, 
And  Aidan,  the*bi(hop, 
Aedhert  and  Aedfrid 
The  noble  alTociates. 
There  is  in  it  alfo 
Aethelwold,  the  bidiop. 
And  the  celebrated  writer  Bede 
And  the  abbot  Boifil, 
By   whom  the  chafte  Cudberth 
In  his  youth  was    gratis  initruc- 

ted. 
Who    alfo  well    received    thefe 

inflru6lions. 
There  reft  with  thefe  Saints, 
In  the  inner  part  of  the  miniler 
Pvclicks  without  number, 
Which  perform  many  miracles. 

As  the  Chronicles  tell  us, 
And  (which)   await   wirh  them, 
the  judgn>ent  of  the  Lord. 


des  keuschen  Koeniges  Haupt. — Oswald,  der  Angeln  Loewe, — und  der  Bischof 
Aidan, — Aedbert  und  Aedfrid, — Die  edlen  Gefaehrten. — Es  ist  darin  mit  ihnen 
— Der  Bifchof  Aethelwold. — Und  der  beruihmte  Schriftsteller  Bcda. — Und  der 
Abt  Boifil, — Der  den  keufchen  Cur.hbcrth — In  der  Jugend  umsonst  untcrrichtete, 
— Welcher  anch  die  Lehre  fehr  gut  annahm. — Es  ruhen  bey  diefen  Hciiigen,— 
In  dem  Innern  des  Muinsters, — ^UnzaehHge  Reliquien, —  Welche  viele  Wunder 
wirken, — Wic  die  Hchriftt-n  fagen — Und  (welche)  mit  ihnen  das  Gericht  des 
Herrn  erwarten. 


Of  this  period,  we  muft  finally  remark,  that  from  the  time  of 
Alfred^  the  old  Anglo  Saxon  characters  were  gradually  ex- 
changed for  the  French  letters  of  the  Alphabet.  There  is 
little  doubt,  that  the  nation  had  already  made  fuch  progrefs  int 
tafte,  or  intelledual  diicernment,  as  to  become  feniible  of  the 
want  of  fjmmetry  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  when  compared  to 
the  Roman  charaders  ;  and  that  they  readily  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  French  letters,  in  which  thofe  of  Rome  were 
fomewhat  more  faithfully  copied. 

Ingulf*,  as  quoted  by  Spllman  in  the  work  above  men- 
tioned, 

*  Abbot  of  Croyland,  and  author  of  the  hiftory  of  that  Abbey,  was  born  in 
Loudon  A.  D.  1030— This  excellent  Chronicler  treats  from  the  foundation  of  that 

Abbey, 


^  T  H  R  E  E    P  H  I  L  O  L  O  G  I  C  A  L 

tioned,  csprclTes  himfelf  upon  this  adoption  of  foreign  chji- 
raders,  in  the  following  lines  :  '*  Manus  Saxonica  ab  omni- 
«*  bus  Saxonibus  et  Merciis  ufque  ad  tempora  Regis  Aelfredi^ 
*■'  qui  per  Gallicanos  Do6lores  omnibus  chirographis  uiitata  a 
*^*  tempore  dicli  Domini  Reois  defuetudine  viinerat  (vilipen- 
*'  derat)  ;  et  manus  Gallicana  quia  magis  Icgibilis,  et  afpeftui 
**  perdeledabilis  prtccellebat,  frequentius  indies  apud  Anglos 
'^'^  omnes  complacebat." 

Yet  this  was  the  cafe  onlj  in  a  very  gradual  progrefiion, 
carrefponding  with  the  improvement  and  dilTniion  of  tafte  5 
for  long  after  Alfred's  time,  the  Ajiglo-Saxon  characlers 
continued  to  bem^'ed,  both  in  public  and  private  writings. 

III.  NoRMANNic  Saxon  Period. 
(lsor77iatmic  Afiglo-Saxo?!.^ 

This  aera  extends  from  the  invafion  of  the  Normans,  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  year  ic66,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  II . 
who  died  in  1189  ;  and  confequently  comprehends  a  feries  of 
£.-bont  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  flate  of  the  Englilli  language,  during  this  period,  can- 
not be  better  defcribed  than  in  the  words  of  tlie  learned  and 
rcrfpicuous  Warton,  in  his  *'  Ilifiory  of  Englijlj  Poetry ,  from 
the  clofa  of  the  eleventh,  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  i"  pag.  2.  &  feq. 

"  The  Norman  Saxon  dlalefl  formed  a  language  extremely 
fcavbarons  irregular,  and  intraftjible  j  and  confequently  proraifes 
Slavery  ftriking  fpecimens  in  any  fpecies  of  corapofitron.  Its  fnb- 
■ft-^nce  vvas  the  Danidi-Saxon  adulterated  with  French.  The  Saxon 
indeed,  a  language  fiibfifcing  on  uniform  principles,  and  poliih- 
cd  by   pacts    and  theoio'jifts,    however  corrupted  by  the    Danes, 

had 


Abbey,  664,  to  the  year  1091 ;  he  introduces  much  ot  the  general  hiflory  of  the 
LLig Jom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  that  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found. — 
Ingulf  died  of  the  gout,  at  his  Abbey,  A.  D.  1109,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age  -- 
— It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret,  that  men  of  his  found  judgment  and  good  fenfe 
(in  fpits  of  the  fliperftitious  abfurdities  which  ftain  the  annais  of  that  age)  did  not 
thcmfelvcs  commsnce  v/riting  and  cultivating  their  native  language  ;  mftead  of 
drudging  in  monajuc  Latin.  The  certain  progrefs  of  both  laiiguage,  and  know- 
Ici^  in  the  former  cafe,  is  beyond  every  calculation  of  the  Moderns.         W. 
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hzd  much  perfpicuity,  ftrength,  and  harmony  *  :  but  the  French, 
imported  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  people,  was  a  confufed  jargon 
of  Teutonic,  Ganlifn,  and  vitiated  Latin.  In  this  flaftaating  ftate 
of  our  national  fpeeqh,  the  French  predominated.  Even  before  the 
conqueft,  the  Saxon  language  began  to  fall  into  contempt,  and  the 
French,  or  Frankiili,  to  be  fubftituted  in  its  flead  -f-  :  a  circum- 
iiance,  which  at  once  facilitated  and  foretold  the  Norman  accef- 
fion.  In  the  year  652,  it  was  the  common  pra6lice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  to  fend  their  youth  to  the  monafteries  of  France  for  edu- 
cation :  and  not  only  the  language,  but  the  manners  of  the  French 
were  ellcemed  the  moll  polite  accomplifhraents.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  ConfelTor,  the  refoit  of  Normans  to  the  Englifh  court 
was  {o  frequent,  that  the  altedlation  of  imitating  the  Frankiih  cuf- 
toms  became  almoft  univerfal  :  and  even  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
were  ambitious  of  catching  the  Frankiili  idiom  if.  It  v»'as  no  dif- 
ficult talli  for  the  Nofman  lords  to  banllh  that  language,  of  which 
the  natives  began  to  be  abfurdly  alliamed.  1  he  ncAv  invaders 
com.manded  the  laws  to  be  adminillered  in  French  §.  Many  char- 
ters of  raonalleries  were  forged  in  Latin  by  the  Saxon  monks,  for 
the  prefent  fccurity  of  their  poffelTions,  in  confequence  of  that  a- 
verfion  which  the  Normans  profeffed  to  the  Saxon  tongue  ||.  Even 

c  chil- 


*  Becaufe  the  Daniili  was  intimately  related  to  the  Old  Saxon  ;  hence  the  lan- 
guage, which  had  originated  .in  a  mixture  of  both,  neceflarily  preferved  fome 
identity  (i.  e.  fmiilarity  and  uniformity  of  ilrudlure.)  A. 

f  Probably  this  was  the  cafe  only  among  the  hi^^her  ranks  of  foclety ;  for 
France,  indeed,  at  this  early  period,  was  already  coniidcred  as  the  School  of  the 
Sciences,  and  the  legiflatrix  of  tufle  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  A. 

|:  This  ftrange  bias  feenis,  at  prefent,  to  have  Ihified  its  ground,  and  to  afFccS: 
principally  the  highsr  claffes  of  fociety  ; — the  highej\\  or  di(il:atorial,  order  *tfelf 
//«iio/V«fl//vj  not  excepted.  Thus  our  ears  are /;//^//V/y  annoyed  with  t.'^rms  and 
phrafes,  which  even  the  Germans,  of  late  years,  li  igmatize  with  the  appellation  of 
neiv-franhijl. — The  viaigre  race  of  interpreters  and  tranflators,  by  profciTion,  alfo 
contribute /Z'wV  fhars  in  corrupting  the  Englifh  language  vv^ith  new- modelled 
words  and  idioms,  the  meaning  of  which  they  thcnifelves  (not  rarely)  miftake  and 
mifapply  ;  but  to  what  clafs  of  fociety  thefe  individuals  muft  be  referred,  I  fhall,  in 
this  place,  not  attempt  to  decide.  And  as  I  am  not  dellrous  of  advancing  ground- 
lefs  aiTcTtions,  or  of  extending  tiiem,  if  they  be  founded,  to  every  refpetflive  indi- 
vidual, without  exception  ;  I  mull  requeft  the  difpallionate  reader,  to  turn  over 
a  few  Numbers  of  the  Monthly^  the  Analytical,  the  Critical,  the  Englljl,  or  any 
otlier  Re'vieiv,  in  which  the  latell  tranflations  from  the  Fraich,  form  the  obje6l  of 
criticifm  ;  and  hlscuriofity  will  be  frequently,  and  amply,  gratified. 

W. 

§  But  there  is  a  precept  in  Saxon  from  William  the  Firft,  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Sommerietlliire.    Hides.  Thes.  L  P.  I.  pag.  106.  —See  alfo  Ptdcfat.  ibid.  p.  xv. 

II  The  Normans,  'who  pra6l:ifed  every  fpecious  expedient  to  plunder  the  monks, 
demanded  a  fight  of  the  written  evidences  of  their  lauds.  The  monks  well  knew, 
that  it  would  have  be^n  ufelefs  or  impolitic  to  have  produQed  thefe  evidences,  or 

charter*^ 
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children  at  fchool  were  forbidden  to  read  in  their  native  language, 
and  iniliucled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Norman  only.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  ihould  have  fome  regard  to  the  general  and  political 
iiate  of  the  nation.  The  natives  were  fo  univerfally  reduced  to 
the  lowefl:  condition  of  neglect  and  indigence,  that  the  Englijh  name 
became  a  term  of  reproach  \  and  feveral  generations  elapfed,  before 
one  family  of  Saxon  pedigree  was  railed  to  any  diiiinguilhed  ho- 
nours, or  could  {o  much  as  attain  tne  rank  of  baronage.  Among 
other  inftances  of  that  abfolute  and  voluntary  fubraiflion,  with 
which  our  Saxon  anceftors  received  a  foreign  yoke,  it  appears 
that  they  fuffered  their  hand-writing  to  fall  into  difcredit  and 
disufe,  which,  by  degrees  became  fo  difficult  and  obfolete,  that 
few  befide  the  oldeil  men  could  underltand  the  charaflers.  In 
the  year  1095,  Wolstan,  biQiop  of  Worcefter,  was  depofed  by 
the  arbitrary  Noimans:  it  was  objeifled  againil:  him,  that  he  was 
*'  afiiperannualed  Englijh  idiot ,  xv.'jo   could  not /peak  French  *.  It  is 

true, 

cliarters,  in  the  original  Saxon  ;  as  the  Normans  not  only  did  not  underftand,  but 
would  have  received  with  contempt,  inftruments  written  in  that  language.  There- 
fore the  monks  were  compelled  to  the  pious  fraud  of  forging  them  in  Latin  ;  and. 
great  numbers  of  thcfe  forged  Latin  charters  till  lately  fuppofed  orig'-ial,  arc  ftill 
extant.  See  SpelmaN  in  Not.  ad.  Coiicit.  Anglic,  p.  125  ;  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Eccles. 
Britann.  p.  to,  Marsham,  Pr^fat.  ad  Dugd.  And  Whahton  Angl.  Sacr.Yo\.  II. 
Moimfi:.  Prcsfat  p.  ii.  &  feq — See  alio  Ingulph,  p.  jiz. — Launov  and  Mabil- 
LON  have  treated  this  lubjc»51:  with  great  learning  and  penetration. 

*  Xt^citt.    Parh.fub   ann. — as  quoted   by  Warton  ;  p.  4. When  in  our 

days  the  coiivcrfation  turns  upon  the  comparative  excellence  of  languages,  I 
beg  leave  to  aiV:  'are  the  modern  rulers,  tutors,  or  governeifes  (of  and  from 
France)  actuated  by  a  n^ors  difcreet,  by  a  lefs.  haughty  fpirit,  than  the  Normans 
were  Eight  HuNDK ED  vears  ago  .'' — This  queflion  is  eafiiy  anfwered.  For, 
although  it  is  fortunately  not  in  tbdr  power  to  make  us  adopt  ///  a  mafs  their 
nev'-Tangied  tongue,  by  the  fiime  means  which  have  induced  us  and  other  na- 
tions to  adopt  iniiruments,  machines  and  expedients  formerly  unknov;n,  or  w«- 
pr'aciljed.,  in  the  art  of  war ;  yet  we  are  already  invaded  by  luch  uumbei  s  of  a  race 
(however  dl^hent  in  degree,  ilill  of  the  fui77c  kind)  as  renders  the  confequences  of 
our  exceiTive  indulgence  every  day  more  akrming.  1  am  led  to  this  refledcion, 
at  a  time,  when  I  fee  the  legislature  itfelf  ferJoufiy  employed  in  concerting  mea- 
fures,  tu  obviate  thefe  i?npcnding  national  evils  t— As  a  weii-v/iflier,  and  inhabitant, 
of  this  country,  I  hope  Providence  will  guide  the  councils  of  the  nation,  upon  a 
fubjecl  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Thofe  who  confider  thefe  fymptoms  of  an  ap-  ■ 
proaching  meiamorp':ofis-d.'6  of  iittle  importance,  plainly  manifeft  their unacquaintance 
with   the  hiftory   of  man   and  nations.     They  feem  to  forget,  that   the  Anglo- 


Saxons /r/?  came  to  Britain  with  no  hofrile  intentions ;  that  they  v.'ere  invited 
only  to  ai'ull  the  oppreiTed  Britons  in  repelling  their  rapacious  enemies ;  and  that 
revolutions,  if  excited  and  aided  by  foreign  allies,  were  always  attended  with  con- 
It-quences,  equally    certain   and  fatal  to   the  Natives ;  however   imperfcclly  and 

giaduaiiy  they  were  introduced. To  return,  from  tiiis  involuntary  digreffion, 

to  tiie  fubje(51:  of  language,  I  Ihall  conclude  this  Note  with  a  remark  ma'de  by  a 
veteran  in  the  philofcphy  of  grammar  :  '  That  the  i^/Yv/Jj,  with  all  its  eale  and 
"  A'^erfatility,  is  a  jnonotohoas  language  ;  and  that  thofe  alone  v.'ho  underftand  ii,  can 
"  difcover  the  great  advantage  the  Engl'P  have  over  that  language  by  their  ac- 
"  ccnt>  particularly  in  the  article  of  vcrfificatiun."  vV. 
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true,  that  In  fome  of  the  monafteries,  particularly  at  Croyland 
and  Taviilocke,  founded  by  Saxon  princes,  there  were  regular  pre- 
ceptors in  the  Saxon  language  :  but  this  inftitutlon  v;as  fufFered 
to  remain  after  the  conquelt,  as  a  matter  only  of  intereft  and  ne- 
ceffity.  The  religious  could  not  otherwife  have  underftood  their 
oiiglnal  charters.  Wiliiani's  faccelTor,  Henry  the  Fi-rft,  gave  an 
inftrument  of  confirmation  to  VVilliam,  Archblihop  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  written  in  the  Saxon  language  and  letters.  Yet  this 
is  almoft  a  fingle  example.  That  monarch's  motive  was  perhaps 
political  :  and  he  feems  to  hfeve  pra6lifed  this  expedient  with  a 
view  of  obliging  his  queen,  who  was  of  Saxon  lineage  j  or  with  a 
defign  of  flattering  his  Englifh  fubjeft?,  and  of  fecuring  his  title, 
already  ftrengthe'ned  by  a  Saxon  match,  in  confequence  of  fo  fpe- 
cious  and  popular  an  artifice." 

"  It  w^s  a  common  and  indeed  a  very  natural  prafllce,  for  the 
tranfcribers  of  Saxon  books,  to  change  the  Saxon  orthography  for 
the  Norman,  and  to  fubltitute  in  the  place  of  the  original  Saxon, 
Norman  words  nnd  phrafes.  A  remarkable  infiance  of  this  liberty, 
which  foraetime<t  perplexes  and  mifleads  the  critics  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature,  appears  in  a  voluminous  colle6lion  ot  Saxon  homilies, 
preferved  in  the  Bodleian  -library,  and  written  about  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second.  It  was  with  the  Saxon  characters,  as  with 
the  fignature  of  the  crofs  In  public  deeds  j  which  were  changed 
into  the  Norman  mode  of  feak  and  fubfcriptions.' 

'  Among  the  manufcripts  of  Digby  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford,  we  find  a  religious  or  moral  Ode,  conlifting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  rtanzTis,i  which  the  learned  Hickes  places  jufl 
after  the  conqueft  :  but  as  it  contains  few  Norman  terms,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  of  rather  higher  antiquity.  The  following 
lianza  Is  a  fpecimen  : 

*  Sende  God  biforen  him  man 
The  while  he  may  to  h evens. 
For  betere  is  on  elmefTe  biforen 
Thanne  ben  after  fevene." 

That  is,  "  Let  a  man  fend  his  good  woiks  before  him  to  heaven 
while  he  can  ;  for  one  alms-giving  before  death  is  of  more  value 
than  (even  afterwards,"  The  verfes  perhaps  might  have  been  thus 
written  as  tv/o  y^lexandrines  \ 

*  Send  God  biforen  him  man  the  while  he  may  to  hevene, 
For  betere  is  on  elmefle  biforen,  than  ben  after  fevene.' 

'Yet  alternate  rhyming,  applied  without  regularity,  and  as  rhymes 
accidentally  prcfented  themfelves,  was  not  uncommon  in  our  early 
poetry.' 

Hickes  and  Warton  have  printed  a  fatirical  poem  on  mo- 

c  2  uallic 
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naitic  life,  in  which  the  Saxofi  is  remarkably  adulterated  bj 
the  Nonnannic,  and  which  muft  have  been  v^ritten  foon  after 
the  incurfions  of  the  Normans,  or  at  leall  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Henrj  II.  The  poet  begins  this  lingular  performance,  with 
defcribing  the  land  of  idolence  or  luxury  : 

Fur  in  fee,  bi  weft  Spaynge,  ' 

Is  a  lend  ihote  Cokaygne  : 
Ther  nis  lend  under  hevenricne  (i). 
Of  vvel  of  godnis  hit  iliche. 
Thoy  paradls  bi  miri  (2)  and  b'.Igt  ] 
Cokaygn  is  of  fairir  fight. 
What  is  ther  in  paradis 
But  grafs,  and  flure,  and  greneris  ?  ~ 
Thoy  ther  be  joy,  and  gret  dute'  (3  ), 
Ther  nis  met,  bot  frute. 
Ther  nis  halle,  bure  (4),  no  bench  ; 
Bot  vvatir  manis  thurll  to  qutnch,  Sic. 
*  In  the  follovving  lines,'  fays  Warton,  '  there  is  a  vein   of  fati- 
rical    imagination  and  fome  talent  at  defcription.  The    luxury  -of 
the  monks  is  reprefented  under  the  idea  of  a  monaftery  conftrufted 
of  various  kinds  of  delicious  and  collly  viands.' 
Ther  is  a  wel  fair  abbei, 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei, 
Ther  beth  boures  and  halles  : 
All  of  paileus  beth  the  walles, 
Of  fleis  of  nlTe,  and  a  rich  met, 
The  likefulUft  that  man  mai  et. 
Flureu  cakes  bein  the  fchingles  (5^  allc, 
Of  church,  cloiRer,  hours  ?nd  halle. 
The  pinnes  (6)  beth  fat  podinges 
Rich  met  to  princes  and  to  kinges. — 
Ther  is  a  cloyfter  fair  and  ligt, 
Brod  and  lang  of  fembli  figt. 
The  pilers  of  that  cloifter  alle 
Beth  iturned  of  criftale, 
With  harlas  and  capital 
Of  grene  jafpe  and  red  coral. 
In  the  praer  is  a  tree 
Swithe  likefui  for  to  fe, 
The  rote  is  gingeur  and  galingale, 


I  The  celeilial  empire,  Sax.  a  Merry,  chearful.  "  Although  Paradife  is 
chearful  and  bright,  Cokayne  is  a  more  beautiful  place."  3  Pleafure.  4  Buttery  ; 
or  the  roem  where  provifions  arc  laid  up.  5  Shingles.  «  The  tilss,  or  covering 
ot    the  houfe,  are  of  rich  cakes."  6  The  pinnacles. 
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The  iiouns  beth  al  fed  wale. 

7>ie  maces    betb  the  tlure, 

The  rind  canel  of  fwete  odure  :  > 

The  frute  gilofre  of  gpde  fmakke, 

Of  cucubes  ther  nis  no  lakke. — 

Ther  beth  iiii  wiliis  (7)  in  the  abbel 

Of  trade  and  halwey, 

Of  baume  and  eke  piement, 

Ever  ernend  (S)  to  rigt  rent  (9)  ; 

Of  thai  ftremis  al  the  molde 

Stonis  pretlufe  (10)  and  golde, 

Ther' is  faphir,  and  uniune, 

Carbuncle  and  aftiane, 

Smaragde,  lugre,and  prafTiune, 

Eeril,  onyx,  topoiiune, 

Amethiilc  and  crifolite, 

Calcedun  andepetite  (11). 

Ther  beth  birddes  mani  and  fale 

Throftill,  thiuiife,  and  nigtingale, 

Chalandre,  and  wodwale, 

And  othir  briddes  without  tale, 

That  ftinteth  never  bi  her  migt 

Miri  to  fing  dai  and  nigt.    ; 

[_Nofinii//a  defuntr^ 
Yitc  I  do  yow  mo  to  witte, 
The  gees  iroftid  on  the  fpitte, 
Fleey  to  that  abbai,  god  hit  wot. 
And  gredith  (12),  gees  al  bote  al  hote,  &c. 

'  Our  author  then  makes  a  pertinent  tranfition  to  a  convent  of 
nuns  5  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  very  commodioufly  fituated  at  no 
great  dillance,  and  in  the  fame  fortunate  region  of  indolence,  eafe 
and  affluence.' 

An  other  abbai  is  ther  bl 
For  foth  a  gret  nunnerie  \ 
Up  a  river  of  f\vet  milk 
Whar  is  plente  grete  of  lilk. 
.When  the  fupimeris  dai  is  hote, 
The  yung  nunnes  takith  a  bote 

And 


7  Fountains.  8.  Running.  Sax.  9.  Courfe.  Sax.  lO.  The  Arabian  Philofophy 
imported  into  Europe,  Was  full  of  the  dodrine  of  precious  ftones.  1 1.  Out  old 
poets  are  never  fo  happy  as  when  they  can  get  intg  a  catalogue  of  things  or  names. 
I^Wartgn.)     12.  Cricth.    CdlQ-Franc 
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And  doth  ham  forth  in  that  river 
Both  with  oris  and  with  ttere  : 
Whan  hi  beth  fur  from  the  abbei 
Hi  makith  him  nakid  for  to  plei, 
And  leith  dune  in  to  the  britnine 
And  doth  him  fieilich  for  to  fwimme  : 
The  yung  monkes  that  hi  fceth 
Hi  doth  ham  up  and  forth  he  fleeth, 
<    And  comith  to  the  nunnes  anon, 
And  euch  monk  him  takith  on, 
And  fnellich  (13)  berith  forth  har  prei 
To  the  mochill  grei  abbei  (14), 
And  techith  the  ivunnes  an  oreifun 
With  jamblcus  (15)  up  and  dun  *, 

*  This  poem  was  delignedto  be  fung  at  public  fefllvals  :  a  prac- 
tice vjhich  wis  then  very  common  j  and  concerning  which  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  remark  at  prefent,  that  a  Joculator,  or  Bard,  was  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  court  of  William  the  Conqueror.' 

*  Another  Norman-Saxon  poem  cited  by  the  fame  induflrious 
antiquary  (Hickes),  is  entitled  **  The  Life  of  St  Margaret." 
The  ftru6iLire  of  its  verfification  confiderably  differs  from  that  in 
the  lafl:  mentioned  piece,  and  is  like  the  French  Alexandrines, 
E'jt  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  paufe,  or  divifion,  was  intended  in  the 
middle  of  every  verfe  j  and  in  this  refpe6l,  its  verfificc-ttion  re- 
fembles  alfo  that  of  Albion's  England,  or  Drayton's  Polyalbion, 
which  was  a  Ipecies  very  common  about  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
fabeth.  The  rhymes  are  alfo  continued  to  every  fourth  line. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
It  begins  thus : 

Olde  ant  ^  yonge  I  priet  b  ou,  our  folies  for  to  lete, 
Thinketh  on  god  thatyefou  wite,  our  funnes  to  bete. 
Here  I  mai  tellen  ou,  wit  vvordes  faire  and  fwete, 
The  vie  '^  of  one  maiden  was  hoten  '^  Marg-arete. 
Hire  fader  was  a  patriae,  as  ic  ou  tellen  may, 
In  Auntioge  wif  eches^    I  in  the  falfe  lay, 
Deve  godes/  ant  dombe,  he  fervid  nit  and  day, 
So  deden  mony  othere  that  fingeth  welaway. 
Theodoiius  was  is  nome  on  Crilie  ne  levede  he  noutt, 

He 


13.  Quick,  quickly.  Gallc-Franc.      14.  To   the  great  Abbey  of  Grey  Monks, 
15  Lafcivioiis  rnoticiis.     Gambols.     Fr.  Gambiller. 

*  Hickes.  Tkefaur.  I.  Part.  I.  p.  231.  fcq. 
'  a    And.     b  I  direct.  Fr,    "   I   advife  you,   our,    &c.    c   Life.   Fr.    d  Called 
Saxoti.  e  Chofe  a  v,afe.  Sax,    ««  He  wasmarried  in  Antioch.  /  Deaf  god«,   &«?. 
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Be  levede  on  the  falfe  godes,  tliat  wereii  with  honden  wroutt, 
Tho  that  child  fculde  ciiitine  ben  it  com  well  m  thoutt, 
Ebed  wen  s  it  were  ibore,  to  deth  it  were  ibroutt,  &c. 

*  In  the  fequel,  Olibrius,  lord  of  Antioch,  who  is  called  a  Sa- 
racen, fails  in  love  with  Margaret  :  but  fhe  being  a  chrillian, 
and  a  candidate  for  canonization,  rejects  his  folicitations,  and  is 
thrown  into  prifon.'  ^ 

Meiden  Margarete  one  nitt  in  prifon  lay 
Ho  com  biforn  Olibrlus  on  that  other  dai. 
Meiden  Margarete,  lef  up  upon  my  lay. 
And  Ihu  that  thou  kveft  on,  thou  do  him  al  awey. 
Lef  on  me  ant  be  my  wife,  ful  wel  the  mai  fpede. 
Auntioge  and  Afie  fcaltou  han  to  mede  ; 
Ciculauton  b  and  purpel  pall  fcaltou  have  to  wede  : 
With  all  the  metes  of  my  lond  ful  vel  I  fcal  the  fedc* 

*  This  piece  was  printed  by  Hickes,  from  a  manufcript  in 
Trinity-college  library  at  Cambridge.  It  feems  to  belong  to  the 
manufcript  metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  form  a  very  con- 
fiderable  volume,  and  were  probably  tranllated  or  paraphrafed 
from  Latin  or  French  profe  into  Englifli  rhyme,  before  the  year 
1200.  We  are  fure  that  they  were  written  after  the  year  1169, 
as  they  contain  the  Life  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Becket.  In  the 
Bodleian  library  are  three  manufcript  copies  of  thefe  Lives  of 
ti-ie  Saints,  in  each  of  which  the  life  of  St.  Margaret  occurs  j 
but  it  is  not  always  exadlly  the  fame  with  this  printed  by  Hickes. 
And  on  the  whole,  the  Bodleian  Lives  feem  inferior  in  point  of 
antiquity.' 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  period,  true  poetry  begins 
to  flouriili  in  England  as  v/ell  as  in  Germany,  feme  features 
of  which  are  already  dlfcoverable  in  the  preceding  poems. 
Yet,  v»^ithall,  the  Danifh-Saxon,  and  probably  alio  the  Britifh- 
Saxon  bard^  can  claim  little  more  merit  than  that  of  making 
rhymes,  and  frequently  only  of  writing  abrupt  fentences  in 
profe.  To  prove  .this,  I  fliall  only  quote  (the  two  firfh  fhanzas 
of)  a  Normannic-Saxon  Ballad  *,  which  is  full  of  alliteration, 
and  has  a  burthen  or  chorus ; 

Blow 


g  In  bed.     /j  Checldaton.  See  Obf.  Fair.  C^I.  194.  (Warton.) 
*  V/arton    obferves  in  his   "  Hiflory  of  Englifli  Poetry,"  that   this   is  the 
earliejl  Englifo   love-fong,  he  could  diicovcr  ;  that  it  is  among  the  Harleian  manu- 
fcripts  in  the  Britifli  Mii.fcuni  \  and  >hat  be  would  place  it  before,  or  about,  tbe 
year  1300.  / 
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■    Blow  northerne  wynd,  fent 

Thou  me  my  fuetynge  ;  blow 

Northerne  wynd,  blou,  blou,  blou. 

Ich  ot  a  burde  in  boure  bryht 

That  fully  femly  is  onfyht, 

Menlkful  maiden  of  myht, 

Feire  ant  fre  to  fonde. 

In  all  this  wurhllchc  won, 

A  bnrde  of  blod  and  of  bon, 

Never  a  zete  y  nuftc  b  non, 

Luffbmore  in  Londe.     B/oiv,  &.c.  -   ' 

With  lokkts  c  lefliche  and  longe, 

With  front  ant  face  feir  to  fonde  ; 

With  murthes  monie  mote  heo  monge 

That  brid  fo  breme  in  boure  j 

With  loiTum  eie  grete  and  gode, 

Weth  browen  blifsloil  undirhode, 

He  that  reil:  him  on  the  rode 

That  leflych  lyf  honoure.     B/ou  J  &c.  &c. 
In  a  truly  paftoral  vein,  a  lover  *  thus  addrefles  his  miilrcfb, 
v^liom   he  fuppofes  to  be  the    moll   beautiful  girl,  *'  Bituene 
Lyncolne  and  Ljndefeye,  Northampton  and  Lounde  f ." 

When  the  nytenhale  linges  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
hcfy  gras,  and  blofrne,  fpringes  in  Avril  y  wene. 
And  love  is  to  myn  harte  gon  with  one  fpere  fo  kene 
Nyht  and  day  my 'blod  hit  drynkes  myn  hart  deth  me  tene. 

*  The  following  verfes  have  nearly  the  fame  meafure,  and  are 
not  unplealing  to  the  ear  :' 

My  deth  y  love,  my  lyf  ich  hate  for  a  levedy  fliene, 
ileo  is  brith  fo  daies  liht,  tTiat  is  on  me  wel  fene. 
Al  y  falewe  i^o  doth  the  lef  in  fomir  when  hit  is  grene, 
Zef  mi  thoht  helpeth  me  nolit  to  wham  schalT  mene  ? 
Ich  have  loved  at  this  yere  that  y  may  love  na  move, 
Ich  have  liked  moni  fyh,  lemon,  for  thin  ore, 

.  ray  love  never  the  ner  and  thatme  reweth  fore  j 
Suete  lemon,  thenck  on  me  ich  have  loved  the  fore, 
Suete  lemon,  I  preye  the,  of  love  one  fpeche, 
V/hile  y  ly  ve  ia  worlde  fo  wyde  cthtr  niii  I  ieclie,  ±, 

.  "  If 

a  Yet.    b.  IsLnevv  not.     c  Lively,     d  Sic. 

*  Probably  of  the  reign  of  King  John. 

f  London.  ^  MSS.  Earl.  %%S2i- Fol.  Memhran.  f.  72.  b. — The  pieces  cited 
from  this  ni^nufcript,  app-jar  to  be  Q.l  the  hsnd  writing  cf  the  reiga  cI  Edward 
tiicFirfl,  (V/awTon.)  ' 


I 
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If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  a  language,  we  fliall 
;;tlwajs  find  it  conne6led  witlrthe  intelleftual  improvement  of 
a  people  ;  for  language,  in  every  inftance,  is  the  firft  objed, 
in  which  national  cultivation  becomes  manifeft.  To  deter- 
mine this,  requires  the  moll  accurate  knowledge  of  the  gra- 
dual advances  made  by  a  people  in  manners,  arts,  and  fciences, 
together  with  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  more 
ancient  modes  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  as  well  as  with  the 
changes  produced  in  them,  by  thefe  refpe^live  improvements. 
In  this  ptogrefa,  every  nation  keeps  its  peculiar  path  ;  a  path 
marked  by  the  coUedive  number  of  internitl  and  external  cir- 
cumflances,  the  particular  knowledge  of  which  is  indifpenfible 
to  a  philological  inquirer. 

In  Germany,  the  old  unpolilhed  language  of  the  country 
was  improved  through  its  own  refources  ;  hence  the  progrefs 
towards  its.  refinement  was  neceffarily  flow.  In  France,  the 
language  of  the  natives  was  formed  by  a  mixture  with  that 
of  the  Romans,  yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  made  the  latter  pre- 
vail in  that  mixture  ;  hence  its  improvement  was  uncommon- 
ly rapid,  becaufe  the  Roman  was  already  a  poliflied  language* 
In  Engkuid^  the  native  language  received  improvements  by  a 
mixture  with  the  French  ;  yet  the  former  ftill  remained  the 
prevailing  language  :  thus  it  made  more  rapid  progrefs  to- 
wards its  refinement  than  that  of  the,  German,  but  flower 
than  that  of  the  French. — Yet  we  poflTefs  no  hiflory  of  any 
language  executed,  nor  even  attempted,  in  this  progrejjl'ue 
manner.  And  as  the  natives  of  Britain  have  hitherto  ne- 
gleded  to  trace  the  gradual  improvements  of  their  language,  it 
can  with  lefs  juftice  be  expeded,  that  /  fliould  enquire  into 
the  path,  which  they  followed.  Nor  will  it  be  required  of  inCy 
to  point  out  minutely  the  various  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Englifli  language,  and  to  fl:ate  the  caufes,  or  the 
origin,  of  thofe  changes. 


IV.  French-Saxon  ;  or  English  Period. 

Tliis  is  not  only  the  longeft,  but  alfo  the  mofl:   remarkable 
period  in  the  literary  hiilory  of  England  :   it  begins  with  the 

thirteenth   Century,   and   extends  to  the  prefent    time Thq 

Danifli-Saxon  language,  in  the    preceding  period,  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  Normannic,  now  begins  to  unite  with  the  more 

d  modern 
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modern  French  ;  to  adopt  likewife,  in  confequence  of  this  pre- 
cedent, many  words  from  the  Litin,  and  to  form  bj  the  aihf- 
tance  of  both  the  prefent  Englilb  language. 

The  Normannic-Saxon  language  was  fulTered  to  fall  into 
disufe  and  contempt,  during  the  era,  of  w^iich  v/e  have  lall 
treated ;  the  pure  Normannic  now  became  the  fafhionable 
language  of  the  court,  a-^d  of  polifhed  focietj.  This  happen- 
ed with  the  greater  facility,  as  the  Norman  barons  and  lords 
ruled  over  England,  and  oppreffed  its  ancient  inhabitants,  with 
unlimited  fway.  But  as  foon  as  the  power  of  the  barons, 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  be;;an  to  decline  j  as  foon  as  the 
commons,  or  the  order  of  the  citizens,  acquired  more  autho- 
rity and  influence  ;  in  fine,  as  foon  as  England,  with  gradual 
Heps,  approached  to  its  prefent  conlritution  ; — the  popular 
language,  hitherto  defpiied,  reclaimed  its  due  rank  ;  it  was  a- 
gain  introduced  into  the  higher  circles,  and  thus  its  cultiva- 
tion v.as  the  more  eaiily  and  the  more  efFeCtually  accompliili- 
ed.  Still,  however,  the  vernacular  dialed  had  been  almofl 
iuppreffed,  among  the  higher  claiTes  of  the  nation,  by  the 
language  of  the  haughty  Normans  ;  a  circumllance  which  fuf- 
ficiently  accounts  for  it3.iLrange  mixture  with  the  French. 
And  as  in  procefs  of  time,  French  m.anners  and  improve- 
ments found  a  more  general  reception  in  Britain,  this  mixture 
daily  increafed,  not  only  through  the  reception  of  new  words, 
but  alfo  in  the  terminations  of  old  primitive  words;  and  in  the 
various  modes  of  exhibiting  and  combining  them  in  phrafes. 
la  this  manner,  indeed,  the  ground^work  of  the  language  pre- 
fervcd  its  Saxon  origin  ;  but  its  progrefs,  its  cultivation,  its 
au!:j-mentation,  and  fubfequent  refinement,  were  carried  on 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Fre/ic/j, 

Conliftent  with  the  limits  of  this  EBay,  I  cannct  enlarge 
upon  the  particular  phenomena  connected  with  thefe  multiplied 
changes  ;  I  m.ull-,  therefore,  content  m)  felf  wnth  producing  a 
few  fpeclmcns  felecled  from  the  bed  v/riters  in  every  century, 
during  this  long  and  productive  period. 


In  order  to  fill  up  a  cliafin  whicli  both,  Johnson  and  Adelung, 
have  left  in  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Engl'fh  language,  by  not 
entering  into  the  reipe£live  merits  of  the  difteient  writers,  during 
the  middle  ages,  to  whom  we  Hand  fo  juilly  indc'jttd  ; — I  have  here 
iele-ftcd  a  num'.-er  of  paifagcs  relating  to  this  fabjccl:,  from  a  work 

muuh 
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much  eileeraed  at  home,  and  rJll  more  abroad,  among  the  lo- 
vers of  Brhifh  literature.  This  work,  on  account  of  its  hi;{h-— 
though  comparatively  feisli — price,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  many- 
readers  ;  as  it  already  extends  to  a  confiderable  number  of  vo- 
lumes, fince  its  beginning  in  1780,  It  is  the  New  Annual  Re- 
■GisTER,  to  wiilch  I  allude,  and  from  which  I  have  carefully  ex- 
tracted (and  exemplified  with  a  great  variety  of  fpecimens)  thofe 
vak'-able  and  truly  philological  remarks,  which  the  .reader  will 
find  ftated,  at  greater  length,  in  the  /i/tK),  Jlxlb,  and  following  Vo- 
iiimes  of  this  work,  under  the  h?ad  of*  A  concife  bijlory  of  the 
JIale  of  knoivledge,  lilerature  end  tafie  in  Great  Britain.''' — If  there- 
fore only  remains  to  add,  that  x\iQ  principal  part  of  (hi!  hi/lory  is 
partly  abflra6k-d  from  the  learned  difquiations,  partly  founded 
upon  the  hlRorical  fa«Sts,  which  we  find  very  perfpicuoufly,  though 
fomewliat  teciiouflv,  iiated  in  "  Warton's  Hiflory  of  Englijh  Poi;- 
try,'''*  three  Volumes,  Qnarto,  London,  1770.   &  lerj. 

Having  recounted  the  particular  caufes,  to  which  the  great- 
eil  alteration  a-.:d  improvement  of  religious  knowledge  in 
England  v/as  owing,  from  tlis  accellion  of  Edward  I.  to  the 
accefllon  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  having  jufllj  obferved  that  John 
WiCKLiFF  *  firjl  opened  the  underllandings  of  the  regular 
clergy  ;,— the  philofophic  annalilt  thus  proceeds  in  illuftrating 
the  fubfequent  eiTefts  of  thefe  changes,  with  reiped;  to  the 
iiate  of  lan^uap-e  and  literature  in  Britain, 


Di'jl/ion  Fhfl  ;  froii  T272,  to  139-)!-. 
From  Edward  I.  to  Hexry  Ysf . 

*  The  literary  revolution,  which  took  place  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II;  with  no  fraall  degree  of 
fplendour,  was  the  appearance  of  poetry  in  our  own  tongue. 
To  this  period  was  referved  the  honour  of  engaging  the  Mufes 
to  fpeak  in  Englijh,  with  fuch  dignity  ^s  to  call  for  general 
attention  and  admiration.  We  mull  not,  however,  imagine 
that  before  this  time  no  attempts  at  veriification  were  made 
in  our  native  language.  The  poetical  produftions  of  the  age,  if 

d  2  fucli 


*  This  acute    Divine  pppofed   tlie    Pope's  fupremacy  in    1377,  and  was  forty 
years  after,  harnt  {\>\-  \vi\\\\\  a  heretic. 

f  All  pairag\:s  cnciolcd   within  fmgle  commas^  belong  to   the  Nixv  Annual  Re 
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fuch  they  may  be  called,  were  numerous,  and  our  old  libraries 
abound  in  them.  Previoully  to  the  xra,  concerning  which  we 
are  treating,  the  Lives  of  the  'Saifits  were  written  in  verfe,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Bible  were  tranflated  in  the  fame  manner.' 

*  A  love-fong  and  fome  compolitions  of  a  fnifcellaneous  na- 
ture occur  in  the  reign  of  King  John  *.  Our  early  poetical 
efFufions  appeared  likewife,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  form  of 
fatire  ;  and  when  this  was  clothed  in  allegory,  it  was  fome- 
times  conduced  with  fuccefs.  The  objedls,  on  which  it  was 
exerted,  were  generally  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy;  But  the 
principal  efforts  of  our  yet  untutored  Mufes,  were  rhyming 
chronicles  and  metrical  romances.' 

Warton,  in  the  firft  Volume,  p.  43,  of  his  Hiflory,  enter- 
•  tains  us  with  a  ballad,  or  a  fatirical  poem,  compofed  by  a  bard 
devoted  to  thp  court  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  Earl  of  Lei- 
ceflerj  a  powerful  Baron.  It  appeared  foon  after  the  famous 
battle  of  1264,  which  had  a  very  unhappy  iffue  for  the  king^ 
and  which  is  defcribed  as  follows  : 

1. 

Sittetb  alic  (lille,  ant  berkenetK  to  mi  : 
The  kynge  of  Alemaigne,  be  mi  leaute  (^Loyalty'). 
Thritti  thoufent  pound  askede  he 
For  to  make  the  pees  (peace)  in  the  countre 
And  fo    fo  he  dude  more. 

Kichard,  thah  (  though)  thou  be  ever  tricchard  {treacherous) 
Tridlhen  fhall  thou  never  more. 

2. 
Richard  of  Alemaigne,  whil  that  he  ivas  kying, 
He  fpende  all  his  trefour  open  fwyvyng, 
Haveth  he  nout  of  Walingford  oferlyng  (fiiperior) 
Let  him  habbe,  ase  he  brew,  bale  {poijon)  to  dryng, 
Maugrc  Wyndesore, 
Richard  thah  thou,  6tc. 

3- 
The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  vvende  do  ful  vvei 
He  faifede  de  mulne  for  a  caltel, 

With 


*  A  monarch  of  a  vindiAivc   and  ufurping  temper,  whom  the  Englifh   Barony 
compelled  to  confirm  the  M^g'^^  Ctarta,  in  IXJJ  s—hc  died  at  Newark,  O^obcr 
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With  hare  fliarpe  fwerdes  he  groiinde  the  flel. 
He  wende  that  the  fayles  were  mangonel 

To  help  Wyndesore. 

Richard  thah  thou,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  *,  the  charaftcr  of  our  poe- 
tical compoiitions  was  confiderablj  changed.  The  minflrels 
either  fubllituted  fiditious  ad\^ntures  for  hiflorical  traditio- 
nary facts,  or  reality  was  difgiufed  by  the  reprefentations  of 
invention  ,-  and  a  tafte  for  ornamental  exprclfion  gradually 
prevailed  over  the  rude  fimplicity  of  the  native  Englilhphra- 
feology.  This  change  was  occaiioned,  among  other  caufcs, 
by  the  introda^ion  and  increafe  of  the  tales  of  chivalry.  It 
was  in  the  reign  cf  Edward  II.  f,  when  the  metrical  ro- 
mances chiefly  flourifhed  ;  and  though  the  poetry  of  them 
was,  in  general,  very  rude,  imperfect,  and  feeble,  they  oc- 
cafionally  exhibited  gleams  of  invagination.  One  of  them,  en-' 
tilled  *  Ky?ig  of  Tars^  has  a  v,-armth  of  defcription  in  certain 
paffiges,  that  is  not  unlike  the  manner  of  Chaucer.  From 
ihe  produftions  of  which  we  novv'  fpeak,  this  great  poet  and 
his  cotemporaries  undoubtedly  derived  fome  advantage  ;  but 
it  was  their  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature  which  ihll 
more  enabled  them  to  produce  a  literary  revolution  in  their 
own  country.  Surprifing  eiFedls  had  been  wrought  \n  Italy, 
by  the  genius  and  the  writings  of  Dante  (i)andPi:TRARCK(2). 
Our  Kn^lijh  poets  were  not  equally  happy  in  their  endeavours 
to  enlighten  the  underlfanding,  and  to  reline  the  taile  of  tlie 
nation.  They  had  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
were  far  more  unfavourably  fituated  for  obtaining  a  conquell 
over  them.  Their  ftyle  was  rough,  and  the  harmony  cf  their 
poetical  numbers  was  very  defe6tive.  Neverthelefs  we  are 
much  indebted  to  them  for  affiduoufly  applying  to  the  iludy 
of  their  native  language,  and  for  contributing,  in  a  conliderable 
degree,  to  its    enrichment   and  cultivation.    "  The   change  ef- 

feded 


'  Born,  June  16,1239;  fucceeded  to  the  Crown,  November  16,  1272;  re- 
duced Scotland  1299,  died  July  7,  T307;  was  buried  at  Weftminller,  where  on 
May  2,  1774,  fome  antiquaries  examined  his  tomb,  when  they  found  his  corps 
unconfumed,  though  buried  466  years. 

f  This  ijnfortunate  Monarch  was  born  in  1284;  was  the  first  Prhics  r,f  V/aU: 
afcended  the  throne,  1307  ;  was  dethroned  and  murdered  in  1327. 

(i)    Born,  12655  died,  1321. (2)  Fraucis  Petrarch,  born  at  ArsT.?.^'^ 

J304,died,  1347.  '  - 
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fecled  by  them  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  important   event  in  the 
literary  hiftorj  of  this  country.' 

*  When  we  look  into  the  accounts  of  the  Britifi  writers, 
vv^hich  have  been   given  us  by    Leland   (3)  and  other   bio- 
gra^Dhers,  and  obferve    the    number  of  perfons  whom  thefe 
biographers  have   refcued  from    oblivion,  together  with    the 
praifes  they  have  bellowed  upon  them,  as  excelling  in   almoll 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  only  defective    with   rcfpecl 
to  the  elegance  of  their  llyle,  we  are  ready  to  believe,  that  the 
times  preceding   the  Reformation   were    much  more   learned 
than  has  ii  fa  ally  been  imagined.     Should  we  allow  full  credit 
to    the  encomiums,    which  our   hidorians  have  fo    libell  y 
poured    on  a  number  of  men    whofe  works   are  nov/  either 
totally  lofi,  or  totally  neglecled,  we  rriight  hence  fee  that   li- 
terature is  of  no  avail  (or  is  not   duly  valued)  without  tafte  ; 
and  that,  if  fcience  be  communicated  in  barbarous   language, 
it  will  be  treated  with  dlfregard  and  contempt  by  a  polite  and 
cultivated, age.      But  the  greatefc  part  of  our  ancient  monadic 
authors,  nctwitiiilai]ding    the    pompous   eulogiums   we    read 
concerning  them,  w^erc  as  defpicable  for  the  matter,  as  for  the 
cxprefiion   of  their  performances.     In  every  view,  therefore, 
i^zj  were  jultly  conligned  to  duft  and  worms  ;  and  though  wc 
poiTefs  fomething  of  an  antiquarian  fpirit,  we  are  not  endued 
with  fnch  a  portion  of  it,  as  to  be  extremely  fond   of  things 
which  are  recommended  by  nothing  but  their  antiquity.     Se- 
veral perfons,    however,  may   deferve  a  place  in   a   hiftory  of 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  whofe  compoiitions   are  no  longer 
valuable ;  and,   as  learning   cannot    be  purfu.ed,    even  in  ths 
moil  difadvantageous    manner,   or   in  the  moft    unfavourable 
cii'cuniflanccs,  v/ithout    producing   good  effedls  in  certain  in- 
iianccs,  a  diligent  enquirer   will  always  fmd  fome  few    names 
that  are  worthy   of  being  mentioned  with  particular  efleem. 
Where  this  is  the  cafe,  there  is   a  pleafure  in  paying  the    tri- 
bute due  to  departed  merit  ;  it  is    doing  honour  to  our  coun- 
try, to  let   none  be  forgotten  who  have    a  lawful' title  to   re- 
membrance and  applaufe.' 

<  Though  general  light  feemed  rather  to  increafe  dnring  the 
period,  of  which  we  are  treating;  yet,- excepting  tv/o  or  three 
illuilrious  men    who  appeaixd  towards   the  conclulion  of  it, 

this 


3  Jo»M  'Lr.-LKvsvt,  a  cr;iebrated  antiquary,  died  ijji  ;  aged  45  -.Vid.  his  -workFj 
leg:  further  information. 
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this  %ra  did  not  produce  a  fet  of  writers  equal  in  abilities  and 
cliarac'ler  to  thofe  who  flourillicd  in  the  preceding.' 

'  Philological  and  Polite  Literature,  till  it  was  revived  at 
the  clofe  of  this  a^ra,  was  in  as  low  a  flate  as  Natural  Philo- 
fophy. — Though  wc  have  fcen  that  fo  much  poetry  was  pro- 
duced in  the  beginning  of  the  period  before  us,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  names  of  its  writers  are,  for  the  moft  part,  buried 
in  oblivion.  We  knov/  not  to  whom  we  owe  far  the  greater 
number  of  metrical  romances,  and  other  compofitions  which, 
the  age  afforded.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  the  produc- 
du^lions  of  monks  who  lived  and  died,  unknown,  in  their 
convents.  The  firif  poet  wJiofe  name  occurs,  is  Robert  of 
Gl^ucesti^.r,  who  flouriihed  about  the  year  1280.  He  was  a 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Gloucelier,  and  compofed  a  poem  of 
confiderable  length,  which  is  a  irlillory  of  England,  in  verfe, 
from  Brutus  to  his  own  time.  At  the  clofe  of  Edward  the 
Firft's  reign,  we  meet  with  another  poet  named  Robert 
Manning,  but  more  commonly,  Robert  de  jSrunne  *,  w^ho 
appeals  neverthelefs  only  as  a  tranflator.  The  work  tranflatedjOr 
rather  paraphrafed  by  him,  was  originally  w^ritten  by  Robert 
GRoST£ST,and  was  entitled  Manna/  de  Peche,  or  the  Manual 
of  Sins.     Among   the  authors  of  metrical  romances  in 'the 

time 


*  Becaufe  he  refided  in  the  monallery  of  Brunne,  or  Bourne,  in 
Z/;?r(5////Z;//v  inhabited  by  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Gilbert. 
He  tranflated  many  pieces,  from  the  French  and  Latin,  into  Eng- 
lifli  verfe  ;  among  which  ''  The  cafile  of  love,  by  bilhop  Grosse- 
Teste,"  is  not  the  lealt  remarkable.  It  begins  Vvith  thsr  fallow- 
ing pious  lines  : 


'£s* 


That  good  thlnketh  good  may  do, 
And  God  will  help  him  thar  to  : 
Ffor  nas  never  good  work  wrought 
With  oute  higinninge  of  good  tiiougt. 
Ne  never  was  wrougt  non  vuel  (well,  good)  thyng'. 
That  vuel  thou<jt  nas  the  begimiyng. 
God  ifuder,  and  fone  and  holjgofie 
That  alie  thing  on  eorthe  fixt  and  woft 
That  one  God  art  and  thriUihod  (trinity) 
And  threo  perfones  in  one  hod, 
Vv'ithouten  end  and  higinninge, 
To  whom  v^e  ougten  pver  alle  thinge, 
Worshepe  him  w^ithtrewe  love, 
'I'hut  kinc  vvcrvhe  king  art  us  above,  &c.  &c. 
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tiine  of  Ecl'vvard  II.  Adam  Davie  (i)is  the  only  peifon  wliofc 
nsiDe  has  defcended  to  pofleritj.  E.oep:rt  Baston,  (2)  a  poet 
■^'ho  attended  this  monarch  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  wrote 
chitfi7*;n  Latin.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (3) 
tliat  the  geniufTes  fprang  up,  who  produced  that  poetic  revo- 
iation  already  mentioned,  and  which  refle6ls  fo  much  honour 
0.1  themiclves  and  on  their    country.      Richard  Hampoi.e,  a 

doctor 


(i)  Of  this  cligraderno  accounts  appear  to  be  extant  refpefting 
Ills  merits  as  a  bard,  nor  of  the  time  when  he  flouriOied  :  at  leaft  I 
have  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  in  Dr.  Kippis'  Biographia  Bri- 
iannica^  in  the  EticycIope^Jia  Brhanmca^  hift  edition,  and  feveral 
other  worivs  I  have  purpofely,  though  vainly,  confulted. — The 
fame  Avill  apply  to  other  authors  mentioned  in  this  Hi/lory,  whofe 
lianies  are  not  accompanied  with  aily  biographical  notes. 

w. 

(2)  Tlie  greater  part  of  his  poems  are  written  in  Zj//«,  of  which 
that  *^  De  Sacerdotum  Luxuriis'''  is  not  the  leaft  curious. — In  Eng- 
iifa  he  wrote  *'  A  Book  of  Poems,''''  and  "  A  Vol  nine  of  Tragedies 
end  Comedies. ^"^ — Being  poet  laureat  and  public  Orator  at  Oxford, 
he  accompanied  Edward  I.  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland  in 
1304,  to  celebrate  his  viflories  over  the  Scots  :  but  Robert  Baf- 
ton  unluckily  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  was  obliged  by  tor- 
ture to  change  his  note  and  fing  the  fucceffes  of  Robert  Bruce, 
vc\io  then  claimed  the  crown  of  Scotland.  This  tafii  he  reluctant- 
ly complied  with,  as  he  intimates  in  the  two  firlf  lines  : 
*'  In  dreery  verfe  my  rhymes  I  make 
Bewailing  whilft  fuch  theme  I.  take,"  &c. 

Oar  author's  poetry  was  expreffed  in  fomewhat  barbarous 
fttle,  but  not  contemptible  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
died  iibout  13 10.  Kippis. 

(;)  Born  at  Windfor,  131a;  proclaimed  king  and  crowned  at  Wcflminfler 
5:27  ;  died  in  1377.— He  v/as  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatefc  princes  that  ever 
f\voy|;d  the  fccptre  in  Engknd  ;  whether  \ve  refped  him  as  a  v.-arrior  or  lawgiver, 
a  n-iO%'.rch,  or  a  man.  lie  pofleiled  the  courage  and  romantic  fpirit  of  Al^ander  ; 
the  pci-.etration,  the  fortitude,  the  poliflied  manners,  of  Julius;  the  munificence, 
the  liberality,  the  wifdom  of  Augufiiis  Caifar.  He  was  tali,  majeilic,  of  an  ele- 
gant figure,  with  a  piercing  eye,  and  aquiline  vifage.  Ke  excelled  all  his  cotem- 
|>oraries  in  feats  of  arms  and  perfonal  addrefs.  He  was  courteous,  affable  and 
eio;n;ent ;  a  corfiitutional  knight-errnnt ;  and  his  example  difTufed  the  fpirit  of 
chivalry  through  tlie  whole  nation.  In  imitation  of  the  youthfal  monri.rch  who 
fkliphted  in  tilts  and  tournaments,  every  individual  betook  himfeif  to  the  tvcrcifc 
«i"..rn.i;  every  brctil  glowed  with  emulation,  every  heart  panted  with  th;  thirft 

of 
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do6tor  in  divinity,  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftiiie,  muft  not  be 
reckoned  in'  the  number  of  thefe  geniuffes.  Robert  Long- 
lan.de,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1350,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  the  poem  called  "  ^he  Vijion  of  Pierce  Plowman^'' 
merits  a  far  fuperior  di(l:in£lion.  This  poem  contains  a  feries 
of  diftinct  vilions,  in  Vv^hich  the  vices  of  almoll  eM?ery  profef- 
lion,  particularly  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abfurdities  of  fuper- 
flition,  are  ridiculed  \/ith  much  humour  and  fpirit.  The  fa- 
tire  is  r.ccompanied  with  a  ftrong  vein  of  allegorical  invention. 
The  great  defeat  of  Longlande  lies  in  his  language.  He  has 
adopted  the  ftyle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  and  imitated  them 
in  their  alliterative  verhfication  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he 
is  remarkably  uncouth,  and  foraetimes  obfcure.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  fo  much  genius  and  abilities  ihould  be  hidden 
by  fo  unpleafant  and  ungracious  a  mode  of  compofition.  Bad 
as  the  model  fet  by  Longlande  was,  he  had  a  number  of  imi- 
tators.' 

Longiand  was  a  cotemporary  of  Mandeville,  and  his  Vifion 
before  mentioned  is  one  of  the  beil  poems  that  appeared  during 
this  gera.  Under  the  fiftitious  idea  of  viiions,  or  apparitions, 
he  lalhes  in  a  fatirical  llrain,  the  vices  of  all  ranks,  anc^  parti- 
cularly -thofe  arifmg  from  the  abfurdities  of  fuperftitlon  and 
the  corrupted  manners  of  the  clergy. — Infcead  of  the  long  paf- 
ages  quoted  by  Warton,  a  fnorter  one  will  fuffice  here,  in 
which  Nature  (Kynde)  at  the  command  of  Cohfcieiice'  and  its 
companions,  Age  and  Deathy  fends  her  difeafes  from  the  pla- 
nets. 

Kynde  Confcience  then  heard,  and  came  out  of  the  planetts, 
And  fent  ferth  his  forriours  Fevers,  and  Fluxe?, 

e  Coughes 


of  glory  ;  and  when  he  took  the  field,  there  was  not  a  foldier  in  his  army,  who  did 
not  ferve  from  fentimcnt  and  fijrht  for  reputation.  The  love  of  glory  was  certain- 
ly the  predominant  paflion  of  Edward,  to  the  gratification  of  which  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  facrifice  the  £eeiin_g.^  of  huniajtiity,  the  Jives  of  his  fubjedls,  and  the  in- 
tcreltofhis  country;  and  nothiihg  could  have  induced  or  enabled  his  people  to 
hear  the  load  of  taxes,  with  which  they  were  encumbered  in  this  reign,  but  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  perfcn,  the  fame  of  hi  s  viclories,  and  the  excellent  laws 
and  regulations  Vv'hich  the  pai'liament  enaCled  with  his  advice  and  concurrence  ;  and 
finally,  the  firft  diilincftion  was  made  between  lords  and  commons  in  1342,  by 
which  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  prefent  Enghih  coidtitution;  a  fabric  that  is 
believed  to  be  cap-bJe  of  repairing  and  occafionally  reproducing  its  worm-eaten  pil- 
lars, however  ijijiired  and  preyed  I'p'i.-i  i-,v  the  tooth  of  time. 

\V     and  Barclay. 
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Coughes,  and  Caidlacles,  Crampes  and  Toth  aches, 

Reumes  and  Kadgondes,  and  raynous  Scalles, 

Byles  and  Botches,  and  burnynge  Agues 

Frenefes,  and  foule  Evill,  foragers  of  Kynde. 

Ther  was  **  Harowe  !   and  Helpe  !   here  corceth  Kynde  ! 

"  With  Death  that  is  dreadful,  to  unde  us  all  !" 

The  lord  that  lyveth  after  lufl:  tho  aloud  cried 

Age  the  hoore,  he  was  in  the  vaw»^vard, 

And  bare  the  banner  before  Death  ;  by  ryght  he  is  claimed. 

Kynde  came  al'tei,  with  many  kene  foreg, 

As  Pockes  and  Peflilences,  and  much  people  (hent. 

So  kynde  through  corruptions  kylled  Full  many  f 

Death  came  dryvyng  after  and  all  to  dr.il  paflied 

Kyngs  and  Kayfers,  knightes  and  popes. 

Mr.ny  a  lovely  lady,  and  lemman  of  knyghtes, 

Swoned  and  fwelted  for  forowe  and  Death's  dyntes. 

Confcience,^of  his  courtefye  to  Kynde  he  befoght 

To  c€?Se  and  futire,  of  fe  where  they  woldc, 

Leave  pride  prively,  and  be  perfitc  chrillen, 

And  Kynde  ceafed  tho,  to  fee  the  people  amende. 

At  length  Good  Fortune  JiPxd  Pride  difpatch  a  numerous  liofl 
of  enemies  led  on  by  Dejzre,  to  make  an  attack  upon  Conjciaicc. 
And  gadered  a  great  heft,  all  agayne  Confcience  : 
This  Lechery  led  on,  with  a  laughyug  chere, 
And  with  a  privye  fpeeche,  and  paynted  wordes, 
And  armed  him. in  idlencfs  and  in  high  bearyng. 
Tie  bare  a  bow^e  in' his  hand,  and  many  bloudy  arrowes, 
Were  fethered  with  faire  behcll,  and  many  a  falfe  truth. 

Upon  this  Confcience  is  befieged  by  y^ntichrijl  who  is  aided 
bj  the  feven  great  giants  (the  feven  mortal  fins),  in  which  ex- 
pedition Idlenefs  forms  the  order  of  the  attack  with  an  army 
confiiling  of  upwards  of  a  thoufand  v/ell-fed  prelates,  &c. 

*  There  was  a  Scottllli  poet  in  the  prefent  period,  who 
is  entitled  to  difcinguiihed  praifes.  The  perfon  we  have  in  view 
is  John  Barbour,  (4)  Arch-deacon  of  Aberdeen.    His  poem 

called 

(4)  Very  little  is  known  of  this  illuftrious  charafter,  one  of  the 
carlieft  Caledonian  bards,  except  that  he  feems  to  have  been  born 
about  1326  J  that  he  was  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in  1357,  in 
which  year  he  travelled  to  Oxford,  and  tva?  appointed  by  the 
,IVi[hop  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  ranfom  of 
X)avid  II.  king   of  Scotland  5  and  that  in  1365  he   accompanied 
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called"  The  Hijiory  of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  the  Scots  ^^ 
allowance  being  made  for  the.  time  in  which  it  was  written,  is  .' 
eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  ftyle.  Another  bard  of  the  fame 
country  wrote  a  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Sip  William  Wal- 
lace, which  abounds  with  fine  palTages.  Both  thefe  writers 
i-ofe  to  a  flrain  of  verfification,  expreffion,  and  poetical  imagery, 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived'.' 

e  2  We 

fix  knights  to  St  Denis  near  Paris.      In  the  year  1375,  as  he  bim- 
feif  informs  us,  he  wrote  a  poem  of  confiderable  length,  which  was 
firit    pubhftied,  ia  the   original   Scottifh  verfe,  from  a  IVIS.    dated 
1489,  with  Notes  and  a  Gloffary  j  by  Mr  Pinkerton,  in  three  Vo- 
lumes i2mo.  London,  1790  j  entitled,  The  Bruce',  or  the  Hiftory 
of  Robert  L  King  of  Scotland. — Mr    P.  the  prefent  editor   fays 
that  "  taking  the  total  merits  of  this  work  together,   he  prefers  it 
to  the  early  exertions  of  even  the  ItaHan  mufe,  to  the  melancholy 
fubllmity  of  Dante,  and  the  amorous  quaintnefs  of  Petrarca.      The 
reader  will  here  find  few  of  the  graces  of  fine  poetry,  little   of  the 
attic  drefs   of  the  mufe  :  but  here  are  life,  fpirit,  eafe,   plain  fenfe, 
piflures  of  real  manners,  perpetual   incident,  and   entertaniment. 
The   language  is  remarkably  good  far  the  time  y   and  far  fuperior, 
in    neatnefs  and  elegance,    even    to  that  of  Gawin    Douglas,  who 
wrote  more  than  a  century  after.      But  when  we  confider  that  our 
author  is  not  only  the  firft  poet  but  the    earlieli  hiftorian  of  Scot- 
land, who  has  entered  into  any  detail,  and  frot^t  whom  any  view  of 
the   real  ftate    and   manners  of  the  country  can  be    had  j  and  that 
the  hero,  whofe  life  he  paints  fo  minutely,  was  a  monarch  equal  to 
the  greateft  of  modern  times  5  let  the  hiftorlcal    and  poetical  me- 
rits of  his  work   be  weighed  together  j  and  then  oppofed   to   any 
other  early  poet  of  the  prefent  nations  in  Europe." 

"  It  is  indeed  pofterior  in  time  to  the  earlieft  poetry  of  the 
nioft  modern  nations  ;  but  it  muft  be  confidered  that  Scotland 
hardly  had  one  writer  in  the  thirteenth  century, and  this  poem  was 
written  in  the  fourteenth." 

The  following  fliort  fpecimen  of  the  poem  will  fufficlently  prove 
thefe    aiTertions,    and  we  have  only  to    atte.nd   to  the    obfervation 
which  the  editor  has    prefixed  to   his  Gloifary  j  viz.  "   The  chief 
,  obftacle  in  perufing  this  work  arifes  from  the  orthography,  which 
is  extremely  irregular.      To  underfiand  many  words,  it  is  only  ne- 
ceffaty  to  pronounce  them  aloud  ,  and  the  meaning  which  is   ob- 
Icured  by  the  fpelljng,  will  be  evident  from  the  found." 
A  !   fredome  is  a  nobill  thing  ! 
Fredome  mayfe  man  to  haiff  likingj     (i) 

Fredome 

( I )  J^Iakss  man  to  have  joy 
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We  are  now  arrived  to  Gkoffrey  Chaucer,(5)  who  claims 
the  higheft  place  of  diitiii6lion,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent 
merit,  and  the  more  extenfive  influence  of  his  example.  Into 
the  particulars  of  his  life,  which  are  minutely  difcuiTed  in  the 

Biographia 

Fredome  all  folace  to  man  glffis  : 

He  levys  at  efe,  that  frely  levys ! 

A  no^jle  hart  may  haiff  nane  efe, 

Na  eliys  uocht  that  may  him  plefe,  (2) 

Gyff  frpdome  failyhe  :   for  ire  liking  (3) 

Is  yharnyt  our  all  othir  thing  (4) 

Na  he,  that  ay  h?,fe  levyt  fie, 

P^Iay  nocht   knaw  weill  the  propyrte, 
,  The  angyr,  na  the  vvrechyt  dome,  (5) 

That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 

But  gyif  he  had  alTayit  it. 

Than  all  perquer  he  fuld  it  wyt ',  (6) 

And  fuld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryfe, 

Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 
As  a  fpecimeu  of  Barbour's  rural  poetry,  the  following  few  lines 
will  confirm  Mr  Andrews's  opinion,  when  he  fays  in  his  HiJIory  of 
Great  Britain-^  conneEied  with  the  Chronology  of  Europe  ;  ^z.  ^\Oy 
London  1794,  "  That  Barbour  wrote  the  life  and  exploits  of 
Robcit  Brace  in  good  rhyme  j  and  in  a  ftyle  more  like  our  mo- 
dern Engiifh,  than  ihe  language  of  Chaucer." 
This  was  in  midil  of  month  of  May, 

When  birdis  fing  on  ilka  fpray, 

Melland  (7)  their  notes,  with  feemly  foun, 

For' foftnefs  of  the  fweet  feafoun. 

And  leavis  of  the  branchis  fpreeds, 

And  bloorais  bright,  befide  them,  breeds, 

A'od  fieldis  Itrawed  are  with  ilow'rs 

Well  favoring  of  feir  (8)  "olours. 
(s)  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  juilly  confidercd  as  the  father  of  our 
Engliili  poets,  and  the  firit  great  improver  and  reformer  of  our 
language,  was  born  in  the  fecond  year  of  Edward  HI.  A.D.  1328. 
He  rtudied  firfi:  at  Canibridge  where  he  compofcd  his  poem  called 
"  The  Court  of  Love  ^^''  in  the  iBth  year  of  his  age,  which  carries 
ill  it  very  pregnant  proofs  of  Ikill  and  learning  as  well  as  quick- 
'  nefs 

{%)  Na  ellys  nocht ;  r.or  any  thing  elfe.  (.3)  fre  liklno; ;  free  tvHL  f  4)  yharnvt 
i.ur  ;  drfired  above,  (j)  angyr  ;  quxre,  an^ys,  i.  c.  a^gJjh  f  (J) .  p-rqucr  ; ' j>s)fck- 
/v.  wyt ;  knotv. 

'':^)  Mellund;  OT%/;V!_o-.     {%)  {6x -,  thir 
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Blocrraphia,  we  {hall  not  enter.  It  may  be  fuflicient  to  fay, 
that  he  was  couverfant  with  the  court,  and  engaged  in  public 
affairs  ;  that  he  was  clofelj  conneded  with  John  of  Gaunt,  and 

married 


nefs  of  wit,  and  great  ftrength  of  genius.  He  compleated  his 
ftudies  in  the  Univerlity  of  Oxford,  or  as  Tome  fay,  at  Canterbury- 
College. — Leland  informs  us,  that  he  was  a  ready  logician,  a 
fmooth  rhetorician,  a  pleafant  poet,  a  grave  philofophcr,  an  inge- 
nious mathematician,  and  a  holy  divine.  He  af&ervvards  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Law,  in  the  Middle-Temple  j  and  was 
made  King's  page,  about  the  age  of  thirty,  an  office  then  very 
honourable,  as  the  Englifh  court  was  the  moft  fplendid  in  Europe. 
He  married  Philippa  Rouet,  a  favourite  of  the  Duke  and  Duchefs 
of  Gaunt,  about  the  year  1360  j  was  fent  by  King  Edward,  as  his 
agent  to  Genoa,  to  hire  ftiips  for  the  King's  Navy  j  and  having 
accomplifhed  the  objc6l  of  this  miflion  to  the  fatisfadion  of  his 
mafter,  the  King  granted  him,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  reign,  a 
pitcher  of  wine  daily  in  the  port  of  London,  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Butler  of  England,  and  very  foon  after  he  was  made  Comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  London.  Yet  it  is  doubtful,  how 
long  he  remained  in  this  lucrative  office  j  for  ifi  the  fecond  year 
of  King  Richard  his  affairs  were  in  fuch  confulion  that  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  King's  protection,  in  order  to 
fcreen  him  from  his  creditors. — By  attaching  himfelf  to  WickliiT, 
and  his  followers,  he  was  involved  in  great  calamities,  and  became 
equally  fufped:ed  by  the  King,  and  diiliked  by  the  people. — In 
1382,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  London  into  Hainault,  France, 
and  Zeeland,  in  which  banilhment  he  almoft  perifhed  by  the  bar- 
barous ingratitude  of  his  former  friends  in  England,  who  inflead  of 
fending  him  any  fupplies,  rather  hindei'ed  every  attempt  made  by 
others  to  relieve  him.  When  almoft  perifliing  from  want,  he 
privately  came  over  to  England,  where  he  was  difcovered,  feized, 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  upon  dlfclofnig  all  he  knew  of  the  king's 
enemies,  he  at  lafl:  obtained  his  pardon.  Yet  he  did  not  take  any 
meafures  to  revenge  himfelf  againft  his  treacherous  fi tends  by  the 
confeffions  extorted  from  him  j  though  with  regard  to  himfelf 
they  brought  upon  him  an  inexpreffible  load  of  calumnies  and  flan- 
ders. — The  penfion  of  20  marks  per  annum,  together  with  the 
daily  pitcher  of  wine  f.a-anted  him  by  King  Edward,  and  forfeited 
by  his  dereliction  of  the  court  party,  were  confirmed  to  him  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  licence  on  the  nth 
of  May  1389  to  difpofe  ot  them  to  one  Scalby.  In  this  unexpect- 
ed and  terrible  reverfe  of  fortune;  he  very  wifely  refolved  to  quit 

that 
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married  the  lifter  of  the  famous  Catherine  Swynford  ;  that  he 
Vv  as  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  friend  and  mailer  ;  that 
he  Vvas  obliged  to  fiee  into  Holland,  when  the  Duke  was  difgrac- 

ed: 


that  bufy  fcene  of  life,  in  which  he  had  met  with  fo  many  troubles, 
and  to  feek  a  more  lafting^  happinefs  in  retirement.  He  therefore 
chofe  Woodftock  for  his  retreat  j  a  place  which  had  been  the 
fvveet  fcene  of  fo  much  fatisfadlion  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  prof- 
perity  ;  and  here  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  revifing  and 
corrc6ling  his  writings,  totally  fechided  from  the  world,  and 
tafting  only  thofe  calm  and  folid  pleafures  which  are  the  refult  of 
a  wife  man's  refleflions  on  the  viciffitades  of  human  life.  He  re- 
lided  here  in  a  fquare  ftone  houfe  near  the  park  gate,  which  ftiil 
retains  his  name  -,  and  it  well  deferves  this  honourable  token,  for, 
being  confecrated  in  his  poems,  the  whole  country  round  about  is 
become,  to  Englifhmen,  a  kind  ofClafiic  ground.  The  ftiort  time 
he  lived  sfter  the  accefiion  of  Edward  IV,  was  chiefly  employed  ia 
regulating  his  private  affairs  which  had  fuffered  by  the  public  dif- 
orders  :  for  all  the  public  acls  of  the  depofed  King  Richard,  in 
the  2jfl:  year  of  his  reign,  being  declared  void,  Chaucer  was  forced 
to  quit  his  retirement,  to  come  up  to  town  to  folicit  his  caufes,  and 
beginning  now  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  years,  this  unlucky  ac- 
cefiion of  buunefs,  which  obliged  him  to  alter  his  ufual  way  of 
living,  might  very  pofTibly  hallen  his  end,  the  near  approach  of 
which  he  bore  with  Roman  confiancyj  or  rather  Vvith  chriilian  pa- 
tience. For  there  is  ftill  extant  a  kind  of  Ode  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  compofed  in  his  laft  agonies,  which  very  plainly  proves,  that 
his  fenfes  were  perfedlly  found,  and  the  faculties  of  his  mind  not 
in  the  leaft  impaired.  He  died  0<Stober  25th  1400,  in  the  full 
pofielhon  of  that  high  reputation  which  his  writings  had  deferved- 
ly  acquired,  and  was  buried  in  Weflminfler  Abbey  in  the  great 
fouth  crofs-ille.---The  fonnet  or  cde  above  alluded  to  confifls  of 
three  ftanzas  only,  and  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  piece,  as  for 
the  extraordinary  occafion  on  which  it  was  written,  Dr  Kipfj'is  has 
defervcdly  given  it  a  place  in  h'is  Biogrophia  Briiannka. 

Gode  confaile  of  Chaucer  :  ^ 

Attempted  in  modern  Eti^/iJ]}. 
The  Poats  last  Advice. 

I. 

Fly  from  the  croud,  and  be  to  virtue  true, 
Qontcn:  with  what  thou  haft,  tho'  it  be  fmall. 

To 
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ed ;  and  that  he  afterwards  returned  Into  England,  upon  the  re- 
ftoration  of  his  patron  to  pov/er  and  favour — His  literary  cha- 
rafter  was  trulj  illuilrious  \  it  has  been  lately,  and  with  great 

ability 


To  hoard  brings'hate  •,  nor  lofty  thoughts  p.urfue, 
He  who  climbs  high  endangers  many  a  fall. 

Envy's  a  (liade  that  ever  waits  on  fame, 
And  oft  the  fun  that  rifes  it  will  hidej 

Trace  not  in  life  a  vaft  cxpenfive  fcheme    . 
But  be  thy  wiOies  to  thy  ftate  aily'd. 

Ee  mild  to  others,  to  thyfelf  fevere  y 

i3o  truth  Qiall  (liield  thee,  or  from  huit  or  fear. 

n. 

Think  not  of  bendhig  all  things  to  thy  will. 

Nor  vainly   hope  that  fortune  Iha^ll  befriend  j 
Inronftant  {he,  but  be  thou  condant  ftill, 

Whatever  betide  unto  an  honeft  endi. 
Yet  needlefs  dangers  never  madly  brave, 

Kick.  iKit  thy  naked  foot  againft  a  nailj 
Or  from  experience  the  folution  crave, 

If  wall  and  pitcher  ftrive,  which  fhall  prevail  j 
Be  in  thy  caufe,  as  in  thy  neighbour's  clear. 
So  truth  fhall  fliield  thee,  or  from  hurt  or  fear. 

ni.* 

Whatever  happens,  happy  in  thy  mind 

Be  thou,  nor  at  thy  lot  in  life  repine, 
He  'fcapes  all  ill,  whofe  bofom  is  rclign'd, 

Nor  way,  nor  weather  will  be  always  fine. 
Befide,  thy  home's  not  here,  a  journey  this, 

A  pilgrim  thou,  then  hie  thee  on  thy  way. 
Look  up  to  God,  intent  on  heavenly  blifs. 

Take  what  the  road  affords  and  praifes  pay  ; 
Shun  brutal  lufl,  and  feek  thy  foul's  high  fphere  5 
So  truth  ihall  fhield  thee,  or  from  hurt  or  fear. 
In  order  to  give  likewife  fome  fpecimen  of  his  original  compo- 
fition,  Chaucer's  humorous  Addrefs  to  his  empty  purfe^  and  his  laco- 
nic advice  to  his  own  amanuefijis,  well  deferve  here  to  be  recorded, 

Chaucer  to  his  emptie  purfe, 
.   To  you  my  purfe,  and  to  none  othir  wight, 
Complain  I,  for  ye  be  my  ladic  dere, 

I  am 
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ability  difplayedby  fucli  writers  as  aTYRWHiT  and  a  Warton  : 
hence  it  is  the  lefs  neceflary,  here,  to  enlarge  upon  it.  Chau- 
cer was  Ikilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  efpecially  in 

ailronomy, 

I  am  forie  now  that  ye  be  fo  light, 
For  certis  ye  now  make  me  hevie  chere  •, 
Me  were  as  lefe  be  laide  upon  a  bere, 
For  whicbe  unto  your  mercy  thus  I  die, 
Be  hevy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  vouchfafin  this  day  or  it  be  night 
That  I  of  yow  the  blisful  fowne  may  here, 
Or  fe  your  colour  lyke  the  fonne  bright, 
That  of  yelowneffe  ne  had  nevir  pere  ; 
Ye  be  my  life,  ye  be  my  hert'is  ftere  j 
Quene  of  comfort  and  of  gode  companye, 
Be  hevy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Nowe  purfe,  that  art  to  me  my  liv'is  light. 
And  fayvour,  as  downe  in  this  worlde  here, 
Oute  of  this  towne  helpe  me  by  your  might, 
Sithin  that  yow  wol  not  be  my  trefoure, 
For  I  am  (have  as  nighe  as  any  frere, 
But  I  preyin  unto  your  curtefye 
Be  hevy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die,  &c. 

Chaucer'' s  wordes  unto  his  oiun  Scrivener e, 
Adam  Scrivenere,  yf  ever  it  the  befaile 
.BoECE  or  Troiles  for  to  write  new 
Under  thy  longe  lockes  thou  maift  have  the  fcalle, 
But  after  my  makynge  thou  write  more  true, 
So  oft  adaye,  I  mote  thy  werke  renew 
It  to  corre6le  and  eke  to  rubbe  and  fcrape, 
And  al  is  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rape. 
The  following  lines  are  faid  to  have  been  anciently  upon  Chau- 
cer's tomb-flone. 

Galfridus  Chaucer,  vates  et  fama  Poesis 
Maternje,  hag  sacra  sum  tumulatus  homo. 
About  the  year  1555,   Nicholas  Br^ghman,  a  gentleman  of  Ox- 
ford, erected  a  handfome  monument  for  Chaucer.  His  pi61ure  was 
taken  from  Occleve's  book,  together  with  the  following infcription 
which  flill  remains  : 

M.     S. 
^lifuit  An^lorurn  'Dates  ter  maximus  olim 
Galfridus  Chaucer  conditur  hoc  tumido  : 

Annum 


I 
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aftronomy,  as  appears  from  his  AJlrolahcy  in  which  he  has 
coileded  whatever  was  valuable  m.  the  works  of  his  predecef- 
fors  who  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience.  He  wrote  in 
Englifli  profe  as  well  as  verfe,  being  perfuaded  that  it  v.-as  the 
duty  of  able  men  to  cultivate  their  native  tongue  ;  an  opinion 
correfponding  with  the  fuccefsful  eiForts  of  Petrarch  in  Italy, 
whofi3  example  he  found  worthy  of  imitation.' 

*  Chaucer  is  entitled  to  eminent  praife  as  a  poet.  He  was 
endued  with  an  uncommon  genius,  and  Ihone  in  very  different 
kinds  of  coinpolition.  His  C ant erhury -tales  are  mafter- 
pieces,  which  exhibit  a  wonderful  variety  of  talents  ;  for  they 
abound  with  the  fublime  and  the  pathetic,  vvith  admirable  la- 
tire,  genuine  humour,  and  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  life. 
The  flories  told  by  the  feveral  guefts  are  exadly  fuited  to 
their  characters,  and  clearly  evince  that  the  author,  riotwith- 
llanding  the  a'd  he  derived  from  his  acquaintance  with  Italian 
literature,  was  ooueffed  of  a  noble  ,  invention  and  a  fruitful 
imagination.  Whatever  v/ere- the  defe6ls  ofhisftyle,  they 
were  entirely  the  defeats  of  the  period  in  which  he  flouriilied. 
At  Hie  fame  time  it  has  a  claim  to  much  higher  praife  than  it 
has  frequenily  received.  His  verfification' has  been  cenfured 
as  deficient  in  harmony  ;  this  charge  has  often  proceeded  from 
our  unacquaintance  w.ith  the  ftru£lure  of  the  language  in  that 
age,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pronounced.  Chau- 
cer is  ufually  charafterized   as  the  Father  of  the  Englifh  poe- 

f  try, 


'  Anniwifi  qitceras  Dominiyft  tempora  vitce, 
Ecce  notce  fubfunt  quce  tibi  cunBa  notunt» 
25   OBohrisy  T400. 
A.  JF.rumnarum  rHqities  mors. 

N.  Brigbam  hos fecit  Mvfarutn  nomine  fumptit 5. 

1556- 

In   Eng/ipj  thus  : 
Of  Enghfli  bards  who  fang  the  fweeteft  flrains, 
Old  Geolfrey  Chaucer  now  this  tomb  contains  : 
For  if  death's  date,  ifreader  thou  (liould'il  call, 
Look  but  beneath  and  it  n'ill  tell  thee  all. 
2'jth  o[  October,  1400. 
Death  is  the  repofe  of  afBl£lions. 
N.  Brighmsn  placed  thefe  in  the  name  of  the  Mufes  at  his  own 
cypence.     1536.- 
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try  :  he  was  undoubtedly  the  iirfl  perfon  in  England,  to  whom 
the-  title  o*:  a  poet,  /in  its  genuine  luflre.  could  be  applied  with 
julhcc.  '^Je  not  only  enriched  our  native  tongue  in  general, 
but  bad  the  honour  of  eftablifhing  the  Englilh  heroic  verfe, 
in  vvhich  fo  many  beautiful  cornpolitions  have  fince  appeared.' 

*  This  illuftrious  man  was  uncommonly  free  in  his  leligious 
fentiments  ;  he  employed  his  talents  with  equal  fuccefs  in 
lafhing  the  immoralities  of  the  priefls,  and  in  covertly  attack- 
ing fome  of  the  dodtrmes  of  th?  Church  of  Rome  :  nor 
has  it  been  imagined  without  reafon,  that  he  was  a  gieat  fa- 
vourer, if  not  a  dired  follower  of  Vv  icklifF.' 

'  Another  poet  of  this  rera,  who  is  entitled  to  confiderable 
applaufe,  is  John  Gower  (6).  He  was  the'intimate  friend  of 
Chaucer.,  and  co-operated  with  him  in  all  his  valuable  dengns. 
"With  refpetl  to  religion  he  v^as  equally  liberal  in  his  fenti- 
m.ents  ;  fo  natural  is  the  connexion  between  genius  and  the 
love  of  liberty.     Though  he  was  much  inferior  to  Chaucer  in 

fpirit, 


(6J  Gower's  chief  w6rk  111  En^Tnh,  is  his  ConfeJJto  amantis,  ov 
"  The  lover's  confeilion  j"  it  was  finiflied  in  the  year  1393.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  becks,  firfl  printed  by  Caxtou  in  1483.  .  He 
wrote  this  poem  at  the  dellre  of  Richard  11.  who  meeting  our 
poet  roving  on  the  Thames,  near  London,  invited  him  into  the 
Royal  barge,  and  after  much  converfation  requefted  him  to  book 
fome  new  thing.  On  this  piece  Gov/er's  character  and  reputation 
as  a  pOet,  afe  almoft  entirely  founded.  It  is  a  dialop;ue  between 
^  lover  and  his  confeffor  who  is  a  pried:  of  Venus,  and  like  the 
myftagogue  in  th?  Picture,  of  Cebes,  is  called  Genius. — What 
Gower  wanted  in  invention,  he  fupplled  from  his  common-place 
book,  which  appears  to  have  been  ttored  with  an  ine.\haufi:ible 
fund  of  inllruelive  maxims,  pl.eafant  narrations,  and  philofophical 
definitions  :  hence  his  object  lo  croud  all  his  erudition  into  this 
elaborate  performance  j  yet  there  is  often  fome  degree  of  con- 
trivance and  art  in  his  manner  of  introducing  and  adapting  fub~ 
jefts  of  a  very  diftant  nature,  and  which  are  totally  foreign  to  his 
general  defigns.  (Kippis).  That  he  u^as  a  man  of  judgment,  appears 
from  the  circumftance  of  Chaucer's  fubmitting  his  Troilus  and 
CreJJida.to  Gov/er's  cenfure. — -His  munificence  and  piety  were 
,l;reat  J  h?  largely  contributed  to  rebuild  the  conventual  church  of 
ot  Mary  Overee  In  Southwark,  in  its  prefent  elegant  form,  and  to 
lender  it  a  beautiful  pattern  of  the  lighter  Gothic  architefture  ;  at 
the  fame  time  he  founded  at  his  tomb  a  perpetual  chantry,  and 
flied  in  1402. 
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fpirit,  imagination,  and  elegance,  his  language  is  not  deflilute 
of  perfpicuity,  and  his  verfification  is  frequently  harmonious. 
His  erudition  was  very  extenfive,  and  accompanied  with  a 
knowledge  of  life.  He  critically  cultivated  his  native  tongue, 
that  he  might  reform  its  irregularities,  and  eftablilh  an  Eng- 
liih  flyle.  His  poems  are  dillingui  hed  fortheir  moral  merit. 
In  fhort,  if  Chaucer  had  not  exiiled,  Gower  would  alone  have 
been  fufficient  to  refcue  the  age,  in  which  he  lived,  from  the 
imputation  of  barbarifm.' 

*  In  comparing  the.hillorians  of  this  age  with  their  prede- 
cefTors,  we  cannot  allow  them  equal  merit  in  the  fame  fpecies 
of  compofition.  The  Compendmm  of  Thomas  Wickes, 
which  begins  with  the  Conqucil,  and  ends  at  the  death  oi  Ed* 
ward  I,  is  clear  and  full  in  its  narration  of  feveral  events.  The 
Chronicle  that  goes  under  the  name  of  John  Brumpton,  is 
copious  in  its  account  af  the  Saxons,  and  tranfcribes  many  of 
tlieir  laws  at  large.  Higden,  though  a  plagiary,  preferves 
fome  fads  which  would  otherwife  have  been  loft.  Matthev/ 
OF  WesTiMINSTER  (7)concluded  his  Annalswith  the  year  1307  ; 
but  his  work  was  continued  by  other  hands,  aud  particularly 
by  Adam  de  Merimuth,  to  1380.' 

*  This  age  alfo  produced  what  was  then  extremely  remark- 
able, an  extenlive  and  illuftrious  traveller  Such  was  Sir. 
John  Mandeville,  a  perfon  defcended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  He  had  received  his  education  at  the  mo- 
naftery  of  St.  Albans,  and  applied  himfelf  for  fome  time  to 
the  common  ftudies  of  the  day,  and  efpecially  to  phyfic  ;  but 
at  length  he  was  feized  with  an  invincible  deiire  of  viliting 
Afia  and  Africa.  Having  amply  provided  himfelf  for  the  pur-- 
pofe,  he  fet  out  upon  his  travels  in  1332,  and  was  abfentfrom 
England  thirty-four  years.  When  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  fcarcely  known,  as  he  had  long  been  given  up 
for  dead,  by  his  relations  and  friends.  He  became  acquainted 
with  many  modern  langviages,  in  the  courfe  of  his  adventures, 
and  wrote  his  Travels  in  Latin,  French,  and  Englilh.     Several 

f  2  ,  falfe 


(7)  A  Benediftlne  monk  and  an  accom^iliftied  fcholar,  who 
wrote  this  biliory  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I,  under  the  title  of  Flores  Hljioriarum-j  he 
died  in  1380.  Encyclop.  Brit. 
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falfe  and  fanciful  things  are  to  be  found  in  them,  as  he  was 
extremely  credulous,  and  tells  us  not  onlj  what  he  faw,  but 
;vvhat  he  heard.  In  other  refpe6l3,  his  accounts  of  the  coun- 
tries, which  he  vifited,  deierve  attention ;  and,  excepting 
Paulus  Venutus,  he  was  the  firil  man  who  communicated, 
to  the  Weilern  European's^  the  knowledge  of  the  remote  parts 
of  the  world  (8). 

Dlvifioji  Seco7id ;  from  1399,  to  1485. 

From  Henry  IV.  to  Henry  VII. 

;  *  The  period,  in  which  Chaucer,  Gower  and  Longlande 
flouri/hed,  was  fucceeded  by  an  age  that  did  not,  in  any  to- 
lerable degree,  fuilain  the  fame  reputation.  There  was  only 
one  poet  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  he  contributed 
nothing  to  the  improvement  of  our  verfiiication  and  language. 
Kis  real  name  was  Johk  V/alton,  though  he  is  called  Jo- 
hannes Capellanus .  He  tranflated  into  Engliih  verfe  Boethius's 
**  ■'Treatife  on  the  Confolation  of  Philofophy,  a  work  of  genius 
and  merit,  which  in  the  middle  ages,  was  admired  above  eve- 
ry other  compofition.' 

*  Henry  V.  thou;i;h  faid  to  have  been  fond  of  reading",  de- 
rives  no  luilre  from  his  patronage  of  the  fme  arts,  but  from 
his  character  as  a  w^arrior.  Although  his  coronation  was  at- 
tended with  harpers,  who  mull  have  accompanied  their  inflru- 
ments  v^uth  heroic  rhymes,  he  v/as  no  great  encourager  of  the 
popular  minftrelsy,  then  in  a  high  ilate  of  perfection.  "When, 
on  his  entrance  into  the  city  of  London  in  triumph,  after  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  children  had  been  placed  to  fing  verfes  as 
he  palled,  an  edift'was  ilTued  by  him,  commanding  that,  for 
the  future,  no  fongs  fliould  be  recited  in  praife  of  the  late 
victory.  This  humility  perhaps  was  afFedled  ;  and,  if  it  was 
real,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  refult  of  true  wifdom. 
While  his  inclinations  directed  him  .to  purfue  his  emi- 
nent military  atchievements,  he  ought  to  have  cherilhed  the 
I  erfoas  who  were  bell  able  to  do  juftice  to  his  preivefs.     The 

little 


(^3)  Kis  rambl-ncT  difpofltion  did  not  fiiifer  liim  to  re[l  3  for  he 
]^ft  liis  native  country  a  fccond  time,  and  died  at  Lie^e  in  the 
Netlitilii^uiin  1372.  LncyclOx''.  Earr. 
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little  regard,  however,  which  Henry  paid  to  the  poets,  could 
not  prevent  them  from  celebrating  his  warlike  adions.  A- 
mong  other  proda6lions,  a  minflrel-piece  was  compofed  on 
the  liege  of  Harfleur,  and  the  battle  of  Agincoiirt.  It  was  a- 
dapted  to  the  harp,  and  contained  fome  fpirited  lijies  ;  but  the 
{\jIq  was  barbarous,  compared  with  that  of  Chaucer  and 
Gower.  The  improvement  of  our  language  was  attended 
to  only  by  a  fev/  men,  who  had^  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
fuperior  education,  and  made  compofition  their  fludy.  As 
to  the  minftrels,  they  were,  in  general,  too  illiterate  to  fearch 
after  the  refinements  of  diction.' 

*  Concerning  Occlt^.vl:,  though  of  fome  note  in  the  poeti- 
cal hiftory  of  this  period,  much  canaot  be  laid  in  his  praife. 
His  principal  poem  is  a  tranflation  of  Egidius  o?i  the  Govern- 
?nent  of  Prmces,  Occleve  did  not  excel  in  vigour  of  fancy, 
and  there  is  no  energy  in  his  writings.  He  had,  however, 
the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  our  language. 
His  pathetic  lines  on  Chaucer,  who  was  his  model,  and  with 
whom  he  had  probably  formed  a  connexion  in  eaily  life,  re- 
flect honour  upon    the  gratitude   and  fenlibility  of  his   heart.' 

*  John  L^dgate  (9),  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Bury  in  Suffolk,  was  the  poet  whofe  reputation  Hands  the 
higheft  among  the  Engliili  bards  of  tliis  age.  He  poffeiTed  the 
advantage  of  an  education,  not  inferior  to  any  that  the  times 
could  afford.  After  having  iludied  at  the  univeriity  of  Ox- 
lord,  he  travelled  for  improvement  into  France  and  Italy. 
Here  he   acquired  the  knowledge,  jiot   only  of  the  languages, 

^but  of  the  literature  of  thefe  countries,  and  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  poetry  of  both  nations.  Beiides  obtaining  an 
acquaintance  with  all  the  polite  learning  which  was  then  cul- 
tivated, he  was  no  inconfidcrable  proficient  in  the  faihionable 

philofophy 


(9)  At  what  time  he  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Edmund's- 
Bury,  does  not  appear  ;  but  he  xvas  certainly  there  in  14 15.  He 
was  living  in  1446,  aged  about  66  j  but  in  what  year  he  died,  is„  not 
known. — Lydgate,  according  to  Pits,  was  an  elegarit  poet,  a  per- 
fuafive  rhetorician,  an  expert  mathematician,  an  acate  philofopher, 
and  a  tolerable,  divine.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  con- 
fidering  the  agt  in  which  he  lived,  an  excellent  poet.  His  lan- 
guage is  lefs  obfolete,  and  his  verification  much  more  harmonious, 
than  the  language  and  verfiiication  of  Chaucer,  who  wrote  about 
half  a  century  before  him.  Encycl.  Biiit, 
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philcfaphy  and  theology  of  his  cotemporariss.  The  vivacity 
of  his  genius,  and  the  verlatility  of  liis  talents,  enabled  him  to 
write  a  great  number  of  poems,  extremely  diverfified  in  their 
lobjeds,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  compoiition.  His  three 
chief  produciions  v/ere  the  "  Fall  of  Frince^^''  the  "  ^iege  of 
Thehesy"^  and  the  **  DeflruBion  of  'Troy,'''' — Lydgate  alfc  im- 
proved the  Engliih  tongue  ;  for  his  language  is  uncommon- 
ly perfpicuous  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  verfes 
frequently  excite  furprife  by  their  modern  call  He  feems  to 
have  been  ambitious,  at  leall  in  the  ftrudure  and  modulation 
of  his  ftyle,  of  rivalling  Chaucer  ;  but  undoubtedly  he 
was  far  inferior  to  him  in  the  grand  requilites  of  poetical  ex- 
cellence. His  mode  of  writing  is  diffufe,  and  he  is  not  diilin- 
guiilied  by  animation  or  pathos.  Never thelefs,  he  is  not  def- 
titute  of  beauties,  and  his  Dellruction  of  Troy,  in  particular, 
difplays  much  power  of  defer ipticm,  in  conjiin6lion  with  clear 
and  harmonious  numbers.' 

*  If  it  were  compatible  with  the  nature  of  our  deiign  to  enu- 
merate names  only,  other  perfons  might  be  added.  We  might 
mention  Hugh  Campedln,  Tpiomas  Chester,  John  Hard- 
ing (io),  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  inVerfe,  and  John  Norton 
and  George  Ripeey,  whofe  poems  are  dida£lic.  It  is  fcarce- 
ly  exprelTing  ourfelves  with  propriety,  to  fay  that  thefe  men 
were    m.ere  verilfiers.      While  they  are   totally    void    of   the 

noble 


(ro)  As  a  fpeciraen  of  this  clnonIcler''s  verfification,  may  I'l've 
the  following  curious  lines,  which  Spelman  has  qiioted  in  bis 
'■'Vita  AeJfrediy  p.  191.  Append. 

*'  Alfrede  king  was  of  this  regioun 

That  brother  was  to  the  noble  Eithride, 

A  perfeft  Clerk  proved  in  opinion 

As  Clerks  could  difcern,  and  proved. 

In  knighthood  alfo  approved  and  notified 

.So  plenerly,  that  no  man  knew  his  peer 

So  good  a  kaight  he  was  and  fingulere. 

In  batails  ra'r.ny  in  his  father's  daies 

^And  alfo  in  bis  brethren  time  all  three 

He  fought  full  ofte,  and  bare  him  wel  ahvales. 

That  for  hisdedes'and  fingiilaritee 

He  w^as  comraeaded  among  the  enmitee 
Within  the  land  and  out,  as  well  was  know 

Kis  fame  among  the  people  hyc  was  blowe." 


t 
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noble  qualities  which  coaltitute  genuine  p33tiy,  their  verfi-ica- 
tion  is  unpoliihed  and  barbarous,  Harding  fnould  therefore 
be  marked  as  an  antiquary  and  an  hiftorian,  and  Norton  and 
Riplej  as  chemical  writers.  The  latter  is  underllood  to  have 
been  no  mean  proiicient  in  the  general  literature  of  the  times.' 

*  Hovyever  deficient  the  minftrels  of  this  age  might  be  in  the 
excellencies  of  compofition,  they  were  great  favourites  with 
the  nation  at  large.  This  is  evident  from  the  reward  which 
thej  received  for  their  attendance  on'  particular  folemnities. 
Supcrflitious  as  the  body  of  the  people  were,  they  manifeiled 
greater  liberality  towards  the  adminiilrators  to  their  pleafures, 
than  tovvards  the  leaders  of  their  devotion.  During  one  feaft, 
while  twelve  priefts  had  only  four  pence  each  for  linging  a 
dirge,  the  fame  number  of  minftrels  were  every  one  of  tlieni 
rewarded  with  tv7o,  {Killings  and  four  pence,  befides  having  en- 
tertaiAment  provided  for  themfelves  and  their  horfes.  At  ano- 
ther feilival  two  fhillings  were  given  to  the  priefts,  and  four 
to  tJie  minilrek  ;  and  the  latter  were  treated  with  the  moll 
diftinguifiied  marks  of  attention  and  refpedl.' 

*  It  is  conjeflured  that  the  oilice  of  poet  laureat  originated  in 
this  period.  An  Italian  who  came  into  England  and  profelTed 
to  be  an  imitator  of  the  great  Roman  hiftorian,  Livy,  alTumed 
the  name  of  Titus  Livius,  and  was  proteclod  by  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucefter.  He  wrote,  indeed,  a  judicious  Epitome  of 
Thomas  de  Elham's  hiftory,  but  did  not  attain  either  the  ele- 
vation of  fentiment  or  dignity  of  ftyle,  which  fo  eminently  dii- 
tinguiflied  the  model  he  wiflied  to  follow.  But  the  employment 
of  a  poet  laureat,  as  held  under  the  king,  took  its  rife  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  the  firft  perfon  thus  appointed 
was  John  Kay,  of  whom  no  compofition  is  extant,  which  can 
be  confidered  as  aflerting  his  claim  to  this  charader.  The 
only  work  that  remains  of  him,  is  an  Englilh  tranflation  ia 
profe  of  a  Hijlory  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes.  A  crown  of  laurel 
was  fometimes  conferred,  in  univerfities,  on  thofe  who  had 
diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  their  abilities  in  Litin  compofition, 
and  efpecially  in  Latin  verfe.  Hence  the  king's  laureat  might 
be  nothing  more  than  a  graduate  of  this  kind,  employed  in  his 
majefty's  fervice.  The  laureats  appear  originally  to  have 
written  only  in  Latin,  which  cuftom  is  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  the  Reformation.' 

*  If  the  difcoveries,  profefledly  made  fome  years  ago  at  Brif- 
|ol,  in  1768,  are  to  be  credited,  we  inuft  introduce  the  name  of 

a  poet 
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a  poet  far  more  excellent  than  any,  Vv'liom  we  have* yet  mention- 
ed, and  who  would  confer  honour  on  this  age,  infinitely  great- 
er than  that  to  which  hitherto  it  has  eilabliihed  its  title.     Our 
readers  mull  be  fenfible  that  we  allude  to  the   poems  which 
Chatterton  pr(bduced   as  the  works  of  Thomas  Rov/li.y, 
a  fecular  priefl    in  that  city,   in  the 'fifteenth    century.     The 
full  difcuiiron  of   this    fubjed,  which  affords  a  very  cu-^ious 
literar}^  problem,  would  be  foreign  to  our  deugn.     We  know 
that  Chatterton,  when  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  a'ge, 
brpught  to  his  friends  certain  manufcripts,  ard  a  great  num- 
ber of 'poems,  faid  to  have  been  tranfcribed  from  manufcripts, 
all  of  which  were  alleged  to  have  been   found  in  an  old  cheft. 
in  the  bellfrey  of  St  Mary    Redcliffe  church,  and   to  contain 
the  genuine  productions  of  this  Rowley.     We  know  that  thefe 
poems    are,    in  many  refpe^us,    uncommonly  beautiful ;  and 
that   there  is  fomething  very  extraordinary   in  them,  if  they 
were  the    ccmpofitions  of  a  (tripling  who  had  no  other  advan- 
tages of  education   than  what  could  be  derived  from   the  in- 
flrudlion  of  a  common  charity-fchool.     We    know  that  they 
•  exhibit  fuch  marks  of  kno^Y^edge,  and    are  otherwife  accom- 
panied with  circumftances  of  fo  furpriling  a  nature,  that  it  has 
been    deemed  not  only  a  matter  of  aftoniihment,  but  even  of 
impOxTibility,  that  they   fhould  be  wriiten  by  Chatterton.  We 
know  that  the  authenticity  of  them,  and  the  exiftence  of  Row- 
ley, have  been  maintained  hj  fome  able  and  learned  men,  with 
no  fmall    dep-ree   of  acutenefs    and  in«2eauity.      On  the  other 
hand,  very  important  arguments    and  authorities    have  been 
urged  to  prove   that'  they  are  of  modern    fabrication.     That 
'  there    ever  was  fuch  a  perfon   as  Rowley,  has  been   called  in 
qucftion,  and  (till    more,  that  there  could  be  any  poet  of  that 
name  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  capable   of  producing 
the  works  afcribed  to  him.     It  is  afked,  hov/  he  could  poffibly 
have  been  concealed  till  within  thefe  few  years,    and  how  he 
could  avoid  being  celebrated,  in  the  higheft  terms  of  applauie, 
by  his  own  cotemporaries,  and  by  every  fucceeding  age.      As 
'    to  the  manufcripts  aflerted  to  have  been  difcov©red  by   Chat- 
terton, doubts,  which  will  not  admit  of  an  eafy  folution,  have 
been  raifcd  with  res^ard  to  the  truth  of  the  fad.  Independent- 
ly of  all   thefe  confidcrations,   it   is  alleged,    that  the    poems 
themfelves  alTord  the  moll  deciiive  internal  evidence  of  their 
being  recent  productions.     This  has    been  argued,  with  great 
force  of  reafoning,  from  a  variety  of    concurring    circum- 

ftances, 
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ftances.  The  ftyle,  compofition,  fentiments,  and  meafure^ 
carry  in  them  the  marks  of  a  refinement  that  was  wholly  un- 
known at  the  period,  in  which  they  are  profciledly  written. 
In  the  abftradion  of  ideas,  in  the  ftudiedforms  of  diftion,  in 
the  harmony  of  the  verfiHcation,  we  are  conftantly  reminded  of 
our  lateft  poets.  The  llan^a  principally  ufed  was  not  known 
in  this  country  till  the  time  of  Prior.  That  fach  a  regular 
piece  as  the  Tragedy  of  Ella  fliould  come  from  Rowley,  at  the 
period  pretended,  is  abfolutely  contrary  to  every  thing  of  the 
dramatic  kind,  which  exilled  at  that  period.  The  fad  feems 
to  have  been  that  Chattel  ton  originally  wrote  the  poems  in 
theprefent  Englifh  language,  and  afterwards  inserted  the  old 
words  from  gloffaries  and  diftionaries.  It  is  remarkable  that 
when  we  perufe  Rowley  with  dean  Mills's  learned  notes,  the 
moment  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  commentary  to  the  text, 
the  modern  air  of  the  latter  ftrikes  us  in  fo  forcible  a  manner, 
that  the  dean's  elaborate  arguments  lofe  all  pov/er  of  convic- 
tion. It  muft  be  added,  that  many  undeniable  proofs  have 
been  exhibited  of  the  moil  dired  imitation  of  recent  poets, 
even  to  the  adoption  of  their  very  words.  Thefe  and  other 
conliderations  have  induced  a  large  majority  of  our  ableil  an- 
tiquaries and  critics  totally  .  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
compofitions  in  queilion.  Should  it,  however,  be  allowed, 
that  certain  ancient  manufcripts  were  difcovered,  and  that 
feme  of  them  contained  fragments  in  verfe,  written  in  the  age 
pretended,  Rowley,  as  we  now  have  him,  appears  in  too  quef- 
tionable  a  fliape  to  give  the  fifteenth  century  the  honour  ot 
th^  works  publidied  under  his  name.' 

*  But  while — Rowley  being  rejected — it  will  be  found  that 
Jittle  true  poetry  flouriihed  in  England  during  the  prefent  pe- 
riod ,  if  we  dired  our  view  to  the  northern  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  we  fnall  meet  with  diftinguillied  excellence  in  a  per- 
fon  of  the  higheil  ilation,  the  fovereign  of  the  country.  It  is 
James  1.  of  Scotland,  who  introduced  a  new  literary  epocha 
in  the  nation,  over  which  he  reigned.  What  originally  was 
a  great  misfortune  to  this  prince,  and  a  flagrant  ad  of  injuftice 
towards  him,  turned  out,  in  one  refpect,  eminently  to  his  own 
fervice,  and  highly  to  the  advantage  of  his  count]  y.  When 
he  was  only  a  youth  of  thirteen,  he  was  treacheroufly  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Englifli,  and  detained,  during  the  term  of 
eighteen  years  in  a  confinement  which  was  often  very  llrid 
and  rigid.     His  cdtication,  however,  good  rudiments  of  which 
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he  had  received  in  Scotland,  was  not  neglected,  but   attended 
to  with  the  utmoft  care.     The  perfon  appointed  to  be  his  go- 
vernor, was  Sir   John  Pelham,  a  gentleman  of  worth  and  lite- 
rature,   who  omitted    nothing  that  could  tend   to  form    the 
mind  and  manners  of  his  royal  charge.     James^  being  bleffed 
with  an  admirable  genius,  and  enjoying   the  ablefl  mafters  of 
the  time,  made  an  uncommon  proficiency  both  in  bodily  exer- 
cifes   and  in  mental  acquirements.     To  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and   Latin   languages,  the   laft  of  which  he    is  repre- 
fented  as  having  written  with  eafe,  he  added  an  acquaintance 
with  the    philofophy  of  the  age.     But   the  fludies,  to  which 
lie  was  more  particularly  devoted,  were  thofe   of  poetry  and 
mufic.     Thefe  liberal  and  pleafing  arts  formed,  in  his  long  and 
clofe  captivity,  the  principal  confolation  of  his  folitary  hours. 
When  he    was  reftored  to  the  pofleffion   of  his  throne,   from 
which  he  had  been  fo  unjuftly  withheld,  his  grand  objed  was 
to  enlighten  and  civilize  his  countrymen.     Many  of  his  exer- 
tions to  this  purpofe  were  accompanied  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
fuccefs,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  given  a    new  turn  to  the 
genius  of  Scotland.     His    exertions    and   fuccefs  would  have 
b?en  Oill  greater  and   more  illuftrious,  if  he    had  not    been 
cruelly  murdered  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his   age.     Va- 
rious works  were  written  by  him,  both  in  profe  and  vcrfe, 
moH  Qf  which  are  unfortunately  loft  :  thofe  which  ftill  exift, 
are  ot  a  poetical  nature  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  feveral   of  his 
compolitions  of  this  kind  are  now  no  longer  in  being.      Four 
of  James's    pieces,  which  have  happily  efcaped  the  depreda- 
tions of  time,  are  a  **  Song  on  his  Miftrefs  ;"  "  The  King's 
Quair  ;'*    «  Peblis  to  the  Flay  ;"  and    "  Chrift's  Kirk  on  the 
Qreea.^'     The  King's  Quair  is  a  poem  of  large  extent,  being 
divided  into   fix  cantos.     Its  theme  is  the  royal  author's  love 
to  Jane,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Sommerfet  ;  a  beautiful  lady, 
of  whom  he  became  enamoured  v/hile  a  prifoner  at  the  caftle 
of  Windfor,  and  who  was  afterwards  his  queen.     The  misfor- 
tunes of  his  youth,  his  early  and  long  captivity,  the  incidents 
which  gave  rif^  to  his  paliion,  its  purity,  conftancy  and  happy 
ifiae,   are    all  difplayed  in  the  mode  of  allegorical  vilion,  a- 
greeably  to  the  reigning  tafte   of  the  age.     That  the  merit  of 
the  King's  Quair  is  very  great,  cannot  be  denied.     It  is  dis- 
tinguilhed  by  its  invention  and  fancy,  by  its  genuine  fimplici- 
ty  of  fentiment,  and  by  the  felicity  of  its  poetical  defcriptions. 
Several  men  of  ingenuity  and  tafte  have  contended  j  that  James 
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is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Chaucer.  If  the  former's  "  Court 
of  Venus"  be  compared  to  the  latter's  '*  Court  of  Love,-'  the 
rojal  author  will  lofe  nothing  bj  the  corrjparifon.  Th(?  Jane, 
in  particular,  of  King  James,  is  painted  with  a  beauty  and 
delicacy  that  are  not  equalled  in  Chaucer's  Roiial.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  many  of  the  graces  of  the  King's  Quair  are 
concealed,  at  Icaft  from  common  view,  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
language.' 

'  Three  other  Scottifli  poets  are  named  in  this  period,  but 
they  arc,  on  the  whole,  contemptible,  w^hen  compared  with 
the  monarch  of  the  country.  Andrew  Winton,  a  canon  re- 
gular of  St  Andrew's,  and  Prior  of  the  monaftery  in  Loch- 
leven,  and  who  preceded  James  I,  wrote  in  verfe  a  very  large 
Chronicle  of  Scotland.  His  work,  which  is  valuable,  fo  far 
as  it  relates  to  his  own  country,  and  which  contains  materials 
not  to  be  met  with  in  Fordun,  whom  he  had  never  feen,  has 
not  yet  been  publifhed.  Its  publication  would  be  a  defirable 
acceffion  to  the  biftory  of  North  Britain  *.  Holland  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  *'  The  Howlat,"  which  appears 
to  have  defcribed  the  poetical  employments,  and  the  mufical 
entertainments  of  the  age.  Henry  the  Minftrel,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bemg  blind  from  his  birth,  is  ufually  called  the 
Blind  Harry,  compofed  the  "  Life  of  Wallace."  It  is  a 
romance,  like  Barbour's  Bruce,  but  not  to  be  ranked  with  it 
in  point  of  excellence.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  not  deftitute 
of  merit,  and  there  are  various  things  in  it,  which  cannot  fail 
to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  antiquary  and  the  critic' 

*  Caxton  t  comes  before  us  in  the  charader  of  an  authorj, 
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*  It  has  fince  been  publiftied  at  London,  in  ^  Vols.  8vo. 

f  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  of  London,  eminent  for  tlie 
books  he  publiflied,  and  foi  being  reputed  the  firft  who  praaifed 
the  art  of  printing  in  England.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
probably  above  eighty,  in  1494.— Much  cannot  be  faid  in  his 
praife  as  an  author  •,  for  his  language  is  rather  uncouth  •,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  fpecimen,  extraded  from  his  Chronicle  : 

"  King  Alfred  reijTned  30  years,  and  a  good  king  he  had  been, 
and  wel  coude  chaftife  his\ enemies,  for  he  was  a  good  Clerc  and 
let  make  many  bokes.  And  a  boke  he  made  of  EngUai  of  aven- 
tures  of  Kings,  and  of  batails  that  had  ben  done  in  the  iond  : 
and  many  other  bokes  of  L^eftes  he  let  hem  write  that  were  ot 
•^  gretc 
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as  well  as  in  that  of  a  printer.  He  is  reckoned  among  the 
hiilorians  of  his  age  ;  but  in  this  velpeft  he  is  entitled  to  a 
very  fmall  de8;ree  of  applaufe.  His  chief  merit  is  that  of  a  trans- 
lator. The  boaks  printed  by  him,  were  more  than  fifty  in 
number  ;  fome  of  them  verj^  large  volumes  ;  and  many  of 
them  were  verlions  from  foreign  writers,  made  by  himfelf.' 

Among  the  patrons  of  learning,  in  this  period,  the  name  of 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glcuccjier,  flands  foremoft  ;  a  man  of 
an  amiable  character  in  our  civil  hidory.  He  is  celebrated 
by  Occleve  as  a  fmgular  promotet  of  literature,  and  the  com- 
mon patron  of  the  fcholars  of  the  times.  Befides  him  two 
other  names  ought  to  be  mentioned,  whofe  merits  were  great 
^nd  eminent.  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcefler,  and  An- 
thony WiDViLLE,  Earl  Ri'uerSy  were  not  only  protectors  and 
promoters  of  fcience,  but  writers  themfelves.  So  emi- 
nently was  the  former  at  the  head  of  literature,  and  io  mafter- 
iy  an  orator,  that  when,  upon  a  vifit  to  Rome,  he  delivered 
'  an  oration  before  Pope  Pius  il,  he  drevs^  tears  of  joy  and  ad- 
miration from  that  celebrated  and  learned  pontiiT.  The  light, 
in  which  he  is  now  only  known  to  us  by  his  own  works,  is. 
that  of  a  tranilator.  Of  his  original  produ6lions  no  more  than 
a  few  letters  and  fmall  pieces  are  remaining  in  manufcript. 
Anthony  Widville,  greatly,  to  his  honour,  was  the  friend  of 
Caxton,  whofe  ne^v  art  he  patronized  with  zeal  and  liberality. 
The  fecond  book  printed  in  England  was  a  work  of  Earl 
Rivers's.  He  alfo  employed  himfelf  principally  in  tranfla- 
tions,  according  to  the  failiion  of  the  times,  and  what  was  then 
rhe  befl  mode  of  conveying  inftrudion  to  the  kingdom.  Be- 
fides thefe  he  vv^rote  feveral  ballads  againlt  the  feven  deadly 
fms. — Imperfect  as  the  writings  of  Tiptoft  and  Widville  rmj 
now  be  deemed,  great  prajfe  is  due  to  them  for  their  zealous 
endeavours  to  promote  the  caufe  of  learning,  and  to  fpread  a- 
mong  their  countrymen  a  regard  to  mental  accomplilhments. 
The  examples  of  men  fo  illuftrious  could  not  fail  of  producing 
jTome  good  effects.  It  mull  ever  be  lamented  that  thefe  two 
eminent  noblemen  met  with  fo  untimely  and  unhappy  an 
end  ;  both  of  them  havmg  been  beheaded  when  they  were 
little  more  than  forty  years  of  age.' 

*  Another 


grete  ivifdom  2nd  good  lerning  j  thur^h  which  bokes  many  a  man 
|nay  him  amende  that  will  hem  reade." 

W. 
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*  Another  author  deferves  to  be  recorded  at  the  concliifioa 
of  this  period,  not  indeed  on  account  of  great  merit,  but  for 
the  fake  of  her  fcx.  This  was  Juliana  Berners,  prio- 
refs  of  Sopewell  Nunnery,  near  St,  Albans.  She  did  not  em- 
ploy herfelf  altogether  in  penning  devout  meditations  and 
rules  of  holy  living,  but  being  a  woman  of  rank  aiid  fpirit, 
fhe  wrote  on  hawking,  hunting  and  fifliing.  That  part  which 
relates  to  hunting  is  in  rhyme.  This  lady  is  the  fecond,  at 
lead  in  point  of  time,  of  any  of  our  female  writers,  and  the 
firft  who  appeared  in  print/ 

*  To  the  number  of  hiiforians  of  this  age,  w^hofe  works 
were  compofed  in  Latin,  we  mull  add  the  narne  of  Robert 
Fabian,  who  wrote  in  Englilh.  He  was  a  merchant  and 
alderman  of  London,  and  confequcntly  a  member  of  a  corpo- 
ration which  has  produced  few  literary  men,  and  in  which 
many  learned  charactersj  are  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing;, 
to  be  expedcd.  His  iituation,  therefore,  in  life,  efpecialiy 
confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  may  be  regarded  as 
giving  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity  to  his  hifcorical  chara6ler. 
The  Chronicle  of  his  compolitiori  is  entitled  by  him  the  Cow- 
cordance  of  Sins  ;?'  it  is  apparently  written  with  fincerity,  and 
its  language  is  intelligible.  Befides  the  more  public  fa61;s  which 
it  includes,  it  contains  a  variety  of  particulars  relative  to  the 
city  of  London.  As  Fabian's  work  is  carried  down  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  he  may  in  part  be 
confidered  as  belonging  to  the  following  period.' 

In  the  manners  ;  in  the  political  conllitutions  ;  in  the  cuf- 
toms  -,  and  confequently  alfo  in  the  languages  of  almoll  every 
European  nation,  great  changes  are  difcoverable  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Thefe  changes  cannot  be 
explained  otherwife  than  from  the  conftant  increafe  of  popu- 
lation. The  order  of  knighthood,  which  hitherto  had  be(?ii 
the  only  pride  of  nations,  began  much  to  decline  ;  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  lower  clalTes  of  the  people,  till  then  very  much 
oppreffed,  recovered  from  their  abje6l  fervitude,  and  formed 
a  happy  middle  rank  which  foon  became  the  feat  of  inventive 
genius,  of  thriving  commerce,  of  the  arts,  and  the  fciences. 
The  influence  thus  occafioned  in  lans;uage,  will  be  eafily  re- 
cognized by  him  who  is  acquainted  with  the  exa6l  relation 
which  languages  bear  to  the  whole  circuit  of  ideas,  and  the  de- 
gree of  tafte  prevailing  in  a  nation.  The  queflion,  here,  relates 
only  to  the   Enc;lifli  language,  the  progrefs  of  which,  during 

the 
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the  fourteenth  centuiy,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  it, 
was  indeed  very  remarkable,  I  he  liock  of  words  it  contain- 
ed, had  now  become  too  fmall  and  infufficient  to  exprefs  the 
accefiion  of  many  new  ideas  ;  and  therefore  its  continual  aug- 
mentation from  the  French,  with  which  it  had  already  frater- 
nized in  the  preceding  ages^  may  be  without  difficulty  under- 
flood. 

Bi'vifion  Hhird-^from  1485  ^o  1558:   or 

From  Henry  VH.  to  the  end  of  Q^  Mary. 

*  Of  the  Englifii  poets  in  the  reign  of  Herjry  VH,  the 
writer  who  bell  deferved  th:it  name  was  SxEPHbN  Hawes  : 
hevv'is  patronized  by  this  monarch.  One  of  his  principal 
productions  was  entitled  the  "  Temple  of  Glaffe  j"  which 
wab  founded  upon  Chaucer's  '*  Houfe  of  Fame."  Previous 
to  Hawes,  for  almoft  a  century,  nothing  had  appeared  but  Le- 
gends, Homilies,  and  Chronicles  in  verfe.  His  capital  per- 
formance, however,  was  the  "  PaJJetyme  of  Pleafurey  In 
this  poem  there  is  an  -effort  of  imagination  and  invention  ;  and' 
it  contains  fome  llriking  inflances  of  romantic  and  allegoric 
fidion.  In  point  of  verfification,  he  improved  upon  Lydgate^ 
and  was  fuperior  to  that  poet  in  genius  and  fancy.  In  the 
harmony  of  numbers,  and  clearnefs  of  exprellion  he  alfo  ex- 
celled his  immediate  predecefTors  and  cotemporaries.' 

'  Another  poet  who  flourifhed  in  this  reign  was  Alexander 
Bap.clay.  His  principal  work  is  the  <*  Ship  of  Fooles.'*''  It 
was  chiefly  taken  from  a  German  original,  and  from  two  trans- 
lations of  that  original,  one  in  French  and  the  other  in  Latin. 
Barclay  made,  however,  fome  additions  of  his  own. — The 
language  of  this  writer  is  more  cultivated  than  that  of  many 
of  his  cotemporaries,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  contributing 
fome  what  to  the  improvement  of  the  phrafeology  of  his  coun- 
try. Befides  other  pieces,  Barclay  was  the  author  of  five 
Eclogues,  which  were  the  firll  of  the  kind  in  the  Englifh 
tongue.  They  were  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Petrarch  and 
?4antuan,  being  of  a  moral  and  fatirical  nature,  and  containing 
but  few  llrokes  of  rural  defcription  and  bucolic  imagery.' 

*JoHN  Alcock,  independently  of  his  charader  as  a  divine 
and  a  bifliop,  was  in  many  refpcfts  a  man  of  diflinguifhed  a- 
bilities.  And  though  he  wrote  upon  the  Penitential  Pfalms  in 
Endifh  verfe,  we  cannot  prefume  to  rank  him  as  a  poet.' 

"^  *Three 
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<  Three  verfifiers  in  this  period,  William  Walter,  Henri 
Medwall,  and  Lawrknce  Wade,  fcaicely  deferve  any  no« 
tice. — The  dramatic  entertainments  called  *'  Moralities^''  ap- 
pear to  have  been  carried  to  their  height  about  the  clofe  oj 
the  prefent  reign.  A  great  contriver  of  them  was  John  Ras- 
tall,  a  learned  printer,  and  brother  m-law  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  This  fort  of  fp'  £lacle  had  hitherto  been  conlined, 
either  to  moral  allegory  or  to  religioti  blended  with  buffoonery; 
but  Raftall  formed  the  defign  of  rendering  it  the  vehicle  of 
fcience  and  philofophy.' 

'  To  Scotland  we  itand  indebted  for  names,  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  reign,  which  are  unrivalled  in  England,  That  coun- 
try produced  writers  who  adorned  the  age  with  a  degree  of 
fentiment  and  fpirit,  a  command  of  phrafeology,  and  a  ferti- 
lity of  imagination,  not,  perhaps,  to  be  found  even  in  Chaucer 
or  Lydgate.  Thefe  writers. exhibited  ftriking  fpecimens  of 
allegorical  invention,  a  mode  of  compoiition  which  for  fome 
time  had  been  almoft  totally  extmguilhed  in  England.  Wil- 
liam Dunbar  and  Gawin  Douglas  are  the  two  principal 
perfons  to  whom  this  high  praife  is  due.' 

V Dunbar,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Scottifh  poets,  wrote  a 
confiderable  number  of  poems,  the  two  longeft  of  which,  and 
the  moft  celebrated  are  <'  The  Thiflle  and  the  Rofe,"  and 
**  The  Golden  Terge."  The  former  was  occalioned  by  an 
event  which  ultim.ately  produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
and  kingdoms  ;  namely  the  marriage  of  James  IV  of  Scot- 
land, with  Margaret  Tudor,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry 
VII  of  England.  In  the  latter  he  endeavours  to  fhevv^  the 
gradual  and  imperceptible  influence  of  love,  when  too  far  in- 
dulged over  reafon. — Dunbar  unites  in  himfelf,  and  generall}^ 
furpaiTes,  the  qualities  of  the  chief  Englifh  poets  ;  the  morals 
and  fatire  of  Langland  ;  Chaucer's  humour,  poetry  and  know- 
ledge of  life  ;  the  allegory  of  Gower  ;  the  defcription  of  Lyd- 
gate.' 

*  Douglas  attained  to  great  excellence  in  claffical  learning. 
This,  in  conjunction  with  the  natural  vigour  of* his  mind,  en- 
abled him  to  fuftain  a  new  charader,  that  of  a  poetical  tran- 
slator, not  from  the  old  French  metrical  romances,  but  from 
the  models  of  the  Auguilan  age.  In  his  early  youth,  he 
tranQated  Ovid's  Art  of  Love ;  but  he  afterwards  raifed  his 
thoughts  to  a  much  nobler  and  more  diflScult  undertaking, 
which  was  a  complete  traiiilation  in  heroic  verfe,  of  the  aT.neid 
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of  Virgil.  The  defign,  which  had  long  been  entertained  by 
him,  was  accomplifhed  in  the  fpace  of  lixteen  months,  and  it  is 
executed  with  equal  fpirit  and  fidelity.  Dr  Johnfon  repre- 
fents  Mr  Pope's  verfion  of  Homer,  as  a  very  important  ob- 
jed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  literature  of  this  country,  though  it 
was  performed  at  the  time,  when  learning  and  tafte  were  in  a 
high  ilate  of  cultivation  in  England.  Vv^hat,  then,  are  we  to 
think  of  fuch  a  work  as  that  of  Gawin  Douglas's  in  a  period' 
comparatively  rude  and  unpolifhed  ?  No  metrical  tranflation 
of  a  Glaffic  had  yet  appeared  in  Engliih,  unlefs  we  are  difpofed 
to  give  that  appellation  to  Boethius.  Virgil  was  hitherto 
generally  known  only  by  Caxton's  romance  on  the  fubjeA  of 
the  ^neid  ;  concerning  which  Douglas  aflerted,  that  it  no 
more  refemhied  Virgil  than  the  devil  was  like  St  Aujlin.'' 

*  Kenry,  Earl  of  Sinclair,  was  the  particular  friend  and 
patron  of  Gawin  Douglas  ;  for  it  was  at  the  Earl's  requefl 
that  Douglas  undertook  the  tranflation  of  the  ^neid  ;  though 
he  is  eminent  not  only  as  a  tranflator,  but  as  an  original  wri- 
ter. His  allegorical  poems,  "  King  Hart,"  and  "  Palice  of 
I-Ionour"  excel  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  compofition  ; — the  fe- 
veral  books  of  his  tranflation  of  Virgil  are  introduced  with 
metrical  prologues,  which  difplay  a  mofl:  extraordinary  degree 
of  poetical  beauty.  Milton's  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penferofo  have 
been  reckoned  the  earliefl  defcriptive  poems  in  Englifli.  If 
that  was  the  cafe,  Scotland  produced  the  fmeft  examples  of 
this  delightful  fpecies  of  compofition,  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  before.' 

*  An  illuilrious  lady  mufl  be  mentioned  as  an  author  as  v/ell 
as  a  patronefs  of  letters;  Margaret,  Countefs  of  Richmond 
and  Derby,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  In  point  of  time,  flie 
fucceeds  Julia  Bergers,  being  the  third  female  writer  in  Eng- 
land. Her  works  were  chiefly  tranflations  of  the  devotional 
kind  ;  though  flie,  likewife,  at  the  defire  of  her  fon  the  king, 
drev/ up  orders  with  regard  to  the  precedence  of  great  and 
noble  ladies,  at  public  proceflions,  and  efpecially  at  funerals.' 

*  At  the  time  when  the  nobility  in  general  were  involved 
in  grofs  ignorance,  Algernon  Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland difliinguifhed  himfelf  by  being  the  protedor  of 
genius.  Skelton  was  encouraged  by  him  to  write  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  but  what  particularly  marked  the 
Earl's  literary  tafte  and  his  love  for  poetry,  was  a  very  fplen- 
did  manufcript  tranfcribed  for  his  ufe,  containing  a  laVge  col- 
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iedion   of  Engllfli  poems,    liiieJj    engroHed  on    vellum  and 
fiiperbly  illuminated/ 

*  The  prime  glory  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  with 
refped  to  Polite  Literature,  v/as  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Though,  according  to  Mr  Hume,  there  was  no  man  in  this 
age  who  had  the  leaf!  preteniion  to  be  ranked  among  our 
claffics,  he  acknowledges  that  Sir  Thomas  feems  to  come  near- 
eft  to  that  character  :  with  all  his  religious  weakneiTes,  he  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  his  time.  "  Sir  "'  hornas 
More,"  fays  Mr  Warton,  "  is  reverenced  by  poftcrity  as  the 
fcholar  who  taught  that  erudition  which  civilized  his  country, 
and  as  the  philofopher  who  met  the  horrors  of  the  block  with 
that  fortitude  which  is  equally  free  from  ollentatiou  and  en- 
thufiafm :  as  the  man  whofe  genius  overthrew  the  fabric  of 
falfe  learning,  and  whofe  amiable  tranquillity  of  temper  tri- 
umphed over  the  malice  and  injuftice  of  tyranny,"  His  Uto- 
pia may  be  regarded  as  an  ethical  as  well  as  a  political  com- 
polition.  His  hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  V,  and  Richard 
HI,  is  far  from  being  efteemed  among  the  beft  of  his  produc- 
tions— The  hiftorical  works  of  John  Rastall,  George  Lil- 
ly, and  Edward  Hall,  have  little  claim  to  notice  ;  though 
Hall  is  of  fome  ufe  to  the  antiquary  ;  by  the  attention  which 
lie  pays  to  the  variations  of  drefs  vnd  of  fafliion.' 

*  This  period  was  not  unfruitful  with  regard  to  poetic t 
writers.  John  Skelton  *  exceeded  the  licentioufiiefs  of  the 
times,  and  was  cenfured  by  his  cotemporaries.  His  charadler- 
iftic  vein  of  humour  is  capricious  and  extravagant  ;  his  iub- 
jefts  are  often  ridiculo^js  ;  and  his  matter  is  fometimes  de- 
bafed  by  his  verliiicr.tion.  In  a  lliort  ode,  which  was  com- 
pofed  by  him,  he  has  exinbited  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftru6:ure 
and  phrafeology  of  a  love-fonnet,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  Notwithftanding  his  fcuirility,  he  w^as  a 
claffical  fcholar.' 

*  Moralities  ftill  continued  to  hold  their  rank  among  the 
priiicipal  entertainments  of  the    times,  and   they  were  repre-^ 
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*  The  editor  of  the  Mufes  Library  (E.  Cooper)  calls  Skelton 
the  reftorer  of  invention  in  Englijh  poetry.  Among  his  numerous 
performances,"  The  Crown  of  Laurel,"  is  one  of  the  beil,  and 
he  difplay^  in  it  confiderablc  wit  and  humour  >  he  died  at  Well- 
rnip.dcr  Abbey,  i  ^-29, 
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fented  by  different  bodies  of  men.  When  more  regular  play3 
came  to  be  compofed,  fome  of  them  were  aded  at  the  Inns  of 
Court.  At  thefe  feminaries,  mafques  and  interludes  were  oc- 
caiionally  performed,  during  feveral  fucceeding  reigns.  The 
iirft  inllance  of  this  kind,  that  is  particularly  recorded,  occurs 
in  1527,  when  a  comedy  written  by  John  Rocs,  a  ferjeant  at 
law,  was  reprefented  in  the  great  hall  of  the  fociety  at  Gray's 
inn.' 

*  Henry  Howard*,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  a  poet  of  a  charac- 
ter far  fuperior  to  that  of  Skelton.  This  accompliflied  noble- 
man led  the  way  to  great  improvements  in  Englifh  poetry. 
Some  of  his  ftanzas  approach  to  the  eafe  and  gallantry  of 
Waller,  and  exhibit  fpecimens  of  correal  verfification,  polifti- 
ed  language,  and  mufical  modulation.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
his  tranflation  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  books  of  .  V^irgil's 
iEneid  is  the  firfl  compoiitiou  in  blank  verfe  that  occurs  in  the 
Englifh  language.' 

*  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  genius  was  of  the  moral  and  didactic 
kind ;  and  his  poems  are  more  diftinguifhed  by  good  fenfe, 
fatire  and  obfervations  on  life,  than  by  pathos  or  imagination. 
He  m.ay  juftly  be  eileemed  the  firll  polilhed  Englilli  fatiriif — 
There  was  an  inviolable  friendfhip  between  Wyat  and  Surrey, 
arififig  perhaps  chiefly  from  a  fimilarity  of  ftudies.  Beiides 
adopting  the  fame  principal  fubjed  for  their  poetry,  the  paf- 
iion  of  love,  they  were  alike  anxious  to  improve  their  native 
language,  and  to  attain  the  elegancies  of  compoiition.' 

*  Other  poets  of  this  period,  and  of  high  rank,  were  Sir 
Francis  Bryant,  the  friend  of  Wyat ,  George  Boleyn, 
Viscount  Rochford,  brother  to  Queen  Ann  Boleyn  ;  and 
Nicholas  Lord  Vaux,  an  eminent  itatefman  and  foldier — 
In  Tottel's  colleflion  of  the  poetical  writings  of  this  period, 
is  found  the  firfi:  example,  that  is  known  in  our  language,  of 
the  pure  and  unmixed   palloral.     It  is  an  example,  likewife., 

of 


*  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Englifli  Noblemen,  who  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  a  fellowftiip  with  the  mufes.  In  purity  of  language  and 
fweetnefs  of  found,  he  far  furpafied  his  cotemporaries  and  prede- 
celTors.  (E.  Cooper).  His  iraprudence,  in  adding  fome  part  of 
the  Royal  arms  to  his  own,  being  defcended  from  the  heroic  King 
Edward  I,  coft  him  his  head  j  though  juflified  by  the  Heralds. 
He  was  executed  January  19,  J  547. 
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of  extraordinary  merit.  In  eafe  of  numbers,  elgance  of  ^  ural 
allufion,  and  limplicity  of  imagery,  there  is  noth'ng  of  the 
kind  equal  to  it  in  Spencer.  The  lame  colle6lion  affords  one 
of  the  earlieft  inftances  of  the  pointed  Englifh  epigram  ;  and 
it  is  fuppofed  that  it  came  fiom  the  pen  of  8ir  Thomas  More. 
Several  poems,  which  were  chiefly  the  performances  of  his 
youth,  were  written  by  Sir  Thomas  in  his  native  tongue.' 

*  Nicholas  Grimoald  was  the  next  Englilli  poet,  after  the 
Eail  of  Surrey,,  who  wrote  in  blank  verfe  ;  he  gave  to  this 
new  mode  of  veriiiicatior),  additional  ftrength,  elegance,  and 
modulation.  Grimoald  wrote,  likewife  in  rhyme  ;  in  which 
refped  he  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries,  for  a  maf- 
terly  choice  of  chaile  exprefiion,  and  the  concife  elegancies  of 
didactic  verii^cation.  Some  of  his  couplets  have  the  fmart- 
nefs  which  marks  the  modern  ftyle  of  fententious  poetry.' 

«  Andrew  Borde,  John  Bale,  Brian  Ansley,  Andrew 
Chertsey,  Wilfrid  Holmf,  Charles  Barnsley,  and  Ed- 
ward HALiWiLLL,  were  poets  of  a  fubordinate  clafs  in  this 
period,  of  whom  it  is  fufficient  to  mention  their  names.' 

John  Heywood,  commonly  called  the  Epigrammatift,  is  re- 
prelented  by  fome  as  the  iiril  writer  of  comedies  in  England. 
Though  moralities  and  interludes  were  written  and  performed 
long  before  the  time  of  Heywood,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  he 
is  among  the  iirft  of  our  dramatifts  who  drove  the  Bible  from 
the  ftage,  and  introduced  reprefentations  of  familiar  life  and 
popular  manners.' 

*  The  poetry  of  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
was  much  declining.  The  writings  of  Sir  David  Lindsay 
were  very  numeious  and  extremely  popular,  on  account  of 
their  being  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  the  Reformation. 
Another  Scots  poet  of  this  period  was  Sir  James  Inglis.  His 
principal  performance,  the  "  Complaint  of  Scotland"  is  well 
written  for  the  time,  and  difplays  abundance  of  learning.  In 
one  of  his  compolitions  he  mentions  a  number  of  poets  of  his 
country  as  then  living,  that  is,  about  the  year  1530.  Thefe 
are,  Culrose,  Kyd,  Stewart,  Stewart  of  Lorn,  Gal- 
breith,  Kinloch,  and  Ballentyne.  Concerning  four  of 
thefe  perfons,  nothing  is  known.  Lord  Hailes  has  publifhed 
fome  pieces  of  the  Stewarts  ;  and  Ballentyne,  mull  mean  John 
Ballenden,  the  tranflator  of  He£tor  Boethius's  Hiftory  of 
Scotland,  in  which  work  he  has  interfperfed  feveral  poems, 
and  particiilarly  one  entitled  "  Virtue  and  Vyce,"  which  has 
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been  reprinted.  The  author  of  the  article  concerning  EaL 
]enden,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  reprefents  his  writings 
as  didinguifhed  bj  that  noble  enthufiafm  v/hich  is  the  verj 
Ibul  of  poefy.' 

*  About  this  time  was  produced,  by  an  unknown  writer, 
a  comedy  called  Fhiloius,  whicii  is  extremely  valuable  for  its 
curious  piclurcs  of  life,  maimers,  drefs,  and  other  circumftances 
relative  to  the  age  in  v^'hich  it  was  compofed.' 

'  x^rnong  the  number  of  noble  authors  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII,  the  names  of  Lord  Morley,  and  John  Bourchier, 
Lord  Berners,  ftill  deferve  honourable  mention.  The  former 
appears  to  have  been  a  multifarious  writer,  in  profe  andverfe  ; 
he  chielly  diitinguilhed  himfclf  as  a  tranflator,  and  certainly 
was  One  ot  the  moil  learned  noblernen  of  that  age.  The  lat- 
ter alfo  tran dated  FroiiTart's  I  .hronicle,  by  the  command  of 
the  king,  bclides  which  he  was  the  tranflator  of  fome  French, 
Italian,  and  Spaniih  novels— The  only  circumftance  that  en- 
titles John  Lord  Lumley  to  t/ie  appellation  of  an  author,  is 
his  Iiaving  trauflated  into  Englilli,  Erafmus's  Inliitution  of  a 
ChrilHun  Prince.* 

*  This  ?^ra  was  likexvife  adorned  with  fome  female  authors 
cf  high  rank.  The  principal  of  thefe  were,  Catherine  Park, 
the  lail  wife  of  Henry  VI (I,  and  Margaret  Roper,  the  fa- 
vourite daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  work^  of  the 
former,  v^hich  v/ere  partly  originals  and  partly  tranilations, 
are  entirely  of  a  religious  nature:  the  compofitions  ot  the 
latter  were  not  confined  to  the  Englifli  language ;  tor  flie 
wrote  the  Latin  with  no  fmall  decree  of  eler^ance.' 

*  Some  idea  of  the  literary  charadler  and  taite  of  an  age  may 
be  formed  from  the  nature  of  its  publications.  The  works 
iiTued  by  the  prefs,  were  numerous  ;  and  among  thefe,  contro- 
verfial  treatifes  and  devotional  wrkinirs  held  a  principal  place. 
It  is  furprifmg  what  a  num.ber  of  law  books  appeared  in  this 
period — -Magna  Charta  was  fo  often  reprinted  that  it  may 
hence  be  judged,  that  our  anceilors  were  extremely  attentive 
to,  aad  had  a  high  value  for  that  grand  feciirity  of  Englilli 
liberty.' 

*■  Sir  John  Cheke  can  never  be  mentioned  with  too  much 
refpe6l,  as  one  of  thofe  who  firfl  introduced  genuine  litera- 
ture into  this  countrye  In  a  plan  of  innovation,  which  he  had 
formed  with  regard  to  the  orthography  of  the  Englilli  language, 
he  was   oeither  fo  happy,   nor    fo  fuccefsful,  as  he  had   beeji 
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in  reftoriiig  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,' 
'  Sir  Thomas  Smitpi  alfo  direded  his  attention  to  his  na- 
tive language,  which  he  was  folicitous  ^to  refine  and  to  poliih. 
He  publiihed  a  treatife,  the  objed  of  which  was  to  promote 
the  correal  writing  of  the  Eagliih  tongue,  and  the  true  found- 
ings of  the  letters  and  words.  If  he  carried  the  matter  to 
fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  propofed  alterations  that  would  not 
be  produdive  of  much  advantage,  he  has  only  erred  in  ccmmoii 
Vv'ith  other  ingenious  and  learned  men.' 

•  Roger  Ascham  was  an  excellent  compofer  in  his  own 
tongue.  Sir  Thomas  More  excepted,  he  was  perhaps  the 
fill):  of  our  fcholars,  who  ventured  to  break  the  iliackles  of 
Latinitj,  by  publifliing  his  Toxophilus  in  Znglidi.  This 
be  did  with  a  view  of  giving  a  pure  and  corred  model  of 
Englifh  compofition,  or  rather  of  flievs^ing  how  a  fubjed  might 
be  treated  with  grace  and  propriety,  in  Englilh  as  well  as  lii 
Latin.  Kis  Vindication  of  his  condud,  in  attempting  fo  great 
an  innovation,  difplays  the  foundnefs  and  ilrength  of  his  un- 
derllanding.  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves  of  Roger  Afcham,  that 
his  philological  learning  would  have  gained  him  honour  in 
any  country ;  and  that  among  us  it  may  juftly  call  for  that 
reverence  which  all  nations  owe  to  thofe  v/ho  firft  roufe  them 
from  ignorance,  and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  literature.' 

*  The  poetical  annals  of  Edv^ard  VL  are  marked  with 
metrical  tranilations  of  various  parts  of  Scripture.  Of  thefe 
the  chief  is  the  verfification  of  the  Pfalms  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  a  performance  which  is  entitled  to  no  regard  from 
its  own  merit.  Wyat  and  Surrey  had  before  tranflated  fome 
of  the  Pfalms  into  metre  ;  but  Thomas  Sternhold  was  the 
firft  whofe  metrical  verfion  of  theui  was  ufed  in  the  church 
of  England.  His  co-adjutor,  John  Hopkins,  was"  rather  a 
better  poet  than  himfelf.  His  other  afTiltants  were,  Thomas 
Norton,  and  William  Wyttingham,  aftcrv/ards  Dean  of 
Durham.  The  fpiiit  of  verlifying  the  Pfalms,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible,  was  generally  diifufed  at  the  beginning  pf 
the  reformation  ;  and  among  the  reft  that  employed  them- 
felves  in  this  way,  were  William  Hunis,William  Baldwin, 
Francis  Seager,  and  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  aich- 
biftiop  of  Canterbury,  Another  contributor  to  the  metrical 
theology  was  Robert  Crowley,  an  Oxford  Divine;  and 
another  ftill  more  extraordinary  one  was  Christopher  Tye, 
a  Dodor  of  Mufic  at  Cambridge.    Tye  projeded  a  tranflation 
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of  the  Afls  of  the  Apofliles  into  familiar  metre,  of  which  he 
<;ompleted  onlj  the  firll  fourteen  chapters.  The  Book  of  Kings 
had  before  been  verlified  by  another  hand.  Dr.  Tye  carried 
his  abfurditv  fo  far  as  to  ftt  his  verfion  to  mufic ;  and  his  Ads 
of  the  Apoilles  were  fung  for  a  time  in  the  royal  chapel  of 
iLdward  VI.  Even  this  good  king  himfelf  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  religious  poets  of  his  reign.' 

'  A-nong  the  auonj^mous  poems  of  this,  period,  we  may 
reckon  the  nrlt  drinking  ballad  of  any  merit,  in  the  Engiiili 
language,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1551,  It  has  a  vein  of 
eaie  and  humour,  fuperior  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  thofe  times  ;  and  it  mdv  be  conlidered  as  the  parent  of  ma- 
rry pleafing  compositions,  which  have  highly  contributed  to 
con v-i vial  entertainment.  This  ballad  opens  the  fecond  act  of 
"  Gamrx::;cr  Gurton's  Needle,"  a  corned/  written  and  printed 
in  the  year  juft  mentioned,  a  id  which  was  foon  arte,  .vards 
acted  at  Chriil's -College  in  Cambridge.  It  is  the  ii.it  Eng- 
lifh  play  which  was  neither  myilery  nor  morality,  and  which 
bandies  a  comic  ftory  with  fome  difpoiition  of  plot,  and  fome 
difcrimination  of  charader.  Earlier  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  we  find  a  poet  of  the  name  of  Kelton,  who  wrote  the 
*•   Chronicle  of  the  Brutes,"  in  Eap-lilh  verfe.' 

'  King  Edward  VI.  Hands  in  the  lifl  of  royal  authors, 
and  he  is  jullly  entitled  to  that  diftia6lion.  Confideriiig  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  early  period  of  his  death, 
his  Journal  of  his  own  reign,  his  Remains,  and  his  other 
compoiitions  difplay  fuch  a  promife,  and  indeed  fuch  a  pof- 
ieflion  of  abilities,  as  add  greatly  to  the  regret  ariling  fromt 
his  premature  deceafe — The  Duke  of  Somerset  has  obtain- 
ed a,  place  among  the  noble  writers  of  the  age.  His  principal 
title  to  this  honour  is  founded  on  one  or  twp  religious  pieces, 
ivhich  were  penned  during  his  troubles. ■ — Edmund  Lord 
Sheffield  is  faid  to  have  compofed  a  book  of  bonnets  in  the 
Italian  manner — Henry  Lord  Stafford,  and  Francis 
Hastings,  fecond  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  exerted  their  talents 
only  as  tranllators.' 

'  The  female  anthers  belonging  to  this  fhort  period,  are 
conliderable  in  number,  and  eminent  for  their  ftation.  The 
principal  of  them  are.  Queen  Mary,  Lady  Jane  CtREY,  Ma- 
ry Ropzr,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Fane.  Several  other  ladies 
of  high  rank  diilinguifhed  themfelves  as  tranllators  from,  and 
into,  the    Greek    and  Latin  languages  j  among    thefe  we  find 

Lady 
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Lady  Joanna  Lumley,  and  Lady  Mary  Howard,  DutDhefa 
of  Norfolk.' 

*  Under  Queen  Mary,  notwith Handing  the  wretched  iitua- 
tion  of  the  public,  arifing  from  the  horrid  petfecutions  which 
bigotry  was  carrying  into  execution,  poetry  afl'umed  a  higher 
tone.  A  poem  was  planned,  though  not  fully  completed^ 
which  fheds  no  common  luftre  on  the  dark  interval  between 
Surrey  and  Spenser.  This  poem  was  entitled  "  A  Mirrour 
for  Magift rates,"  and  in  the  compofition  of  it  more  writers 
than  one  were  concerned.  Its  primary  inventor,  however, 
and  moft  diftinguilhed  contributor,  was  Thomas  Sackville, 
afterwards  Lord  Buckhurll  and  Earl  of  Dorfet,  and  who  in 
the  next  reign  will  come  before  us  as  the  author  of  the  iirifc 
genuine  Englifn  tragedy.  The  object  of  the  **  Mirrour  for 
Magiflrates,"  was  to  make  all  the  illuilrious  but  unfortunate 
characters  in  our  hiitory  to  pafs  in  review  before  the  poet, 
who  defcends,  like  Dante,  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  is  con- 
duded  by  Sorrow.  A  poetical  preface  called  an  *'  Induction," 
and  one  Legend,  which  is  the  life  of  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  were  the  only  parts  executed  by  Sackville.  The 
completion  of  the  whole  was  recommended  by  him  to  Bald- 
wyn,  before  mentioned,  and  George  Ferrers,  who  carried  it 
into  execution,  with  the  afliftance  of  Chu:-ichyard,  Phayer, 
Skelton,  Seagers,  and  Cavyl.  Among  thefe  finiihers  oi 
the  '*  Mirrour  for  Magiitrates,"  Ferrers  was  the  moft  emi- 
nent in  point  of  abilities  ;  but  he  compofed  no  more  than  three 
of  the  Legends,  far  the  greater  number  of  them  having  been 
written  by  Baldwyn.  As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  the  work, 
it  reits  almoit  entirely  with  Lord  Euckhurst,  whofe  Induction 
and  Story  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  contain  many  proofs  of 
ia  vigorous  fancy^  and  many  fplendid  palTages.' 

'  Another  poet  of  this  period  was  Richard  Edwards, 
whole  principal  work  was  the  "  Paradife  of  daintic  Devifes.'* 
What  chiefly  entitles  him  to  notice  is,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
earlieft  of  our  dramatic  writers,  after  the  reformation  of  the 
Britifn  itage, — In  Thomas  Tusser  we  meet  with,  perhaps, 
the  firit  exhibition  of  didaftic  poetry  in  this  country.  He  was . 
the  author  of  a  work  in  rhyme,  the  title  of  which  was,  "  Five 
Hundred  points  of  good  riufbandrie,"  and  which  has  mere  in 
it  of  the  fmiplicity  of  Hefiod,  than  of  the  ele^nce  of  Virgil. 
Indeed,  it  is  fo  deftitute  of  poetical  ornaments,  that  its  fols 
value  arifes  from   its  being  a  genuins  piilure  of  agriculture, 
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the  rural  arts,  and  the  domeftic  oeconomy  and  cuftoms  of  our 
anceftors — William  Forrest  brings  up  the  rear  of  our 
poets,  but  with  no  degree  of  fplendour.  He  compofed,  m 
odave  rhyme,  a  panegyrical  hiflory  of  the  life  of  Catherine, 
the  firfl  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  His  other  poems  do  not  de- 
fer ve  a  diifind  fpeciiication.' 

*  The  only  Scotch  poet  we  lliall  nov/  take  notice  ofj  is  Alex- 
ander Scot,  the  Anacreon  of  his  time  and  country.  If  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  be  conlidered,  liis  pieces,  are  correct  and 
elegant.  He  wrote  chieily  upon  fubjecls  of  love,  and  ftand.i 
at  the  head  of  the  ancient  minor  poets  of  Scotland.' 

Divijion  Fourth  ;  from  1558,  to  1625  ;  cr 

During  the  reigns  of  Q^.  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I, 

*  In  a  fcene  of  great  and  unavoidable  theological  difputa- 
tion,  the  fcholars  of  England  were  obliged  to  dired  their  prin-= 
cipal  attention  to  objeds  that  were  efteemed  of  infinite  im- 
portance ;  and  confequently  they  had  not  much  leifure  for 
refearches  into  the  niceties  of  languages  and  learning.  We 
have  no  names  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  can  be  compared 
with  Sir  John  Cheke,  Thomas  Smith,  and  Roger  Afcham, 
whom,  in  the  preceding  Divilion  of  this  Hiflory,  we  have 
mentioned  as  eminent  improvers  of  claffical  tafte.  Smith  and 
Afcham  may  in  part  be  conlidered  as  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ;  for  Smith's  "  Treatife  on  the  proper  mode  of 
writing  the  Engliili  language^,"  was  not  publiilied  till  the 
year  1568  ;  and  *'  Aicham's  Schoolmafler"  was  firll  printed 

*  One  circumflance,  which  'contributed  to  the  increafe  of 
knowledge  in  general,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  Engliili 
language  in  particular,  was  the  multiplicity  of  tranflation*. 
This  multiplicity  conftitutes  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  literary 
charader  of  the  age.  On  the  benefits,  which  may  be  derived 
from  tranilations,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge.  Befides  the  great 
ftore  of  materials,  fcientific,  literary,  and  entertaining,  v/hich 
they  import  into  a  country,  they  promote  a  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  from  which  they  are  made,  and 
enrich  the  tongue  into  which  they  are  rendered.  A  much 
fuperior  advantage  might  have  refulted  from  them,  at  the 
time  we  are  treating  of,  if  our  writers  had  been  better  judges 
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of  the  fubje6l,  and  if  they  had  not,  in  particular,  moft  of  them, 
entertained  an  opinion,  that  it  was  necellary  for  verlions  to 
be  ftriaij  literal.' 

*  The  Greek  authors,  which  nov7  appeared  in  Englifh  trans- 
lations, were  briefly  the  following.  Ten  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  from  a  metrical  French  verlion  of  that  work  ;  by  Ar- 
THUri  Hall  :  a  complete  and  regular  veriion  of  Homer,  from 
the  original  ;  by  George  Chapman  :  Mufaeus  (according  to 
a  poetical  paffage  of  Drayton)  ;  by  the  fame  author  :  the 
Jocalla,  or  the  PhaenilTse  of  Euripides  ;  by  George  Gas- 
coiGNE,  and  Francis  Kinwelmicrsh  :  Arillotle's  famous  trea- 
tife  on  the  ten  categories  ;  by  Barnaby  Googe  ;  feven  ora- 
tions of  Demofthenes  ;  by  Thomas  Wilson  :  Herodian's 
Hiftory,  from  a  Latin  verlion  of  Angelus  Politianus ;  by 
NiCHOLA.^.  Smith  :  Xenophon's  Inftitution  of  Cyrus,  from 
the  original ;  by  William  Bergher,  or  as  he  is  called  in  an- 
other edition  of  the  book,  Wylliam  Barkar  :  the  Table  of 
Cebes,  from  a  Latin  verfion  ;  by  Sir  Anthony  Poyngz.  It 
is  the  flril  tranflation  of  Cebes  that  appeared  in  the  EngliHi 
language.— Abraham  Flfming,  who  was  a  frequent  tranila- 
tor,  among  other  works,  produced  in  Englilli,  Aelian's  various 
Hiflory.  Something,  likewife,  of  Ifocrates  came  from  the 
fame  hand  ;  and  alfo  Synefius's  Panegyric  on  Baldnefs,  which 
had  been  brought  into  fafhion  by  Erafmus's  Encomium  on 
Folly.  Fleming  was  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the  literature 
of  his  country,  by  rendering  into  Engliih  miany  celebrated 
books,  which  had  been  written  in  Latin  about  the  fateenth 
century,  and  at  the  reiloration  of  learning. — The  only  remain- 
ing tranflation  from  the  Greek,  of  which  we  are  able  to  give 
an  account,  is  that  of  the  ten  books  of  Heliodorus's  Ethiopic 
Hiftory  •,  by  Thomas  Underdowne.  By  the  publication  of 
this  v/ork,  a  new  field  of  romance  was  opened,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fuggefted  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  fcheme  of 
his  Arcadia.' 

*  The  tranflations  from  the  Latin  poets  were  more  numer- 
ous than  from  the  Greek.  Seneca's  ten  tragedies  were  trans- 
lated by  different  poets,  at  dliFeient  times,  and  they  were 
printed  together  in  1 581.  The  Hyppolitus,  the  Medea,  the 
Hercules  Oeteus,  and  the  Agamemnon  were  tranflated  by 
John  Studley  ;  the  Odavia,  by  Thomas  Nuce,  or  Newce  ;^ 
tjie  Oedipus,  by  Alexander  Nevyle,  who,  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  produced  the   moll  fpirited  and  elegant  ver- 
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fion  in  the  coileaion  ;  the  Hercules  Furens,  the  Thjeiles  snd 
the  Troas  of  Seneca,  by  Jasper  H'  yw(»od,  fon  of  John 
Hejwood  the  Epigrammatiil ;  and  laftly,  the  Thebais,  by 
Thomas  Nlwton   the  publifher  of  the  whole.' 

^  Early  in  Queeti  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  firft  fqur  books  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphofis  were  tranflated  by  Arthur  Golding  ; 
and  in  a  Hiort  time  afterwards,  he  completed  the  whole  His 
ilyle  is  poetical  and  fpiritcd ;  he  excelled  many  of  his  cotem- 
poi  aries  as  a  tranflator  ar,d  a  poet  ;  his  veifions  of  many 
modern  Latin  writers  were  then  of  confiderable  utility,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  condition  and  opinions  of  the  times. 
The  Fr.fti  of  Ovid  were  rendered  into  Engfifh  verfe  by  an 
author  whofe  name  does  not  appear  ;  and  Thomas  U  nDEk- 
DoWNE  not  o'lly  gave  a  trauflation  of  the  Ibis,  but  illuftra^ed 
it  W'tii  amiotiitions — CnRiSTr-pHER  Marlol  was  fo  void  of 
principle  and  dexencj^  as  to  tranflate  the  elegies  of  the  fame 
poet ;  the  elegant  language  of  which  can  make  no  atonement 
for  their  obfcenities — Ovid's  Remedy  of  Love  met  with  an 
anonymous  tranllator.     A  verflon  of  the  Heroical  Epifdes  was 

publilhed  by  Thomas  Tuberville ^There  exifls,    it  is  faid, 

one  of  Ovia's  Epillles  tranflated  by  the  accomplilhed  Earl  of 
EOcx.  But  if  it  could  be  recovered,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would^  only  be  valued  as  a  curiolity  ;  linee  it  is  apparent, 
from  a  few  of  his  Sonnets,  Vviii^h  are  preferved  in  the  Alh- 
molean  Pvlufeum,  that  he  was  not  endued  v/ith  a  poetic  ge- 
nius— Finally.  Ovid's  three  firft  books  of  his  Triltia  were 
tranflated  by  Thomas  Churchyard  ' 

*  Great  attention  was  alfo  paid  to  the  prince  of  Latin  poets, 
Virgil.  Thomas  Phayer,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Di- 
vifioD,  had  tranflated  in  the  reign  of  Q^Mary,  the  feven  firil 
books  of  the  jSneid.  He  afterwards  fiidfhed  the  eighth  and 
ninth  books,  but  died  foon  after  he  had  begun  the  tenth.  Ihii 
imperfed  work,  after  a  fpace  of  more  than  tv*'enty  years, 
was  completed  by  Thomas  Twyne.  To  the  four  laft  books 
of  Virgil,  Twyne  added  a  tranflation  of  Maph^eus's  fupple- 
mei.tal  book  The  reafon  of  Phayer's  undertaking  this  verfionj, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  to  infpire  the  young  nobi- 
lit'/j  gentrj^,  and  ladies  cf  this  cour.try  with  a  fenfe  of  the 
riches  of  their  native  tongue,  and  to  ihew,  that  the  Englifh 
language  was  not,  as  too  many  thought,  incapable  of  proprie- 
ty and  elegance. — Robekt  Stanyhukst,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
plfo  tranflated  the  foujf  firft  books  of  the  ^neid  into  Englifli 
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iicxameters.  He  was  more  unfortunate  in  the  meafure  of 
his  verlification  than  his  predeceiTors,  and  he  was  not  equal 
to  them  in  other  refpefts — The  Bucolics  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil  were  tranflated  as  literal  as  poffible,  by  rendering  verfe 
for  verfe^  in  the  regular  Alexandrine  without  ihjme,  by  A- 
BRAHAM  Fuming;  he  afterwards  publilhed  feparately  the 
Alexis  of  Virgil,  tranflated  into  Euglilh  hexameters,  verfe 
for  verfe. — Edmund  Spenser  condefcended  to  tranflate, 
though  in  a  vague  and  paraphraftical  manner,  the  Culex  af- 
cribed  to  Virgil.' 

*  Thomas  Drant  publiflied  a  tranflation  of  the  two  books 
of  Korace's  Satires^  which  w^as  followed  by  the  Epiftles,  and 
the  Art  of  Poetry.  The  tranflator  was  at  firfl  very  paraph raf- 
tical,  but  afterwards  endeavoured,  to  be  fo  literal  as  well 
nigh  to  render  word  for  word,  and  line  for  line.  Timothy 
Kendall  did  not  obtain  much  glory  by  the  fpecimens  which 
he  exhibited  of  his  application  to  claffical  literature.  His  per- 
formance cannot  llriftly  be  called  a  tranflation  of  Martial.  be«« 
eaufe  it  includes  epigrams  from  many  other  writers,  modern 
as  well  as  ancient-  Martial,  however,  forms  the  principal  ba~ 
fis  of  thework.' 

*  Marloe  gave  a  verlion  in  blank  verfe  of  the  firfl:  book  of 
Lucan.  His  death  prevented  his  carrying  on  the  defign,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I,  was  completed  by  Georgi-  Chap- 
man, but  in  a  very  inferior  manner. — The  Thebais  of  Statius, 
was  tranflated  by  Thomas  Nev,  ton.' 

*  Befides  the  tranflation  of  the  ancient  Latin  clafiic  poets, 
verfions  were  not  uncommon  from  fome  of  the  modern  poeti- 
cal writers  in  the  fame  language.  Among  others,  Mantuan, 
who    had    acquired  the  rank  of   a  elaflic,   v^^as    tranflated  by 

TuBERviLLE Another  favourite  author,  among  the  Engliih 

fcholars  in  this  period,  was  Palingenius,  whofe  "  Zodiac" 
was  rendered  into  Englifli  verfe  by  Bai  naby  Googe  ;  and 
the  tranflation  had  the  good  fortune  of  the  original,  to  be  ve- 
ry much  admired.' 

*  The  tranflations  from  the  ancient  Latin  profe  writers 
were  not  fo  numerous  as  from  the  poets.  Golding,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  with  due  refpeft,  enlarged  the 
knpwledge  of  the  treafures  of  antiquity,  by  his  verfions  of 
jufl:in's    Hifl;ory,    Caeiar's    Commentaries,   and  Seneca's   fine 

.  moral  treatife  on  Benefits.  Works  of  lefs  confequence,  ren- 
f^ered  into  Englifh  by  Gelding,  were  Pomponius  Mela's  G^o-; 

i   2  g^-P^iJ. 
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graphj,  and  the  '<  Polj^hiftory"  of  Solinus.— Cicero's  Oration 
for  Archias  was  traiiflated  by  Drant — Abraham  Fleming 
puLlifhed  a  tranflation  of  certain  felecl  epiftles  of  Cicero,  and 
afterwards  gave  a  large  colle6bion  from  the  fame  author,  to 
which  were  added  letters  of  Pliny,  and  of  other  writers. — 
Tuily's  offices  were  tranflated  by  Nicholas  Grimald,  a  poet 
of  the  age  ;  and  fo  adapted  was    the  book    to  general  inftruc- 

tion,  that    it  was   feveral    times  reprinted One  of  the  moft 

important  tranflations  of  this  period,  was  that  of  the  four  iirtt 
books  of  Tacitus,  and  the  life  of  Agricola,  by  Sir  Henry  Sa- 
ViLLE.  This  tranflation  was  accompanied  with  notes  ;  which 
were  deemed  of  fuch  confequence,  that  they  were  afterwards 
rendered  into  Latm  by  Gruther,  and  publiihed  at  Amfterdam.* 
*  The  books  that  were  chiefly  rendered  into  Englifh  fiom 
Italian  and  French  authors,  were  of  the  fi£litious  aud  narra- 
tive kind.  Among  the  productions  of  this  nature,  thofe  of 
Eoccace  were  the  moll  dillinguilhed  favourkes  •,  and  the  ver- 
fions  made  from  diiTerent  parts  of  his  works,  were  very  nu- 
merous. Indeed  the  Italian  language  now  began  to  be  fo 
fafhionable,  that  Didionaries  and  Grammars  of  it,  written  in 
Englifh,  became  common  publications.  1  he  principal  peifons 
who  figured  as  translators,  were  Gl.orG;:.  Gascoigne,  Geof- 
FRY   Fenton,  Thomas  Tub.rvilll.,  George   Wh.  tstone^ 

Sir   jAMf;s  Harrington,   and   Edward   Fairfax One  of 

the  works  tranflated  by  Gafcoigne,  is  a  comedy  of  Arioflo's 
called  ^'  Suppoiiti,"  which  was  a61:ed  at  Gray's  Inn.  This 
tranflation  is  in  profe ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  it  was  the 
iirfl  comedy  in  profe  which  v/as  compofed  in  our  language, 
and  exhibited  upon  our  ilage — The  mofl  valuable  of  Fenton's 
various  performances,  was  his  verfion  of  the  twenty  books  of 
Guiceiardin's  Hifcory  of  Italy  ;  for  in  this  he  prefented  to  his 
readers  not  fidion  but  truth;  and  truth,  too,  of  the  firfl 
importance  — Sir  Jam.es  Harrington's  tranflation  of  Arioflo's 
Orlando  Furiofo,  was  a  great  undertaking  ;  and  though  it  is 
neither  executed  with  fpirit  nor  with  accuracy,  it  contributed 
to  enrich  our  poetry  with  new  flores  for  the  imagination, 
both  of  the  romantic  and  comic  fpecies.  A  wonderful  union 
was  prefented  to  the  reader  of  Gothic  machinery  and  familiar 
manners Edward  Fairfax  concludes  the  lift  of  poetical  trans- 
lators, with  no  fmall  degree  of  eminence  and  celebrity.  As 
he  lived  till  the  year  1632,  he  is  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  poets  of  James  the  Firit's  time.     The  grand  work,  upon 

which 
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which  his  reputation  wholly  depends,  the  tranflation  of  Taff3's 
**  Jerufalem  delivered,"  was  pertbrmed->by  him  in  very  early 
life,  and  was  publillied  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  whoiii 
it  was  dedicated.  It  undoubtedly  ftands  at  the  head  of  the 
poetical  veriions  of  that  lera.  This  tranHation  is  particularly 
diftinguiihed  by  the  harmony  of  its  verlification,  in  which 
refpetc  he  ranks  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  a  level  with 
Speiifer.  Waller  acknowledged  that  he  had  learned  his  num- 
bers from  Fairfax.' 

*  In  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  beft  ftories  of  the 
early  and  original  novelties  of  Italy,  in  one  form  or  other,  were 
given  in  an  Englifh  dreG.  The  verfions  from  French  authors 
were  lef*  frequent,  and  for  the  mofi  part  of  lefs  importance.. 
With  regard  to  tranflations  from  the  ancient-,  %r  Warton  has 
remarked,  thatalmoll  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  claffiC3  appear- 
ed before  the  year  1600  1  he  remark  we  conilder  as  too 
general.  Were  we  to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  them,  it 
would  be  feen,  that  many  of  the  fineft  claffic  writers,  both  in 
prole  and  verfe,  were  left  untranflated.' 

'  Imperfedl  as  the  multifarious  tranflations  of  this  period 
were,  they  contributed,  amongll  other  cauies,  to  CTicite  a  fpi- 
rit  of  criticifm,  and  an  attention  to  the  laws  of  compolition. 
This  fpirit,  however,  had  been  previoufly  difplayed  by  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  age,  of  whom  little  notice  had  been  taken,  till 
Mr  Warton  drew  him  out  of  obfcurity.  It  is  Tkom/s  W^il- 
SON*,  whoin  (^Mary's  reign,  (though  he   flourilhed  chiefly 


*  This  great  improver  of  the  Englifli  language  was  a  native  of 
Lincolnfliire,  and,  in  1541,  was  admitted  a  Icholar  of  King's  Col- 
lege, in  Cambridge.  He  became  fellow  of  the  College,  and 
whillt  he  refided  at  the  Univerfity,  was  tutor  to  the  two  celebrated 
youths,  Henry  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Charles  Brandon,  his 
brother.  In  due  courfe,  he  took  the  degree  of  Dodor  of  Laws, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  ordinary  mailers  of  requcfls,  and 
mailer  of  St  Catherine's  Hofpital  near  the  Tower.  Being  a  man 
of  buflnefs  as  well  as  learning,  he  was  at  times  employed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  ambaflador  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  into  the 
low  countries.  At  length  he  rofc  to  be  a  fecretary  of  flate,  and  a 
privy  counfellor.  In  1579  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Durham, 
and  died  in  158 1.  It  is  faid,  that  Dr  Wilfon  was  endued  with  an 
nncoramon    flrength  of  memory,  and  that  this  enabled  him  to  aci 

I  with 
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in  Elizabeth's)    publiihed  an  Art  of  Rhetoric  in  Englilli A 

techiiical  and  elementary  manual,  in  our  own  tongue,  written 
by  LlonaRD  Cox,  had  indeed  appeared  many  years  before  ; 
"but  VViifon's  treatife  is  more  liberal  and  dilcurfive.  It  has 
the  merit  of  having  illuftrated  the  arts  of  eloquence  by  ex- 
ample, and  of  having  examined  and  afcertaiaed  the  beauties  of 
compoiition  with  the  fpeculative  fkill  and  fagacity  of  a  critic  : 
fo  that  this  work  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  firfl  fyftem 
of  criticifm  that  appeared  in  our  language.  The  four  parts 
belonging  to  elocution  he  ftates  to  be  plainnefs,  aptnefs,  com- 
poiidon,  and  exornation,  and  has  fome  excellent  obfervations 
on  iimplicity  of  fSiyle.  Among  other  leflons,  this,  he  fays, 
Ihould  be  firfl;  learned,  never  to  aifect  any  llrange  inkhorn 
terms,  but  to  fpeak  as  is  commonly  received  ;  and  he  llrong- 
iy  condemns  tliofe  writers  who  feek  fo  far  for  outlandilh  Eng- 
lilL,  that  they  altogether  forget  their  mother  tongue.  It  ap- 
pears from  tie  work,  that  to  write  elegantly  in  Englifb  now 
began  to  be  faiiiionable,  and  to  meet  v/ith  the  higheft  ap- 
plaufe.' 

'  Another  compoiition  of  a  fimilar  nature  w^ith  Wilfon's 
Art  of  Rhetoric,  though  more  confined  in  its  object,  was  PuT- 
tenham's  *'  Art  of  Englilh  Poefy."  Puttenham  had  right 
notions  of  the  true  character  of  a  poet,  which  is,  to  be  pofielT- 
ed  of  a  creative  genius.  Accordingly,  he  commonly  ufes  the 
word  *'  Maker"  for  poet ;  and  he  was  the  firft  author  that 
brought  this  expreffion  into  fafliion,  the  fignificancy  of  which 
has  been  much  commended  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Ben  John- 
Ion.  lmperfe<fl;  as  Puttenham's  work  is  upon  the  whole,  it  Vv'as 
the  onlj^  piece  .of  poetical  criticifm  of  any  confequence,  thaf 
England  produced  for  a  long  period.  Indeed,  nothing  of  im- 
portance appeared  on  the  fubjed,  till  Dryden  began  to  write 
his  prefaces.' 

*  During  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Engliili  language  was  car- 
ried by  fome  writers  to  a  high  degree  of  perfe61;ion.  There  have 
not  been  wanting  perfons  who  have  thought,  that  our  native 
ton-xuc  then   rofe  to  the  oreateil  excellence  which  it  has  ever 

attained: 


vtith  remnrkable  difnatcli  in  bis  negociations.  He  was  the  author 
«>f  vaiious  other  works  befides  the  two  which  we  had  occafion  to 
mention,  and  was  one  of  the  mofl:  acco-nplirtied  fcholars  or  h?? 
lim?.  New  Ann'.  Ri:o. 
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attained  ;  and  Dr  Johnfon,  we  believe,  has  exprefled  the  fams 
opinion.  In  this  opinion,  howev^er,  we  do  not  agree,  though 
we  are  fenfible  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  a  few  individuals. 
Amongft  thefe,  particular  pxaifes  are  due  to  llic  )  ard  Hooke;,, 
a  celebrated  divine.  He  exhibited  a  fine  model  of  the  reafoning 
fiile  in  his  famous  ^•'  Ecclefiadical  PoUty  ;"  a  work  that  re- 
fiecls  high  credit  on  his  powers  of  reafoning,  and  the  extent 
of  his  literature.  In  this  admirable  prcdudion  he  fet  a  noble 
example  to  his  fuccciT^rs  j  an  example  whiph  was  fuccefafulij 

followed  by'  a    Chi]linp;worth,  a  Locke,  and  a    Hoadly Sir 

'Walter  Ralmgh  afforded  feveral  proofs,  in  this  reign,  of 
that  dignity  of  compofition  which  he  afterwards  difplayed  i-i 
his  [iiilory  of  the  World. — William  Perkins,  an  eminent  Di- 
vine at  Cambridge,  is  faid  to  have  written  the  bell  langna::^e 
of  any  of  that  age  or  the  next,  and  that  many  paifages  in  his 
writings  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the  bed  authors  in  modern  times.' 

*  Some  of  the  ftatefmen  of  Elizabeth's  reign  excelled  in  the 
propriety,  freedom,  and  ftrength  of  their  ftvle.  This  was  the 
cafe  with-RoE;  rt  Dlv.  feux  Earl  of  EfTex ;  Robert  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicefter  ;  and  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Karl  of  ^Suf- 
fex.  Of  ail  the  illuttrious  charaders  of  this  period,  none,  v^'ith 
refpe':!;  to  E  igli  h  compbrition,  was  equal  to  the  Earl  of  Elfex, 
the  Queen's  unfortunate  favourite.  In  a  variety  of  inflances 
he  gave  ample  proofs  of  his  being  both  a  vigorous  and  an. 
elegant  writer.  Indeed,  public  men  may  be  more  likely  to 
excel  in  this  refpe^l;  than  mere  fcholars.  The  latter,  being 
confined  to  their  clofets,  contraft  a  formality  and  fliifnefs 
of  llyle  ;  and  this  v/as  particularly  the  cafe,  when  the  learn- 
ed by  profeliion  did  not  lb  generally  mix  with  the  world,  as 
is  cuitomary  at  prefent.  But  thofe* who  are  engaged  in  the 
grand  fcenes  of  buiinefs,  who  have  their  talents  called  into 
exer  :ife  by  frequent  and  Itriking  emergencies,  and  vAio  follow 
the  di£lates  of  their  immediate  feelings,  provided  they  have 
had  a  tolerable  education,  acquire  an  eafe  and  variety  of  ex- 
prefhon,  which  the  others  cannot  rejidily  attain.' 

*  Englilh  Poetry    afuimed  a  peculiar  importance    and  cha- 
racter in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    This  was  owing  to  a  variety 

of  caufcs  and  circumflances The  ape  we  are  treating  of  has 

often  been  called  the  golden  age  of  our  poetry  ;  and,  if  this 
may  not  be  true  in  the  ilrifteit  fenfe,  it  was  certainly  a  very 
poetical  asra,  and  few  periods  can  be  mentioned  in  our  hiilory, 
\y-hich  fhine  in  that  view  with  fuperior  luftre.     The  principal 

features. 
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features,  that  ftrike  us  in  the  poetry  of  the  times,  are  the 
predominancy  of  fables,  iidion,  and  fancy,  and  a  fondnefs  for 
iiiteretliag  adventures  and  pathetic  events.  This  charaderif- 
tic  diftinclion  may  be  chieHy  referred  to  the  following  prin- 
ciples, which  were  fometimes  blended,  and  fometimes  had  a 
tingle  operation.  The  p?-inciples  we  fpeak  of  were  the  revival 
and  vernacular  veriions  of  the  dailies  ;  the  vifionary  reveries 
or  rehnements  of  falf^  philofophy  ;  a  degree  of  fuperftition, 
fuificient  for  the  purpofes  of  poetry  ;  the  adoption  of  the  ma- 
chineries of  romance  ;  and  the  frequency  and  improvement  of 
allegoric  exhibitions  in  the  popular  fpe^acles.' 

*  Many  circumftances  contributed  to  give  a  defcriptive,  a 
pi(3;urefque,  and  figurative  call  to  the  poetical  language  of  our 
country  ;  and  even  the  profe  coaipolitions  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
took  a  tinclure  from  the  fame  caufes.  In  the  mean  while, 
general  knowledge  v/as  widely  and  rapidly  increaling.  Books 
began  to  be  multiplied,  and  many  ufeful  and  rational  topics 
had  been  difcuffed  in  our  ov/n  tongue.  Science,  at  the  fame 
time,  had  not  made  fuch  great  advances  as  to  damp  the  fpirit 
of  invention  (iiflion).  On  the  whole,  we  Vv^ere  now  arrived 
at  a  period  that  was  eminently  propitious  to  original  and  true 
poetry.  It  was  a  period  in  v;hich  genius  was  rather  direded 
than  governed  by  judgment  ;  and  in  which  talle  and  learning 
had  fo  far  only  difciplincd  imagination,  as  to  fuffer  its  exceffes 
to  pafs  without  cenlure  or  controul,  for  the  fake  of  the  beau- 
ties to  which  they  were  allied.* 

*  At  the  time  when  the  objects  pointed  out  by  us  were  caK 
culated  to  have  a  powerful  operation  upon  the  nature  and  cha- 
rader  of  our  poetry,  a  genius  of  the  firil  order  arofe,  who  was 
animated  with  a  full  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  the  age,  and  capa- 
ble of  painting  it  in  all  its  energy.  This  genius  was  Spenser, 
and  the  produdion  Vv^e  allude  to,  his  **  Faery  ^leene.'''' — It 
was  not  to  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  even  to  Tallb,  that  Spenfer 
looked  up  for  a  model ;  but  to  Ariofto  :  and  it  v/as  confe- 
quently  his  intention  to  produce  a  poem  which  ihould  con- 
lift  of  allegories,  enchantments,  and  romantic  expeditions,  con- 
duced by  knights,  giants,  magicians,  and  li£litious  beings.  If 
he  v*^as  biameable  in  this  refpecfs  the  fault  is  not  fo  much  to 
be  imputed  to  himfelf,  as  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It 
was  natural  for  him  to  follow  the  mode  of  compolition  which 
then  was  molt  admired,  and  to  adopt  thofe  laws  of  tafte, 
which    Italian  critics   had  approved  :  for  Italy,   not  France, 

was 
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i 
was  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  arbiter  of  elegance  ;  and  in  Italy 
Arioflo  was  greatly  preferred  to  TaiTo.  Whether  this  opinion 
was  juft  or  not,  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  determine.  It 
is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  it  was  embraced 
by  Spenfer ;  and  that  upon  this  principle,  the  plan  of  his 
grand  poem,  the  Fairy  Queen,  was  framed. — In  powers  of 
invention  and  richnefs  of  fancy,  he  has  fcarcely  ever  been  ex- 
ceeded. To  the  difplay  of  thefe  talents,  the  fubjeds  he  was 
led  to,  by  the  failiionable  reading  of  the  times,  were  peculiarly 
accommodated.  There  could  not  be  more  admirable  inftru- 
ments  in  the  hands  of  a  genuine  poet,  than  the  adventures  and 
manners  of  chivalry,  and  the  fuperftitions  and  enchantments 
of  the  dark  ages.  They  gave  fcope  for  all  the  wildnefs  and 
beauty  of  imagery,  and  for  all  the  fplendour  and  majefty  of 
defcription  ;  circum  fiances,  of  which  Spenfer  has  availed  him- 
felf  in  the  higheft  degree.  As,  therefore,  his  Fairy  Queen 
comes  recommended  to  us  by  fo  many  excellencies,  it  may  be 
thought  furprJling,  that  at  prefent  it  flionld,  comparatively, 
have  only  a  fmall  number  of  readers.  But  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  feveral  caufes.  The  culloms  and  manners 
defcribed  by  Spenfer  are  vanifhed  away,  and  confequently  are 
little  underftood  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.  His  allufions,  like- 
wife,  are  often  too  abllrufe  and  learned  for  common  apprehen- 
lion  ;  and  fome  degree  of  obfoletenefs  hangs  upon  his  language. 
Nor  IS  allegorical  poetry  adapted  to  the  general  underllanding. 
Hence  it  is  that  Spenfer,  with  all  his  merit,  can  only  be  the 
lafting  favourite  of  the  few,  who,  by  reading  and  true  tafte^ 
are  fully  qualified  to  appreciate,  and  to  feel,  his  tranfcendent 
beauties.  By  fuch  perfons,  he  will  be  admired  and  applaud- 
ed, fo  long  as  poetry  fhall  continue  to  be  the  objed  of  admira- 
tion   and  applaufe Various    other   poems  were  written  by 

him,  belides  the  Fairy  Queen,  among  which  the  "  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,"  has  excited  the  greateft  attention.  By 
the  admirers  of  paftoral  poetry  it  has  always  been  held  in 
high  eftimation,  and  it  has  no  fmall  merit  of  its  kind.  It  has 
been  the  fubjed  of  imitation  to  fucceeding  writers  ;  and  the 
fame  has  been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  his  "  Aftrophel,"  or 
Elegy  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  is  a  paftoral  ele- 
gy ;  and  we  know  that  paftoral  elegies  have  been  fabricated  m 
this  country,  by  a  long  train  of  veriifiers,  till  they  have  be- 
come infignificant,  and  even  difgufting.  It  need  not  be  added, 
that  we  except  the  Lycidas  of  Milton.' 

k  'So 
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*  So  flrongly  was  the  age  of  Elizabeth  devoted  to  poetry, 
that  poetical  publications  were  more  numerous  than  thofe  of 
any  otiier  fpecies  of  compofition  in  our  language.  One  efFed  of 
this  taile  in  the  nation  was,  that  there  were  two  collections  of 
*•  Flowers"  f^^le'rhed  from  the  works  of  the  moft  fafnionable 
poets.  The  iiril  was  entitled,  '*  England's  Parnalfus  ;"  and 
the  other,  "  Belvldere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Mufes."  The 
former  had  the  fuperioritj,  both  in  point  of  method  and  fe- 
leiSlion.  Thus  a  cuftom  was  begun,  which  in  our  own  time,  has 
been  carried  to  a  blameable  excefs.  If  fuch  compilations  are 
not  wholly  dertitute  of  utility,  they  have  the  difad vantage  of 
contributing  to  the  number  of  fuperficial  readers,  and  of  pre- 
venting many  authors  from  being  entirely  read,  the  whole  of 
whofe  produdlons  might  juuly  claim  a  diligent  perufai.' 

*  It  will  not  be  expected,  that  we  fnould  endeavour  to  recite 
the  names  of  all  the  writers  of  general  poetry,  that  appeared 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Several  of  them,  though  ap- 
plauded by  their  cotemporaries,  are  now  found  to  have  been 

entitled  to    no  more  than  a  frnall  degree  of  praife George 

G^scoiGNEjin  addition  to  his  merit  as  atranflator  and  adrama^ 
tilt,  may  here  be  mentioned  as  having  been  eileeaied  one  of  the 
belt  love  poets  of  his  time.  He  attained  alfo  fome  reputation, 
as  a  fcitirift. — Gabriel  Harvey  deferves  to  be  remembered 
with  refpecl,  on  account  of  a  copy  of  verfes  written  by  bim, 
figaed  Hobbinol,and  which  is  prefixed  to  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen, 
it  has  even  been  faid  that  this  poem,  if  he  had  compofed 
noching  elie,  would  have  rendered  him  immortal.  Grorge 
TuBLRViLLt's  compofitions,  befides  his  tranflations,  were  of 
various  kinds ;  fnch  as  epitaphs,  epigrams,  fongs,  and  fonnets  ; 
■and  poems  defcribing  the  places  and  manners  of  the  country 
ot  Ruffia,  where  he  redded  for  a  time,  as  fecretary  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Randolph.  He  v/a^s  one  of  thofe  wlio  endeavoured  to  re- 
fine the  Eiigliih  Hyle Siii  John  Harrington  deferves  little 

notice' as   a   poec,   independently  of  his  tranflation  of  Arioilo. 

His  Epigrams,  however,  are  not  deftitute  of  wit If,  amidil 

fo  many  claims  to  admiration  and  applaufe.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  i-.  to  be  fpoken  of  as  a  poet,  his  title  -to  that  ap- 
pellation belongs  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  for  his  poetical 
pieces  \vere  entirely  the  arnufements  of  his  youth,  his  attention 
being  foon  directed  to  luperior  puriults.' 

*  There  is  fome  diTnculty  in  afcertaining  tlie  exafl  propor- 
tion of  fame  due  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,   as  a  poet.     He  was  3 

paffionattt 
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paffionate  admirer  of  the  art  of  poetrj,  and  his  procuftlons  in 
this  way  were  very  numerous.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  the  Roman 
meafures  of  verfe  into  our  language,  thofe  meafures  not  a- 
greeing  with  the  genius  of  the  Englilh  tongue.' 

'  Joseph  Hall,  who,  in  procefs  of  time  became  fuccePave- 
ly  Bilhop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  is  entitled  to  particular 
diiiiiiiiion  as  a  fatiric  poet.  At  the  beginning  of  his  cele- 
brated '*  Virgidepiiar  11771, ''''  he  claims  the  honour  of  having  led 
the  way  in  tins  fpecies  of  compoiition  ; 

*'   I  ^rft  adventure,  follow  me  wno  h'il:, 

^'  And  be  rhe  fecond  Englilh  fatyiift." 
This  aiTertion  of  our  poet  is  not  flri6l1y  true  ;  for  there 
were  various  fatirical  writings  previouily  to  his  appearance. 
But  he  was  the  iiril  who  diilinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  legitimate 
fatirift,  upon  the  claffic  model  of  Juvenal  and  Perlias,  with  an 
intermixture  of  fome  llrokes  in  the  manner  of  Horace.  Suc- 
ceeding authors  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  pattern  fet 
them  by  Plall.' 

*  Sir  Richard  Maitland  was  the  principal  Scotch  ver- 
nacular poet  of  this  period.  His  produdlions  were  various, 
and  are  read  v^ith  pleafure  by  thofe  who  are  competent  maf- 
ters  of  the  local  and  obfolete  language  in  which  they  are 
written — Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery, and  John  Rolland,  may  be  paffed  over  without 
farther  notice  ;  nor  is  it  merit,  but  rank,  that  induces  us  to 
mention  James  VL  of  Scotland.  He  publilhed  in  1585,  "  The 
Eifayes  or  a  Prentife  in  the  divine  Arte  ot  Poeiie  ;"  and  in 
1 591,  "  His  Majeflies  poetical  Exercifes  at  vacant  Floures." 
King  James  a6led  the  critic  as  well  as  the  poet.  At  the  end 
of  the  firfi  of  thefe  performances  are,  "  Rewlis  and  Cautelis 
of  Scottis  Poeiie,"  which,  f^iys  Mr  Pinkerton,  are  curious, 
though  ilupid.' 

*  We  clofe  the  fabje^l  of  the  poetry  of  tliis  period  with 
fome  view  of  it,  as  difplayed  in  the  dramatic  form.  The  firil 
regular  tragedy  which  England  produced  v/as  early  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  ;  and  this  was  the  Gorhoduc  of  Thomas  Sacx- 
viLLE,  Lord  Buckhurfl.  It  is  written  iw  blank  verfe,  divided 
into  a6ls  and  fcenes,  and  cloathed  in  all  the  formalities  of  the 
legitimate  drama.  The  firll  exhibition  of  it^was  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  tlie  fludents  of  that  Society,  as 
-part  of  the  eii'iertainmcnt   of  a    grand  Chi  ill  mas  ;  and  in  J  a- 

k.  2  ^   nuary 
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nuaiy,  1 561-2,  it  was  again  reprefented  before  the  Queen  at 
Whitehall.  It  was  not  intended  for  the  prefs,  but  having 
been  furreptitioufly  and  carelef  ly  printed,  a  corred  edition 
was  given  in  157 1.  Though  this  tragedy  never  was  a  fa- 
vourite, even  among  our  anceftors,  and  has  long  fallen  into  ge- 
neral oblivion,  the  language  of  it  has  great  purity  and  per- 
fpicuity,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  tumid  phrafeology 
which  afterwards  took  place  among  our  dramatic  poets.  Eve- 
ry fcene  of  the  Gorboduc  is  marked  with  Sackville's  charac- 
teriftical  manner,  w^hich  confifls  in  a  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  and 
a  command  of  numbers,  fuperior  to  the  tone  of  his  times.' 

*  Christopher  MAKLOt,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as 
a  tranflator,  appeared  with  greater  luftre  as  a  dramatic 
poet.  Six  tragedies  v/ere  written  by  hmi,  and  he  began  a  fe- 
venth,  which  was  completed  by  another  hand.  It  is  remark- 
able, and  indicates  the  credulous  ignorance  of  the  age,  that  the 
fubjedl;  of  one  of  his  pieces  iliould  be  the  Tragical  Hiftory  of 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  John  Fauftus.  Marloe's  chief  fault 
in  defcription  is  an  indulgence  of  the  florid  ftyle,  and  an  ac- 
cumulation of  conceits,  refulting,  however,  from  a  warm  and 
brilliant  fancy.  It  has  even  been  faid  of  him,  that  he  bore 
fome  refemblance  to  the  incomparable  Shakefpeare.  The  tra- 
gedy of  Dido,  left  incomplete  by  Marloe,  was  iiniflied  by 
by  Thomas  Nashb,  who  was  likewife  the  author  of  a  comedy. 
— GtORGE  Whetstoxe  was  a  writer  upon  various  fubjefts 
in  profe  ;  but  his  poetical  compofitions  were  of  too  quaint 
and  pedantic  a  nature,  to  deferve  the  attention  of  pofterity. 
His  comedy,  **  Promos  and  C^aiTandra,"  no  otherwife  deferves 
to  be  noticed,  than  as  it  is  faid,  that  Shakefpeare  founded  upon 
it  his  **  Meafure  for  Meafure."  Beiides  other  works,  Whet- 
ftone  drew  up  a  life  of  George  Gascoigne,  who  claims  a 
place  among  our  dramatic  poets,  not  only  as  the  tranflator  of 
the  '*  Jocafla"  of  Euripides,  and  the  '*  Suppofes"  of  Ariofto, 
but  as  the  author  of  a  tragi-comedy,  called, the  Glafs  of  Go- 
vernment," and  a  Mafque,  entitled,  "  The  Princely  Pleafures 
of  Kennelworth  Caflle."  This  Mafque  is  compofed  partly 
in  profe,  and  partly  in  rhyme  ;  and  is  a  1  elation  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kennelworth,  by  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicefter,  in  the  month  of  July,  1575.—- 
JoHN  Lilly  wrote  a  number  of  comedies,  which  were  afted 
before  the  Queen,  and  feem  to  have  been  much  applauded  in 
their  day.     He  has  been   highly  extolled  as  a  reformer  and 

purifier 
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purifier  of  the  Englifh  language  ;  but  the  affe6led  turn  of  his 
compofitions,  and  efpecially  of  his  '*  Euphues,"  a  romance, 
does  not  give  credit  to  fuch  an  encomium. — Another  comic 
writer  of  this  reign  was  Robert  Greln.  tie  was  a  man  of 
great  humour  and  drollery,  and  bj  no  means  deficient  in  point 
of  wit;  which  talents,  however,  were  proftitutcd  bj  him  to 
the   bafe  purpofes   of  vice  and  obfcenity.     It  is  faid  of  him, 

that  he  was  the  firji  atithor  who  wrote  for    bread Geokge 

Plele  exercifed  his  abilities  for  the  ftage  in  a  dijferenc  form. 
His  "  Arraignment  of  Paris"  v/as  a  dramatic  Padoral  ;  his 
"  Edward  the  Firft"  an  hiflorical  play  ;  and  his  **  Kiiig 
David  and  Fair  Bethfabe,"  a  tragedy.  He  wrote,  like- 
wife,  another  tragedy,  called  "  The  Turkilh  Matiomet, 
and  Hyren  the  fair  Greek,"  which  has  not  been  printed* 
The  ftory,  no  doubt,  is  the  fame  as  that,  upon  which  Dr. 
Johnfon's  "  Irene"  is  founded.  Other  poems  were  written  by 
Peele,  and  it  has  been  admitted,  that  he  was  a  good  pailoral  poet.' 

*  But  all  the  dramatic  authors,  we  have  mentioned,  and  the 
luftie  they  flied  on  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  of  little 
figniiicance,when  compared  with  the  glory,  which  was  reflected 
upon  it  by  its  having  produced  Shakesfj^are,  that  mafter  of 
human  nature  and  human  life  ;  that  prodigy  of  invention  and 
imagination  ;  that  commander  of  the  fublime,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  comic  ;  that  painter  of  external  pafiions  and  external  man- 
ners ;  that  miracle  of  defcription,  moral  wifdom,  and  deep  pe- 
netration ;  and  that  treafure  of  pure  poetry.  It  was  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  period,  that  he  wrote  fome  of  his  fineH  pieces, 
and  difplayedthe  wonderful  fourccs  and  energies  of  his  mind. 
We  pretend  not  to  give  a  minute  character  of  Shakefpeare. 
This  it  would  be  impoiTible  to  do  with  jufticCj  in  many  pages. 
Befides,  he  chieily  flourifhed  in  the  next  reign  of  James  1,  fur- 
rounded  with  his  great  competitors,  but  far  furpaffing  them 
all." 

'Among  the  mifcellaneous  writers  of  the  age.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  dcferves  the  firft  place.  His  "  Arcadia"  was  long  high- 
ly celebrated  and  greatly  admired.  What  Sir  Philip  has  ob- 
ferved  concerning  <«  Amadis  de  Gaule,"  may  in  fome  degree 
be  applied  to  his  own  pertormance.  "  Truly,"  fays  he,  "  I 
"  have  known  men,  that  even  with  reading  Amadis  de  Gaule, 
"  which  God  knows,  wanteth  much  of  a  perfed  poeiie,  have 
'*  found  their  hearts  moved  to  the  ex„-rcife  of  curtefie,  libe- 
^^  ralitie,  and  efpecially  courage." — But  there  is  another  pro^. 

dudion^ 
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duclion,  on  account  of  which  Sir  Philip  deferves  to  be  record- 
ed with  honour  as  a  mifcellaneous  writer.  This  is  his  "  De- 
fence of  Poeiie,"  which  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  read 
with  pleafure,  bj  perfons  of  true  taile  and  difcernment.  It  is 
an  ample  and  mallerly  vindication  of  the  art,  and  there  are 
jnanj  palTages  in  it,  which  difplaj  great  power  of  compofition.' 

*  Henry  Cuff  has  here  fome  claim  to  remembrance,  in 
ccnfequence  of  his  "  Treatife  on  the  DiiFerences  of  the  Ages 
of  Man's  Life."  It  is  a  curious  and  philofophical  performance  ^ 
but  the  value  of  it  is  diminiilied  by  its  partaking  too  much  of 
that  uncouthnefs  of  language,  which  was  geiieraily  prevalent. 
Cuff  was  the  unfortunate  fecretary  to  the  Earl  of  EfTex,  and 
had  in  his  mailer  a  fuperior  model  of  Engliih  flyle  ;  for  the 
form-er  had  habituated  himfelf  to  write  like  a  fcholar,  while 
the  latter  managed  his  pen  with  the  freedom  of  a  man  of  the 
world — To  the  names  already  given,  may  be  added  that  of 
Sir  CrEOFrREY  Fenton,  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  He  chieliy  figured  in  the  capacity  of  a  tranflator, 
.and  his  principal  works  were  **  Golden  Epillles,''  gathered 
from  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  authors  ;  and  a  tranflation  of 
"  The  Hiflory  of  the  Wars  of  Italy,  by  Francis  Guicciardini, 
in  twenty  Books." — Sir  Geoffrey  v/rote  with  eafe,  and  his 
ilyle  refiecls  credit  on  his  judgment  and  taf^e.' 

/  The  mifcellaneous  authors  of  eminent  Hation  were  the 
foliowitig :  Lord  Buckhurst  ;  Edward  Vkre,  fevcnteenth 
Earl  of  Oxford;  William  Poulett,  Marquis  of  Winchef- 
ter  ;  Robert  Dudley,  EarLof  Leiceiler  ;  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh ;  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton  ; 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  ;  and  Henry  Cary,  firfl:  Lord  Falk- 
land  -Among  the  female  authors  of  this  period,    the   il- 

luilrious  Queen  Elizabeth  maintains  the  firft  rank  ;  for  fhe 
was  the  molt  learned  woman  of  the  age.  Befides  her  tranfla- 
tions  into  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  foreign  to  this  hiftori- 
cal  view,  ihe  tranllated  Plutarch"  de  Curiofitate,  BoethiuS's 
Confolation  of  Philofophy,  Saliuft's  Jugurthine  War,  and  part 

of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  into  Iter  native  language By  her 

coten^poraries  Elizabeth  has  been  highly  extolled  for  her 
poetry  ;  but  this  mull  be  attributed  to  the  flattery  of  the  age. 
i^he  beautiful,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  imprudent  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  makes  but  a  feeble  comparifon  with  her 
rival  Elizabeth  ;  for  (he  was  far  inferior  to  her  in  profound  eru- 
dition; and  ratlier   excelled  in  thofe  lighter,  parts  of  literature, 

that 
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that  were  faihionable  at  the  Court,   where  fhe  had  been  edu- 
cated.     Befides  the    poeras  v^^rit•:en  by  her  in  Latin,  French, 
and  Scotch,  Ihe  compofed  alfo  a  '*  Confolation  of  her  long  lui- 
priionment,    and  rojal  Advice  to  her   Son."     Many  of  her 
Letters  occur    in  public  libraries,  and  are    frequently  finding- 
their  way  to  the  prefs,  in  confequence  of  the  minute  attention 
to  hillorical  information,  which  is  now  fo  generally  prevalent. 
Mary  Sidney,  Countefs  of  Pembroke,  and  fifter  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  was  a  very  accomplifhed  lady,  and  received  ample  tet- 
timonies  of  her  merit.     The  tv/o  works,  which  ftie  publiflied, 
were  only  tranflations  ;  one  being  "  A  Difcourfe  of  L  fe  and 
Death  ;"  and  the  other,    "  The  Tragedie  of  Antonie."— But 
among  the  women  of  this  period,  who  were   devoted  to  the 
fludy  of    literature,  the   principal  place  is   due   to  the  four 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.     They  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  tranllated    fe- 
veral  works  into  their  own. — Mildred,  the  eldeil  of  the  four 
fillers,  was,  for  more  than  forty-two  years,  the  wife  of  the  il- 
luftrious  Hatefman  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.     She  tranf- 
lated  a  piece  of  St   Chryfoilom's,  from  the  original,  into  the 
Engliih  language — Anne,  the  fecond  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
CooKe,  became    the  wife  of  the  Lord-keeper,  Sir   Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  illuftrious  Francis  Bacon. 
She  tranflated  from  the  Italian  into  Englifii,  twenty- five  Ser- 
mons written  by  Barnardine  Ochine,  a  celebrated  divine  of  that 
age,    concerning  the  predeftination  and  election  of  God.     Not 
long  after  her  marriage.  Lady  Bacon  gratified  the  cunoiity  of 
the  public,    and  contributed  much  to  the   inftrudion  of  her 
countrymen,  in  religious  matters,  by  tranflating  from  the  La- 
tin into  Engliih,  an  "  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  j'* 
originally  written  by  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bifliop  Jev/el. — - 
Elizabeth,  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony,  was  lirft  mar- 
ried  to  Sir  Thomas  Hobby,  and  fecondly  to  John,  Lord  "Ruf- 
fell,  fon  and  heir    to  Francis   RuMl,  Earl   of  Bedford.     She 
wrote  epitaphs  for  her  fon,  daughter,  brother,  fider,  both  huf- 
bands,  and  a  venerable    old  friend,  in  the   Greek,  Latin,  and 
Engliih  tongues.      Beiides   thefe.  Lady  PvulTel  tranilated,  from 
the  French  into  Engliih,  a  trad,    entitled  "  A  way  of  Recon- 
ciliation of  a  good  and  learned  Man,  touching  the  true  nature 
and  Subflance  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrill." — Katherink, 
the  fourth   daughter  in  this  learned   family,  though  likewiic; 
fdiaoiu   for  her  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew,,  Greek,  and  Latin 
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languages,  and  for  her  fl?:Ill  in  poetry,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  author  of  any  dlftincl  treatife.' 

'  It  muft,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the    literature  of 
the  women  of  that  period  extended  comparatively  but  to  a  few 
perfons,  and  thofe  only   of  confiderable   rank  ;  the  generality 
of  the  female  fex  being  in  a   ftate   of  ignorance.      There  was 
by  no  means  that  difFufion  of  knowledge,   that  cultivation  of 
mind,  that  tafte  for  books,  with  which  we  now    meet,  in  al- 
mofl  every  company  of  ladies.     Neither  do  we  find,  that  the 
learned  women  of  the  fixteenth  century  produced   fach  works 
as  have  continued   to    be  read  much  by  pofterity.     The  molt 
important     produdion    of    any     of   Sir     Anthony     Cooke's 
daughters,   was    Lady    Bacon's    trandation  of   Biihop  Jewel's 
Apology  ;  and  yet,  who  but  an  antiquary   will  now   feek   for 
it,  or  give    himfelf   the  trouble    of  peruiing  it  ?   Not   a  lingle 
poeteis,   deferving  to  be   mentioned,   arofe  in  this  country  till 
the  feventeenth  century.     The   Dutchess  of  .Newcastle, 
Mrs  Katherine  Philips,  and  Mrs.  Behn,    appear   to  have  ' 
been  the  iirft  who  could,  in  any  degree,    merit  that  appella- 
tion.     Independently  of  poetry,  the  learned  women  of  Eliia-^ 
beth's  reign  have  been  far  exceeded  by  the  ingenious  ladies  of 
the  prefent  age,  both  in  the  general  and  extenlive    utility  of 
their  writings,  and  in  the  elegancies  of  com  poll  tion.      There  is 
Ji  remark  to  be  made   concerning    the  diiterence  between  the 
literature  of  the  ladies  of  the  iixteenth  century,  and  that  of  the 
females  of  more   recent  times.     The  former  entered    deeply 
into  the  itudy  of  the  ancient  languages  ;  whilft  the  latter,  be- 
iides  acquiring  a   feill  in  the  modern   tongues,  efpecially  the 
French  and  the  Italian,  have  paid  their  principal    attention  to 
the  cultivation   of  general  knowledge  ;  though  a  few  af  them 
have  been  no  fmall  proficients  in  the   learning  of  antiquity.' 

*  Among  the  numerous  Divines  of  this  period,  v^^ho  have  a 
claim  to  peculiar  and  extraordinary  diilintlion,  both  as  men 
ol"  letters  and -as  improvers  of  their  native  language,  we  have 
nlreadj^  mentioned  Richard  Hooker,  to  whom  we  fhall  join 
the  name  of  Thomas  Bilson,  fucceffively  Bifhop  of  Worcef- 
tcr  and  Wincheiler.  This  prelate  v^^ns  one  of  the  final  cor- 
rectors of  the  Engliih  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  in  the  reign  of 
Ta^I)  s  I.  For  this  ofHce  he  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
qaaliiied,  as  his  fty.e  is,  in  general,  more  eafy  and  harmonious 
than  was  common  am.ong  the  ecclefiaftics  of  his  time.' 

*  Amidil  the:' endlefs  theological  productions  of  the  age,  ori- 

ginal 
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gmal  works  in  Ethics  were  almoft  totally  unknown  among 
us,  till  at  length  the  public  received  ample  gratification  from 
Francis  Bacon's  Eflays,  concerning  which  we  need  not  fay, 
that  they  opened  a  rich  treafury  of  moral  obfervationy  and 
that  they  were  worthy  of  the  great  and  compreheniive  mind, 
from  which  they  proceeded.  The  name  of  Eifays  was  then 
new  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  had  been  derived  from  Mon- 
taigne. Thus  Bacon  introduced  into  England  a  fpecies  of 
writing,  which  has  fince  been  largely  cultivated,  which  has 
produced  a  vail  number  of  beautiful  compofitionsj,  and  which 
conllitutes  an  elegant  part  of  modern  literature.' 

The  fpecimens  of  compolition  quoted  by  Pr.  Johnfon,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Englifli  language,  extend  only  to  the  period, 
in  which  Dr  Wilfon  wrote  ;  a  man  whofe  merits  in  refining 
his  native  tongue  we  have  ftated  in  page  Ixxiii  &:feq.  It  v>70uld, 
however,  have  been  very  ufeful,  if  Dr.  Johnfon  had  produced 
further  fpecimens,  *  taken  from  the  writers  of  the  fixteenth 
and  feventeenth  centuries,  fo  that  the  fubfequent  tranfition, 
from  the  Saxon-Normannic  to  the  modern  Englidi  language, 
might  have  been  exhibited  in  an  uninterrupted  view.  During 
^  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  a  living  langua^-e  muft 
undergo  great  changes.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the 
German,  when  we  compare  the  language  of  the  modern  Ger- 
mans with  that  qf  Luther  and  his  cotemporaries.  I  propofe, 
therefore,  to  conclude  this  Effay  with  a  few  general  remarks. 

1.  The  cultivation  of  a  language  altogether  depends  upon 
the  progrefs,  which  a  nation  makes  in  tafte,  and  in  philofophi- 
cal  acquirements.  The  latter  enrich  a  language,  while  the  for- 
mer contribute  to  give  it  an  agreeable  form,  and  to  regulate 
its  inflexion  and  harmony.  Hence  the  hiftory  of  a  lancruafre 
cannot  be  properly  exhibited,  without  giving  a  clofely  con- 
ne6ted  view  of  the  refpedive  improvements  of  the  people,  that 
make  ufe  of  this  language. 

2.  As    in  languages  we  find  no  arbitrary  but    conventional 

1  arrange- 


*  If  it  were  confiftent  with  the  limits  allotted  to  this  pubhcation, 
jnany  other  fpecimens  from  later  writers  miglit  have  been  inferted. 
But  as  the  works  of  the  bell;  authors,  during  the  feventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centnries,  are  pretty  generally  known,  this  cmiihoH 
^annpt  be  confidered  as  material. 
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arrangements  in  every  part  of  theni  ;  hence  the  changes, 
which  a  language  from  time  to  time  undergoes,  mufl  be  de- 
duced and  explained  from  the  particular  circumftances,  in 
winch  a  nation  is  placed.  In  order  to  fix  our  attention  here 
exclulively  upon  the  Englifh  language,  we  may  obferve, 
that  though  the  conquefc  of  England  by  the  Normans,  points 
out  the  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  mixture  of  the  Saxon-Danifh 
dialed:  with  the  Normannic  ;  yet  as  many  nations  have  been 
conquered  by  invaders,  whofe  languages  were  not  introduced 
into  the  vanquiftied  countries,  this  mixture  cannot  be  fatis- 
faftorily  explained,  unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  a  variety  of 
concurrent  circum.ftances.  Among  thefe,  the  relative  fitua- 
tion,  in  v/hich  the  conquerors  were  placed  tov/ards  the  conquer- 
ed, deferves  particular  attention.  As  long  as  the  conquerors- 
ruled  the  natives  with  defpotic  rigour,  their  language  pre- 
vailed, both  at  court  and  in  common  life  ;  they  compelled  the 
fubjugated  Britons  to  make  ufe  of  the  Normannic  language, 
25  well  in  their  mutual  intercourfe  as  in  all  public  tranfaccionSo 
Thas  this  language  fpread  rapidly,  even  among  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people.  But  as  the  dominion  of  the  proud  Norman 
Barons  did  not  continue  lopg  enough,  to  fupprefs  completely  the 
language  of  the  country  ;  and  as  the  lower  claffes,  under  Henry 
II,  again  acquired  their  former  importance,  the  old  popular 
language  like^vife  refumed  its  former  authority.  Befides  this 
circumftance,  the  nation  at  the  fame  time  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, tafte,  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  fo  that  the  de- 
ficiencies and  imperfections  of  the  ancient  language  were  foon 
difcovered.  On  this  account,  the  more  refined  Normannic 
tongue,  with  which  the  people  were  already  acquainted,  was 
mingled  with  the  dialect  of  the  natives  :  and  as  England 
henceforth  continued  to  improve  in  knowledge  and  taite,  by 
its  intercourfe  with  France,  it  happened,  that  the  French  lan- 
guage difplayed  its  influence  more  and  more  upon  that  of  the 
Englifh  ;  particularly  as  its  kindred  dialect,  the  Normannic, 
iiad  already  paved  the  way  for  this  mixture.  Hence,  too,  we 
can  explain  the  lingular  phenomenon,  that  of  two  names  given 
to  the  fame  obje6t,  the'one  of  which  is  of  Saxon-Daniih,  and 
the  other  of  Normannic  or  Frencli  extradion,  the  latter  ihould 
be  more  dignified  than  the  former,  or,  at  lead,  ufed  more  fre- 
quently among  the  higher  clafTes  of  fociety.  Tiie  words  ox, 
trf/f,  ^cecLer^  v^vQ  derived  from  the  Danifn •  Saxon  ;  but  ^^t^. 
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i)eal,  and  mutton  *  from  the  Normannic-Fiench.     IVIany  other 
inflances  of  a  fimilar  nature  occur  in  modern  Englifli. 

3.  Beiides  the    peculiarities  found  in  every,  individual   na- 
tion, there  are,  in  many  languages  of  nations  intimately  con- 
nected, always  fome  particulars,  in  which  they  all  agree  :   and 
as  this  is  obfefvable  during  one  and  the   fame  period  of  time, 
it  muft  be  explained  from  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the  age.     In 
order  to  give   an  example  of  this  kind,  we  diall  mention  the 
appearance  of  the    foftening  letter  e,  which,  fince  the  fifteenth 
century,  has  been  prevalent  in  feveral  languages  of  Europe. 
The  adoption  of  this  letter  appears  to  have  arifen  in  coufe- 
quence  of  the  progreffive  refinement  of  tafte,   fc  that  fpeakers 
and  writers  of  modern  languages  felt  the  neceffity  of  foftening 
the  harllinefs  of  the  vernacular  tongues,  which  were  overload- 
ed with  confonants.     For   this  purpofe,  the    infertion   or  the 
addition  of  the  vowel  e  has  been  the  moft  ufual  and  the  moll 
general  expedient ;  by    which,    among  other   languages,  the 
French   in  particular  has  been  much  refined.     The  fame  has 
been  adopted  in  the    German,  as  the  words,  Biihe,  Knahe,  a 
boy  ;  Kdje,  cheefe  ;  enge^  narrow  ;  Mode,  w^cak,  timid  ;  Getreide^ 
corn,  and   many  others,  v/ere  fince  that    period  written  and 
fpoken  with  an  additional  e^  infte^d  of  the  harder  words,  Buty 
Knah,  Kds,  engy    blod,   Getreid. — A  fimilar  method  has    been 
praclifed  in  the  Engliili  language,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fpe- 
cimens  given   in  the    eailier  periods  of  its   Hiftory.      But  the 
limits  of  propriety,  in  this  refpefty  were  foon  tranfgrefled  in 
all  the  modern  languages,  and  this  e  was  frequently  annexed, 
without  necefllty,  to  many  words,  in  which  it  ferved  only  to 
obfciire  their  ftrufture  and  inflexion,  or  at  lead  to  reader  them 
aukward  and  heavy.     Suo3i  are,  in    German,   the  words;,  die 
Gefchivijiere,  the  brothers  and  fillers  ;  die  Burgermeijiere,  the 
Burgo-mailers  ;  ofte,  frequently  ;  rei?ie,  purely  j  die  Ahleitufige, 
the  derivation ;  and  in  Englifli,  the  words,    ordering^   both  e^ 
accordyng^,  fuch^",  anyf,  and  many,  others.  HenCe  all  the  lan- 
guages, as  the  people  advanced  in  found  talle   and  knowledge, 
have,  in  latter  times,  refl;rained  this  addition  within  certain  and 
proper  limits. 


*  The  words  here  employed  in  illuftatrion  of  the  remark,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  diitinclly  underflood  by  Mr.  A.delang  j  for 
they  are  not  fl;ri6lly  fynonymous,  and  though  they  both  refer  to 
the  cbjefts  expyeffed  by  them,  yet  always  in  dllTerent  flates  of 
their  exiftence.         W. 
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ESSAY  Second. 


A  Philofophical  view  of  the  English  Language, 


Why  called  Philofophical  ? 

It  has  now  become  ufual  in  language,  to  call  that  method  of 
treating  a  fubjed  philofophical,  where  we  not  only  defcribe  the 
phenomena  as  they  esift,  but  inquire  alfo,  how  they  came  to 
be  what  they  are,  and  why  they  are  fo.  And  it  is  merely  in 
this  fenfe  I  make  ufe  of  this  expreflion  here  ;  for  the  term 
philofophical iixiStlj  implies  nothing  more  than  ratiofial.  It 
would  lead  me  too  far,  were  I  to  fhow  the  fuperiority  of  this 
rational  method  in  languages,  over  the  mechanical  mode  of 
teaching,  hitherto  pra^ftifed.  It  has  already  been  introduced, 
with  fuccefs,  in  all  the  other  fciences  ;  language  -alone  is 
behind  in  this  refpecl  :  for  which  reafon  grammar  muft  ftill 
be  contented  with  the  contemptible  appellation  of  a  mere  art, 
however  fufceptible  it  may  be  of  a  fcientific  method.  All  I 
intend  here  is  merely  an  experimental  inquiry,  in  which  I 
propofe  to  fele6l  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena 
occurring  in  the  Englifli  language  ;  fo  that  the  reader  mull 
by  no  means  expedl  to  find  a  grammar,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  that  term. 

Of  the  En^lifh  Language, 

What  has  been  the  origin  of  the  Englifh  language,  and 
by  what  means,  by  what  intrinfic  and  extrinfic  changes  it 
has  been  gradually  improving,  for  upwards  of  a  thoufand 
years  paft,  has  been  Ihewn  in  the  preceding  Eflay. — It  is  fpo- 
ken  in  the  greatell  part  of  England,  and  in  the  Low-lands 
of  Scotland,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  mountainous  parts  * 
of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Englifli  provinces  of  Wales 
and  Cornv/all,  anothei  language  prevails,  which  is  the  offspring 
of  the  oldell  language  of  the  country,  the  Britifh,  and  bears  an 
alhnity  to  that  fpoken  in  the  French  province  of  Britanny. 

Of 
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Of  the  Englijh  Written  Language, 

The  Englifh,  like  everj  other  living  language,  is  again  di- 
vided into  various  dialeds,  which  diiFer,  partly  accordincr  to 
the  diftri6ls  of  the  countrj  where  they  are  fpoken,  parth-  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  cultivation  acquired  by  thofe  who 
fpeak  them.  The  moft  improved  of  thefe  di'ale6ls,  as  in 
every  other  language,  is  likewife  the  v/ritten  language  of  the 
nation,  aud  in  the  ilrideft  fenfe  termed  the  Englilli  langua'^e. 
The  moil  accomplifned  part  of  the  nation  is  here,  as  in  many 
other  ftatcs,  the  court,  and  the  higher  clafles  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Capital  ;  for  wealth  and  talle  are  generally  the  attend- 
ants of  the  court,  and  their  natural  influence  on  languasre  is 
here  accordingly  moil  remarkable.  Hence  it  is  this  refined 
diale*5l,  which  all  writers  of  taile  employ,  and  which,  out  of 
the  Capital,  ^an  be  learned  only  irom  books, 

Divijibn  of  Grairimar., 

Grammar  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts,  of  which  tlie 
nril  and  moil  important  relates  to  the  art  of  fpeaking  with 
propriety,  the  fecond  to  the  art  of  writing  correal j,  or  ortho- 
graphy. As  one  muil  Uril  fpeak  properly,  before  he  can 
write  with  accuracy,  orthography  ought,  in  juliice,  to  hold 
the  lail  place  in  every  grammar.  Yet  as  no  progrefs  can  be 
made  in  fpeaking,  without  acquiring  the  elementary  part  of 
the  mode  of  writing,  it  is  cuilomarj  to  begin  with  the  ortho- 
graphy J  particularly  in  fuch  languages  as  are  fpoken  dif- 
ferently  from  what  they  are  written. 

Of  the  Knglifh  Written  Chara&crs. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  ancient  Britons 
tvere  as  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  as  any  of 
the  rude  and  femi-barbarous  nations  of  thofe  times.  The 
Romans,  indeed,  as  foon  as  they  eftabliilied  themfelves  in 
Britain,  likewife  introduced  their  written  charaders  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  natives  :  and 
though  this  had  been  the  cafe,  they  would  have  been  Icil  by 
the  fucceeding  invaitons  of  the  Saxons,  who,  at  their  firil  ap- 
pearance in  this  country,  were  a  more  rude  and  favage  people 

than  the  ancient  Britons As  foon  as  the  Saxons  v;ere  con- 

v^Tted  to  ChriiLianity,    they  received  the    Rpman  chai-acters 

froa^ 
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from  their  Italian  and  Gallic  teachers  of  religion  ;  and  thefe 
characlers  had  been  already  transformed,  and  adapted  to  the 
running  hand,  then  in  ufe. 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Alphabet. 

As  the  Saxons  had  certain  foun4s  in  their  unpoliihed  and 
harfh  language,  with  which  the  Romans,  as  well^as  the  culti- 
vated Gauls  were  unacquainted,  and  which  therefore  could 
not  be  exprefTed  by  the  cominon  written  characters  of  the  lat- 
ter, many  of  thefe  were  changed,  and  fome  new  ones  adopted  ; 
fuch  as  that  which  reprefents  the  hiiTmg  th,  and  which  was 
"borrowed  from  the  Greek  ©,  theta.  This  alphabet,  termed 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  maintained  its  ground  till  the  invafion  o£ 
the  Normans,  and  for  a  conliderable  time  after  that  event. 

Of  its  difufe. 

However  much  the  anctent  Roman  characters  might  have 
been  disfigured  by  the  corrupted  tafte  of  the  middle  ages,  they 
Hill  retained  a  certain  affinity  to  their  original  form  :  but  this 
affinity  was  deflroyed  by  the  peculiar  Anglo-Saxon  letters. 
— In  the  Saxon  and  Saxo-Daniili  periods,  the  .  national 
tafte,  notwithftanding  the  progrefs,  it  had  made,  was  ftill 
much  too  rude,  to  exhibit  this  corruption,  in  a  feniible 
manner.  But  when  the  Normans  fubjected  England  to 
t.heir  power,  and  began  to  fpread  the  higher  degrees  of  im- 
provement, that  prevailed  in  France ;  when  the  Saxo-Da- 
iiiffi  language  itfelf  was  refined  by  the  Normannic  and  later 
French  ;  this  aukward  ftate  ot  things  became  evident,  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  ciiaracVers  were  again  abandoned,  and  the  Roman 
alphabet  in  its  pure  form,  fucb  as  prevailed  at  that  time  in 
France,  was  confequently  adopted,  in  preference  to  the  former. 
This  change,  however,  was  now  attended  with  the  inconve- 
nience, that  the  fimple  hiffing  middle-found,  which  had  for- 
merly been  exprefTed  by  the  letter  0^  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  behoved  now  to  be  denoted  by  the  compound  thy 
v.'bich  could  exprefs  it  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  But 
if  the  improvements  in  a  language  be  carried  on  with  tafte, 
f>f  tVv^o  inconveniences,  that  one  is  always  preferred,  which  is 
the  leaft  repugnant  to  the  fenfe  of  beauty  and  propriety.  The 
T'ld  Anglo-Saxon  figure  difagreed  altogether  with   the   fym- 

me  try 
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metrj  of  the  Roman  letters  ;  ani  therefore  proved  more  ofFen- 
iive  to  found  talle,  than  the  th,  although  it  be  a  compound, 
ilgn  for  a  fimple  found,  becaufe  it  was  ftill  agreeable  to  the 
Roman  fafhion,  at  leafl  with  refpeft  to  its  Ihape. 

Of  angular  Written  CharaBers, 

To  trace  all  the  changes,  which  thefe  characters  have,  from 
time  to  time,  uiiderg-oae  in  their  figure,  would  be  tedious,  and 
is  not  properlj  an  objecl  of  this  inquiry.  I  fliall  remark  only 
one  circumftance.  In  the  latter  centuries  of  the  middle  age, 
when  taile  and  indullrj  began  to  revive,  there  arofe  a  mode  of 
writing,  which  is  properly  denominated  the  *'  Broken  writ," 
but  which,  in  common  life,  is  generally  called  the  **  Monkifli 
writing,"  becaufe  the  monks,  in  particular,  ufed  it  in  their 
manufcripts.  It  is  alfo  frequently  termed  the  "  Gothic  cha- 
racler,"  not  as  if  it  had  been  invented  and  ufed  by  the  Goths, 
but  in  fo  far  only,  as  \ve  are  accullomed  to  call  all  that  taile 
Gothic,  which  delights  in  angular,  pointed,  and  curled  orna- 
ments. As  this  handwriting  was  certainly  more  beautiful 
than  the  long  and  "  waving"  current  hand,  formerly  in  ufe, 
it  afterwards  became  general  over  all  Europe,  and  maintained 
its  place  till  th'e  revival  of  the  fciences  and  of  good  talre, 
Vv'hen  people  returned  to  the  beautiful  Roman  letters,  as  t.h?y 
were  formed,  before  the  barbarous  nations  imprinted  on  them 
the  marks  of  their  corrupted  and  uncultivated  tafte. 

Thefe  characters  were  firil  difcontinued  in  Italy,  where  the 
round  Romai5r4iand  was  foon  revived,  which  is  therefore  term- 
ed Italian  ;  and  w^hence  it  was  by  degrees  iritroduced  into 
feveral  countries  of  Europe.  But  as  tlie  prevailing  degree  of 
talle  was  hy  no  means  uniform,  either  in  all  countries,  or  a- 
mong  all  the  clafl'es  of  one  and  the  fame  nation,  this  change 
happened  in  difPerent  ways,  and  with  various  modifications. 
England,  fmce  the  preceding  century,  has  been  gradually  a- 
dopting  the  round  Italian  letter,  in  all  -writings  deligncd  for 
the  higher  and  middle  claiVes  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  fuch 
writings  as  are  immediately  addrelled  to  the  common  people 
(for  inftance,  in  acts  of  parliament,  public  deeds,  &c.)  the  old 
angular  charader,  generally  called  "  engrQffing,"  is  ftill  ufed  ; 
becaufe  they  have  })een  long  accuftomed  to  it,  and  have  not 
yet  acquired  a  falHclent  degree  of  tafle  *.,  to  perceive  its  in- 
elegance. The 

*  The  author  certainlv  alludes  here  to  the  EngliQi  lawyers  only  ; 
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ne  Engli/h  wiite  differently  from  what  they  /peak. 

The  E  iglifh  language  conflris  of  a  mixture  of  the  old  Saxoa 
and  Danllh,  of  the  Normannic  and  modern  French,  and  of  the 
Latin.  The  Italian  and  Spanifh  are  often  added  to  this  num- 
ber, biit  thefe  two  languages  neither  have  had,  nor  could  have 
liad,  fo  great  an  influence  on  the  Engliih,  as  to  form  a  conlli- 
tuent  part  of  it,  although  individual  words  may  be  derived 
from  them,  which  holds  alfo  with  refped  to  many  other  lan- 
guages. And  as  the  languages  before  mentioned  are  fo  differ- 
ent from  each  other  in  theij-  external  and  internal  llruclure,  it 
is  eafj  to  fee,  that  this  aflfociation  or  combination  of  words 
could  not  take  place  without  great  violence,  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  a  great  part  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  languages 
thus  combined  in  the  Engiifn.  Since,  in  all  languages,  a  clofe 
adherence  to  etymology  preferves  their  peculiar  form,  and  has 
s;  tendency  to  prevent  thofe  remarkable  changes,  which  the 
Gonftant  progrefs  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  precipitate  al- 
terations of  the  people,  would  otherwife  produce;  it  is  not 
cLitlicult  IIP  perceive,  that,  by  this  method  of  adopting  and  incor- 
porating words,  the  proximate  llrudure  of  them,  with  refpecl 
to  the  ear  at  lealljmufl  in  a  great  variety  of  inftances  be  deftroy- 
ed  ;  cfpecially  as  this  ftructure,  in  general,  is  but  very  imper- 
fedly  known  in  fuch  words,  as  are  derived  from,  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, that  forms  a  component  part  of  the  ancient  language  of 
the  country.  The  pronunciation,  accordingly,  in  all  fuch 
mixed  languages,  is  exceedingly  variable  ;  becaufe  the  nearefl 
derivation,  of  the  greater  number  of  words,  is  unknown  to  the 
people,  Avho  fpeak  them  ;  and  confequently  there  is  no  fixed 
immoveable  point,  to  which  the  ideas  denoted  by  them,  might 
be  attached,  and  which  could  guide  the  tongue  and  the  ear. 
This  deficiency  is  obvious  in  all  thofe  uiodern  languages, 
which  have  been  formed  by  a  mixture  with  the  Latin,  as  the 
Italian,  French,  Spanifh,  and  Portuguefe,  ihe  pronuncialSon  of 
wliich  is  expofed  to  far  more  confiderable  changes  than  fuch 
languages,  as  have  remained  pure  and  unmixed,  like  the  Ger- 
man 


as  the    continuation  of  this  barbarous    chara(?l:er    is  produdive  of 
confiderable  fees,  while  thedifufe  of  it  would  materially  affe6l  their 

interef^. 

iV{//-f  of  the  Coir.pofdor. 
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man  and  her  northern  fifterg.  Thofe  mixed  languages,  too, 
would  in  a  few  centuries  be  deprived  of  their  uniformity,  had 
not  the  *'  latent  perception"  of  necellitj  furnilhed  thefe  nations 
with  a  method  of  preferving,  for  a  long  time,  the  proximate 
.derivation  of  words,  at  leait  to  the  eje,  though  the  ear  maf 
have  loft  it. 

Explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  method  of  preferving  the  etymology  of  words,  as  a- 
dopted  by  the  nations  above  alluded  to,  is  no  other  than  this, 
that  people  write  differently  from  what  they  fpeak  :  a  phe- 
nomenon,  which  indeed  has  been  hitherto  leprefented,  by 
grammarians  and  philoiophic  imguiils.  as  the  mofl  palpable 
abfurdity  that  can  be  conceived  ;  although  the  agreement  of 
all  the  weftern  nations  of  Europe,  in  what  they  have  th\is  term- 
ed abfurdity,  lliould  have  convinced  them,  that  there  muft  be 
fome  reafvjn  for  it,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  overlook- 
ed. This  reafon  then  is  no  other,  than  to  pref^irve,  as  long  as 
is  neceffaryj  to  the  eye  at  ieaft,  the  proximate  derivation  by 
means  of  writing,  although  the  pronunciation  has  l^il  it ;  to 
promote  thereby  that  univerfal  intelligibility^  which  is  the 
firll  a;id  principal  objedl  of  language  5  and,  at  the  fame  time 
to  prevent  the  fwerving  and  fluftuating  pro'vanciation,  as 
loncj  as  poffible,  from  further  and  flill  greater  deviations.—^ 
All.  example  or  two  will  ferve  to  make  the  matter  more  evi- 
dent. The  following  words,  being  borrowed  from  the  French 
and  Latin  languages,  legality^  legion,  organ,  orgies,  are  now 
pronounced  legallity,  led%hun^  argun^  ard'zhy%.  If  they  were 
written  in  this  manner,  an  Englilhman  might,  at  length,  learn 
to  unde'rftand  them  tolerably  well,  but  he  vj^onkl  ftill  find  a  dif- 
ficulty, when  thefe  words  occurred  to  him  again  in  their  ori- 
ginal language,  to  recognize  his  own  in  them.  The  bond  of 
connection  between  the  Englifh  language  and  its  conftituent 
parts  would  thus  be  diilblved,  and  the  reciprocal  intelligibili- 
ty would  thereby  be  rendered  obfcure.  Further,  as  the  pro- 
nunciation in  all  fuch  mixed  languages,  from  the  caufes  above 
mentioned,  is  from  time  to  time  coniiderably  changed,  many 
words  would  foon  become  altogether  obfcure  and  unintelli- 
«gible,  did  not  the  etymological  way  of  writing  them,  ftill 
rnaiiitain  their  true  form,  as  long  as  is  praclicable  and  neceiiary. 
Beiides,  the  adherence  to  the  neareil  derivation,  and  the  pre-^ 
i^rvatipn  of  the  original   form  of  words^  by   accurate  writia 
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are  likewife  the  means  of  preventing  the  extremely  fludluating 
pronunciation  from  flill  greater  deviations.  This  is  the  true 
realon,  why  all  the  weftern  Europeans,  and  confequently  the 
Englifli  too,  write  differently  from  what  they  fpeak  :  and  as 
this  phenomenon  has  been  produced  entirely  by  f  the  latent 
perception  of  purpofe  and  means,"  which  is  involved  in  fq 
much  obfcurity,  that,  fo  far  as  I  know,  th^ir  grammarians 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for  it  ;  hence  we  receive  a 
lefTon,  not  to  cenfure  the  like  regulations,  if  they  are  univer- 
fally  adopted  by  one  or  more  nations,  until  the  real  foundation 
of  them  has  been  difcovered.  The  difference  of  this  mode  of 
writing  from  that  of  fpeaking,  is  indeed  in  itfelf  an  imperfec- 
tion ;  but  in  all  thofe  languages,  that  are  fo  thoroughly  mixed, 
it  is  a  real  perfection ;  becaufe  it  preferves,  at  lead  to  the  eye, 
the  immediate  derivation,  and  confequently  furnifhes  us  with 
the  eaiieft  poffible  method  of  underftanding  words,  while  it 
ferves  to  prevent  any  further  deviations  in  the  pronuncia-* 
tion. 

Of  OrthograpJjy, 

On  the  preceding  dodrine  of  pronunciation,  is  alfo  founde4 
the  greateit  and  moll  important  part  of  the  Englifh  orthogra- 
phy, or  rather,  the  orthography  of  the  Englifh  language  is  the 
reverfed  dodtrine  of  pronunciation  ;  becaufe  it  mult  fhew,  how 
every  uttered  found  is  to  be  written  with  its  proper  charac- 
ters. The  lefs  important  parts  of  it  are,  the  rules  for  ufing 
initial  capital  letters,  the  divifion  of  fyllables,  the  fpelling  of 
compound  words,  the  orthographical  figns,  and  the  like. 

Qfthe  JlruBure  of  words. 

Neither  orthography,  nor  the  do£trine  of  tone,  nor  any  o- 
ther  part  oi  grammar,  can  difpenfe  with  the  elements  of  the 
JlruBure  of  words ^  or  etymology  in  the  llriftefl  and  mofl  rigid 
fenfe  ;  however  much  this  has  been  negledled  in  all  the  Eng- 
lifh grammars,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Hence  I  pro- 
pofe  here,  to  make  an  attempt  towards  tracing  and  marking 
the  outlines  of  this  dodrine,  which  is  fo  little  underflood  in  all 
languages.  ' 

Definition  of  words  and  fyllables. 

Language  is  compofed  of  words.  A  word  is  the  percepti- 
ble expreffion  of  an  idea,  which  is  pronounced  without  fuf- 
pending  the   voice.     Words  then  are  the  names  of  particular 

'  ideas 
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ideas,  and  arc  confequentlj  as  various  in  their  flru£ture,  as 
the  ideas  themfelves.  In  general,  a  word  may  confift  of  one 
or  more  fyllables,  and  a  fjUable  is  a  perceptible  found,  which 
is  pronounced  with  a  fingle  emiffion  from  the  mouth.  Since, 
therefore,  the  vowels  are  iimple  founds,  which  are  produced 
hy  the  mere  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  diphthongs  are  double 
founds,  namely  two  vowels,  in  which  the  voice  paffes,  with- 
out fufpenfion,  from  one  opening  to  another,  it  follows  from 
this,  that  a  word  properly  contains  as  many  fyllables,  as  there 
occur  in  it  vowels  or  diphthongs.  I  have  ufed  the  term  "  pro- 
perly ;"  for  the  pronunciation,  in  Englifli,  occafions  a  varietj 
of  exceptions,  by  fuppreffing  many  vowels,  fo  that  for  inftance 
a  word,  which  in  writing  confifts  of  four  fyllables,  may  in 
pronunciation  confift  only  of  three. 

Diijijlon  of  words,  according  to  their  JlruBure, 
All  words,  with  refpedl  to  their  ftrudure,  are  of  three  kinds  ; 
they  are  either  radicals,  or  derivatives,  or  compounds,  Con- 
tra&ed  words  might  alfo  be  added  here  ;  but  they  belong  for 
the  moli  part  to  the  language  of  low  life  ;  for  inftance,  ^^z^r 
for  good  father  ;  gammer,  for  good  mother  ;  or  if  they  are  at. 
all  in  general  ufe,  they  are  confidered  and  treated  as  radicals. 

Dejinition  of  radicals. 

Radical  words  are  properly  fuch,  as  exprefs  the  lirft  origi- 
nal idea,  of  whatever  kind,  by  a  fingle  emiffion  from  the 
mouth  ;  and  hence  they  are  uniformly  monofyllables,  becaufe 
every  original  idea  is  founded  on  a  fingle  tranfient  and 
undivided  fenfation.  Thefe  radicals  may  again  be  divided  in- 
to various  fpecies  :  but  in  grammar,  this  divifion  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  pradtical  advantage  ;  for  every  word  that  is 
a  monofyllable,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  contracted  from 
two  others,  is  admitted  there  as  a  radical.  In  the  following 
part  of  this  treatife  we  ftiall  find,  that,  in  Englifii,  the  moft  of 
the  words  borrowed  from  the  French,  Latin,  and  other  foreign 
languages,  are  treated  as  radicals,  of  whatever  number  of  fyl- 
lables they  may  confift. 

Among  the  radical  words  are  likewife  comprehended  thofe, 
which  have  adopted  the  final  letter  e,  for  the  fake  of  rendering 
the  harfii  monofyllables  fomewhat  fofter,  although  they  ac- 
quire, by  this  procefs,  an  additional  fyllable.  In  all  the  modern 
European  languages,  particularly  in  the  Engliih;  German,  and 

m  2  French, 
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French,  this  e  has  been  an  ufeful  expedient,  to  loften  the  harlli- 
nefs  of  the  old  languages,  and  to  introduce  into  them  fmooth- 
nefs  and  harmony.  Examples  of  this  kind,  in  Englilli,  occur 
in  the  words  ahe^  alcovs^  ale^  anife,  ape^  to  appeafe,  bahe,  hat^Cy 
to  hale,  8z:c.  ;  as  like  wife  in  the  German  v/ords  Affe,  an  ape  j 
Buhcy  Knabe,  aboj,  and  nmany  others.  Upon  a  fuperficial  pe- 
rufal  of  Engliih  works,  written  during  the  laft  centuries,  we 
iliall  find,  that  this  expedient,  from  an  extravagant  fondnefs 
for  refinement,  has  been  carried  to  excefs,  and  thus  the  llruc- 
ture  of  words  rendered  obfcure.  There  is  no  doubt,  that, 
with  increafing  cultivation,  the  Englifh  perceived  this  impro- 
priety, and  therefore  rejeded  this  e,  with  which,  in  many 
cafes,  the  words  had  been  unnecelTarily  loaded  :  in  thofe  words, 
however,  where  it  was  ftill  preferved  in  writing,  it  was  fup- 
prefied  in  the  pronunciation,  and  thus  became  a  mute  final  e  5 
hence  the  above  mentioned  v/ords  are  pronounced  dhk,  aU 
koh'Uy  dhl,  dnnis,  dhp,  &c.  But  whether  this  alteration  has 
htzxi  accompliihed  within  proper  limits,  and  whether  the  lan- 
guage has  not  acquired,  through  this  medium,  much  unnecef- 
fary  harfiinefs,  I  Ihall  not  attempt  to  decide.  I  muft  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  a  very  erroneous  rule,  by  which,  according 
to  the  Englifh  grammarians,  this  mute  e  makes  the  preceding 
vowel  uiiifor^nly  long,  if  by  the  term  long  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  extended.  Examples  of  the  contrary  occur  in  the  words, 
axe,  fickle,  hadge^  hottle,  and  a  great  many  others  ;  befide  the 
v/ords  confiding  of  thiee  and  four  fyllables,  in  which  the  pre- 
ceding fyllable  is  not  at  all  accentuated,  and  much  lefs  fhould 
it  be  lengthened,  as  in  artifice,  concurrence ,  perceptible,  &:c. 

,  0J[  Derivatwes. 

The  limits  of  the  derived  and  CGmpound  words  cannot,  in 
every  individual  cafe,  be  accurately  afcertained  ;  although  they 
may  be  determined  with  fufiicient  precifion,  according  to  the 
ideas  connefted  with  thefe  words.  In  a  grammatical  fenfe, 
a  derived  idea  is  formed  by  joining  ati  obfcure  collateral  no- 
tion to  a  principal,  or  radical  idea,  and  by  confidering  both  as 
one  fingle  idea  :  and  a  derived  iuorJarifes  from  expreffing  this 
obfcure  collateral  notion,  by  means  of  a  fyllable,  which  is  no 
longer  ufed  as  a  peculiar  word,  confcquently  is  as  obfcare  as 
the  collateral  notion  itfelf.  Sach  a  fyllable  is  then  called  a 
derived  fyllable. 

The  derived  fyllables  now  are  of  two  kinds  ;  tiiey  are  placed 

either 
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either  before  or  after  the  word :  in  the  former  cafe  thej  may 
be  called  prcepojitay  while  in  the  latter,  we  fhall  call  them  poji- 
pojita.  Both,  however,  mull  no  longer'  be  ufed  as  pecu- 
liar words  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  new  word  is  not  a  derivati've, 
but  a  cofnpound.  The  prapofitay  as  well  as  the  pojipojita,  are, 
in  Englifh,  of  tv/o  different  forts  :  thej  originate  either  from, 
the  Saxo-Danilh,  or  from  the  Latin  and  Fiench.  The  words 
derived  from  the  lafl.  two  languages  are,  indeed,  confidered 
as  radicals,  and  are  not  fubject  to  any  determined  rules  ;  but 
with  the  former,  namely  the  Saxo-Danifh,  he-  ought  to  be  ac- 
curately acquainted,  who  is  defirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Engliih  language,  and  of  facilitating  his 
fludy  of  the  tone  or  accent  of  words  ;  a  dodrine,  which,  with- 
out this  previous  knowledge,  would  appear  very  perplexed. 

The  principal  j&r^^^o/?^^,  from  the  Saxo-Danifh,  are  the  fyl- 
lables  a,  he,  for ^  (in  fo  far  as  it  reprefents  the  German  ver)  7nis, 
and  un  ;  for  inftance,  away,  aloud,  abroad,  above,  anew,  to  a- 
bet,  to  abide,  abode  ;  before,  to  begin,  beget,  befall,  befriend  ; 
to  mifgive,  miflead,   mifbehave,  miftruft,   miflake  ;  unaware, 

U|jbelief,  undone The  chief  French-Latin  fyllables  are   the 

following  ;  r/r,  com,  con,  em,  en,  ob^  op,  pre,  re,fe^Jub  2Xii\Jiir, 

The  principal  Saxo-Danifh  pojlpojita  are  thefe  :  ard,  cow- 
ard ;  ed,  for  forming  paffive  participles  ;  as  created,  opp'reffed^ 
animated  ;  el,  fynonymous  with  the  German  ^/,  as  bowel  ;  er^ 
not  only  in  fubflantives,  where  it  correiponds  with  the  German 
er ',  adder,  anfwer,  alder,  angler,  finger;  but  like  wife  in 
verbs,  to  ftammer,  to  waver  ;  and  in  prepofitions,  as  after  ; — 
the  fyllable  eji.,  in  adjeftives,  as  leaden,  fudden,  fullen  ;  in 
verbs,  to  heighten,  blacken,  redden  ; — efs,  abbefs,  dutchefs, 
largefs  ; — ey,  agreeing  with  the  German  ey,  as  abbey,  fur- 
vey  ; — i?ig,  for  forming  the  prefent  participles,  as  well  as  fub- 
ftantives,  in  both  of  which  it  correfponds  with  the  German 
ing  and  ufig  :  feeding,  breeding  ; — ish,  like  the  German  Z/?/^, 
in  apilh,  fooliih  ;. — le,  the  fame  as  the  Germ.an  el,  as  idle,  ancle^ 
angle^  apple  j — 4y,  ^as  the  German  lich,  particularly  for  form- 
ing adverbs,  as  abfolutely,  greatly,  accordingly^  — nefs,  for  the 
formation  of  abfl:ra£l  ideas,  like  the  German  ?nfs,  as  goodnefs, 
franknefs,  abftemioufnefs  ',—Jljip^  not  unlike  the  German 
fchaft,  as  lordfnip,  friendfb.ip  — y,  correfponding  with  the  Ger- 
man ig,  in  adverb?,  and  ey,  in  fubflantives,  as  already,  ab- 
bey  But  far  more  numerous  are    the  terminations  foim- 

od   from   the   Latin-French  fyllables,   ance^  ctnt^  ate,  hie,  Uy, 

caly 
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cal,  cle,  cy,  eer,  ier,  en^  ence,  ent^  ialy  ian,  ic,  ijiy  ive,  iofi; 
Jion,  tion,  ment,  or,  ous,  ple^  tive,  ure,  y,  &:c.  I  cannot  enter 
upon  the  iignification  and  the  practical  ufe  of  all  thefe  derived 
fjllables  ;  fince  my  purpofe,  in  this  place,  is  merely  direded 
to  excite  the  attention  of  future  teachers  of  the  Englilli  lan- 
t^uage,  with  refpe^t  to  them.  Let  nobody,  hdwever,  imagine, 
that  the  inveftigation  of  thefe  particles  is  a  mere  illufion  ;  for 
their  utility,  throughout  the  whole  grammar,  is  very  great, 
particularly  in  the  fubfequent  dodlrine  of  the  accent. 

All  thefe  derived  fyllables,  and  efpecially  the  pojipojita,  may 
-again  be  combined  with  one  another  in  difterent  ways  ;  as 
coward,  cowardly,  cowardlinefs,  or  cowardice  ;  crafty,  craftily, 
craftinefs,  or  craft ;  yet  to  invefligate  their  peculiar  llrudure, 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Eflay. 

Co77ipound  wo?'ds: 

If  two  or  more  v/ords,  ftill  current  by  themfelves,  are  com- 
bined into  one,  there  arifes  from  this  combination  a  compound 
word.  By  means  of  derivation  we  conjoin  an  obfcure  colla- 
teral notion  to  a  radical  idea ;  but  in  compounding  words,  we 
unite  two  radical  ideas,  or  rather  two  clear  notions,  into  one. 
The  deiign  of  fach  an  union  is  to  determine  a  word  and  its 
meaning,  more  accurately,  by  the  medium  of  another  ;  but 
frequently  alfo  to  exprefs  a  metaphorical  idea,  by  means  of 
both.  That,  which  is  deter ?7iined  by  another,  or  the  cardinal 
word,  in  Englifh  as  well  as  in  German,  is  placed  laft  :  while 
the  determining  word,  in  both  languages.  Hands  foremofi. 
Thus  in  the  examples,  cherry-tree,  child-birth,  powerful,  to 
undergo,  to  fubdue,  the  latter  words  contain  the  principal  idea, 
that  is  more  clofely  determined  by  the  words  Handing  fore- 
moil. 

The  compound  words  are  as  various  as  there  are  parts  of 
fpeech,  which  can  be  mutually  combined.  The  iubftantive 
•mnij  in  this  manner  be  determined  by  another  fubllantive,  as 
gold-fiih  ;  or  by  an  adjedive,  as  green-iilh  ;  or  by  a  parti- 
ciple, as  looking-glafs  \  or  by  a  pronoun,  as  felf-conceit  ;  or 
"by  a  verb,  as  break-faft  ;  or  by  an  adverb,  as  fore-noon  ; — the 
adjedive  and  participle  may  be  joined  to  a  fubllantive,  as 
hand-full  ;  to  another  adjedive,  as  big-bodied  ;— the  verb  to 
a  fubftantive,  as  horfe-v/hip,  bind- weed  ;  particularly  by  the 
particles /o;r,  out,  ah,  ad,  at,  de,  in,  oh,  e,  €x,^q.  ;~-th<i  adverb 
to  another  adverb,  as  iliere-fore,  where-evc;j-;  &,c. 

It- 
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It  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  objecl,  if  I  attempted  to 
define  the  nature  of  true  compounds  ;  for  this  can  be  accom- 
plifhed  only  by  means  of  a  minute  -and  accurate  inveiHgation 
of  them,  from  which  the  gigaeral  rules  for  the  compounding 
pf  words  mufl  refult,  and^at  the  fame  time  the  various  modi- 
fications, to  which  the  determining  word  is  liable,  might  be 
difcovered  and  eftabliilied. 

Of  the  tone  or  accent  of  words. 

The  rules  for  the  tone  or  accentuation  of  words,  in  Eng- 
lifh,  are  perhaps  more  variable  and  intricate  than  in  any 
other  language.  This  want  of  uniformity  is  owing,  partly  to 
the  whole  genius  and  difpolition  of  the  language,  partly  to  the 
carelefs  inethod  and  confufed  notions  of  grammarians. —  i.  On 
account  of  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  the  language.  The 
Engliili  tongue  is  a  mixture  of  the  Saxon,  Danifti,  French,  and 
Latin  ;  it  has  therefore  loll  a  great  ilaare  of  its  peculiarity, 
while  each  of  thefe  foreign  languages,  being  thoroughly  mix- 
ed with  it,  have  likewife  communicated  to  it  a  confideiable 
part  of  their  analogical  affinities.  Among  other  parts  of  gram- 
mar, this  deviation  is  obvious  in  the  accentuation  of  words, 
ivhich  is  regulated  hj  different  analogies  ;  hence  no  general 
or  determined  rules  can  belaid  down  for  it.  In  the  Ger- 
man language,  the  tone  is  the  moft  regular  and  fettled  part  of 
grammar  ;  hence  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  plain  rules — -2, 
On  account  of  the  confuflon  prevailing  among  gramma- 
rians, who,  in  Englifh,  as  well  as  in  German,  have  alwayr, 
confounded  the  profaic  meafure  of  the  accent  with  that  of 
the  metrical,  and  therefore  conilantly  fpeak  of  hiig  andy6o;t 
fyllables  ;  notionsj  which  do  not  at  all  apply  to  this  dodrine, 
and  which  occafion  great  embarrafsment. 

I  am  induced  to  cenfure,  upon  this  head,  not  only  the 
grammarians  and  fchoolmallers  of  the  common  fort,  but  even 
fuch  teachers  and  writers  as  claim  a  fuperior  rank,  for 
inflance  a  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  feveral  others.  The 
latter  has  publiibed  '«  A  General  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lifh language,  in  two  Volumes,  Quarto,  London,  1780  ;"  111 
which  he  confines  himfelf  entirely  to  the  accent,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  words ;  but,  with  refped  to  the  for- 
iner,  he  proceeds  in  the  fame  intricate,  fluduating,  and  unde- 
t^rminad  manner,  as  his  other  brethren  of  Prifcian's   family. 
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It  Is  therefore  my  aim  in  this  Eflaj,  to  propofe  a  method,  by 
which  rational  teachers  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  explain  this 
obfcure  dodlrine  concerning  the  accentuation  of  words,  and 
thus  arrive  at  fome  certainty,  at  leaft  with  refped  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Englifli  words.  ^Previoufly  to  this  in- 
quiry, however,  it  will  be  requiiite  to  premife  fome  general 
ideas,  and  to  difmifs  altogether,  the  former  notions  of  long 
SiTidJhort  fyllables. 

General  Definitions  of  the  accefit. 

The   accent  confifts  in  a  particular   elevation  of  the   voice, 
with  which,  in  polyfyJlables,    the    one  fyllable  is  as    it  were 
raifed    above  the   others  :  thus  in  emergency,  employment,  the 
fyllables  mer  and  ploy  are    called  accentuated  fyllables.     The 
reafon  of  this  mode   of  diftinguifhing    one  fyllable  from  ano- 
ther, is  properly  contained    in  the  nature  of  the  word  and  the 
intention   of  the  fpeaker,  who,  by  this  elevation  of  the  voice, 
points  out    that  fyllable,  which  exprefTes  the  principal  idea, 
and  to  which  he  chieily   direfls  the    attention  of  the   hearer. 
Hence  the    two  accentuated  fyllables,  above   mentioned,  con- 
tain   the  principal  Ideas    of  the  words,  In  vvhich  they   occur, 
and  all  the  other  fyllables  denote  only  collateral  ideas,  or  fur- 
ther   determinations,  inflexions,   and  the    like.     I  have  faid, 
that  this,  1*1  the  nature  of  the   thing,   is  "  properly''  the    in- 
tention of  the  accent ;  for  this  reafon  in  the  German,  and  pro- 
bably, too,  in  all  ether  unmixed  languages,  we  meet  wuh  the 
general  rule,  that  the  radical  fyllable,  in  fuch  words  as  confifl: 
of  a  plurality  of  fyllables,  always  receives  the  accent  ;  fince  it 
CO.  tains  the  principal  idea  of  the  word.     In  the  German  lan- 
guage, this  rule  is  fo  general,  that  the   few  exceptions  from  it 
fcarcely  deferve  any  attention.      But  as  the  Englilh  is  a  very 
mixed  language,  this  lule  Is  liable  here  to  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  exceptions  j  efpecially  v/ith  refpecl   to  the  words  bor- 
rowed  from    the  Latin    and    French,   in    which    the  radical 
fyllable    has    become    obfcure,  fo  that    it    cannot  in    all    in- 
ilances  preferve   its   due   accent.     Since  I  propofe  to  refume 
that  fubjeft  in  another  part  of  this  EiTay,     I  ihall   here  only 
remark,   that  thofe  words  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  are 
ilill  current  In  the  Englilh  language,  f(^low  this  rule,  and  per- 
haps as  uniformly  as  in  the  German. 

DiJlin5lio?t  of  the  accent  as  to  its  force. 
The  tone   or  accent   mull  be  dillinguifhed,   both  as  to  its 

force 
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force  and  duration.     With   refped    to  the  former,  it  may.he 
divided  into  the  principal  and  concurrent  force  of  the  accent. 
There  are  certain  poljiyllables,  in  which  two  of  th«  fjUables 
are  marked  by  the  accent,  when    one  of   them,  that  requires 
the  ftror.gift    elevation  of  the  voice,    receives   the  principal 
force  ;   while  the  other,  in  which  the  elevation  of  the  voice  is 
weaker,  is  uttered  with  a  concurrent  force.  Thus,  in  the  word 
horfe-courfer,  the  fy liable  hor,   as  well   as  the  fy liable  cour, 
are  both  marked  by  the  accent  ;  yet  with  this  difference,  that 
the  former    is   more  ftrongly  pronounced,  and    the   principal 
force  is  laid  upon  it  ;  while    in  the  lattet,  the  elevation  of  the 
VDice  is  weaker,  and  confequently  it  is  denoted  only  by  a  con- 
current  force.     There  is,  however,   a  general  rule,  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  remarked  in  this  place,  and  according  to  which  no 
word  can  have  more  than  one  principal  accent.     But  the  cafes, 
in  which    words,  belide    the  principal    one,  may  have  a  con- 
current accent,  are  the  two  following  :   i,  in  compound  words, 
where  every  word  retains  its  accent,  yet  fo  that,  in  one  of  the 
words,  this  accent  becomes  the  principal  or  predominant  found, 
as  will  clearly  appear  from  the  fequel  ;  2,  in  derivatives  condll- 
ing  of  polyfyllables,  which  require  the  principal  accent  to    be 
laid  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  fyllable  from    the  end  ;  in  v/hich 
cafe,  unlefs   a  fyllable  be  luppreiTed,  one  of  the  derived  fylla- 
bles  receives  a  fecondary  or  concurrent   accent ;  becaufe  three 
or  four  fyllables  in  fucceffion,  without   any  diflindion  of  tone, 
would  offend    the  ear.     In    the .  word  degSneratenefs,   the  ac- 
cent reds  upon  the  fyllable  ^^  ;   and  though  the  e  in  the  fyl- 
lable teho,  fupprelTed,  there   would  ftill  follow    three  fyllables 
in  fucceflion,  without  any  elevation  of  the  voice,  if  the  fylla- 
ble  ra    were  not  pronounced  with  a    fecondary  accent ;  by 
which  means  this  monotony  is  avoided.     The  fame  occurs  m 
the  words,  fatherlinejs^  delicatenefsy  dbfolutely,  &.c. 

Of  the  diiration  of  the  accent. 
Whether  the  accent  be  principal  or  fecondary,  it  is  with  re- 
fped  to  its  duration,  either  extended  (long)  or  acute,  (fliort). 
It  is  extended^  when  the  voice  dwells  longer  upon  the  vowel, 
as  in  the  words,  fame,  fate,  father;  acute ;\N\\^Xi  it  quickly  paffes 
over  the  vowel  and  rcfts?  upon  the  consonant,  which  then  ac- 
quires a  double  found,  as  in  fan,  when,  mother,  pen.  Thefe 
diitindions  between  the  extended  and  acute  accent,  the  gram- 
ijiarians  of  the  Englifh  as  well  as  the  German   and  other  lan- 

n  guages. 
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guages,  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  by  the  terms  long  and 
fiort ;  but  as  thej  were  under  the  neceffity  of  ciUing  thofe 
iyllabies,  which  are  pronounced  with  no  accent  whatever, 
upon  the  fame  plan,  either  long  or  fliort,  they  involved  them- 
ielves  in  perpetual  labyrinths,  from  which  there  was  no  efcape. 
The  fad  is,  that  in  profody  every  accentuated  fyllable  is  like- 
wife  long,  whether  the  accent  be  extended  or  acute  ;  for  here 
the  unaccentuated  or  neutral  fyllables  alone  are  fhort— In  the 
Diclionary  of  the  Englilh  language,  which  I  have  publiflied  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  Leipzig,  1783  and  1796,  I  have  pointed 
oat  the  extended  or  long  accent  thus  (a)  and  the  acute  or 
fhort  accent  with  this  (a)  mark  :  yet  as  I  was  mifled  at  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  by  implicitly  following  Johnfou 
as  my  guide  in  the  accent,  I  began  that  diflindion  only  about 
the  middle  of  the  letter  A. 

Difference  hetween  extended  and  acute  fyllables. 
From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding  fedion,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  the  extended  accent  the  voice  dVv'"ell3  longer  upon 
the  vowel ;  thus  the  fucceeding  confonant    can  have  only  a 
mild  and  flmple  found  :  as  on  the  contrary,  in  the  acute  accent 
the  voice    quickly  glides    over  the  vowel  and  reils  upon  the 
confonant,  which  confequently  is  pronounced  with  more  ener- 
gy, or  like  a  double  coiifoiiant.     Hence,  in   German,  we  find 
the  excellent  rule  prevailing,  by  which  only  a  Ijmple  confon- 
ant is  ufed  after  a  long  or  extended  vowel,   but  a  doable  con- 
/•anant    after   a  iliort  or  acute   vow^el  *,  excepting  thofe  cafes, 
where  two  different  confonants  accompany  the  preceding  vowel  \ 
for  iiiflance,  Zc:/?>  kd?n^  I  came  ;  Der  Kdmm,t\\t  comb  ;  die  Mufe^ 
the  Ivlufe  ;   -zu  miijfen,    to    be  obliged.     This    rule    indeed  is 
liable  to  fome  exceptions,  but  it  forms  neverthelefs  one  of  the 
mcft  admirable  peculiarities  of  that  language  ;   a  peculiarity^ 
of  which   the  modern  innovators  vv^ilh  to  defpoil  it ;  as  thefe 
men  are  more  fond  of  deltroying  thau  of  eredling.     But  in  the 
Engiiih    L-^nguage,  where   the  pronunciation  is  perpetually  at 
war   with    f.Ve    orthography,   that   excellent  rule    cannot    be 
put  in  pradice,  as  the  exceptions  from  it  are  more  numerous 
than  the    cafes  to  which  it  applies.     Thus  the  words,  man, 
mud  ,  mug,  mother,  minion,  &:c.  have  the  fliort  or  acute  ac- 
cent, though  only  a  fingle  confonant  follows  the  vowel  ,  while 
the  words,  all,  alms,  mbit,  call,  fall,  falfe,  farm,  &c.  take  the 
'ong  or  extended  accent,  notwithflanding  that  the  vowel  is  ac- 

com- 
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rompanied  by  two  confonants.  Even  the  orthographical 
diphthongs  are  not  uniformly  pronounced  as  fuch;  for  they 
are  very  frequently  uttered  fhort  qr  acute,  as  is  obvious  in  the 
words,  dead,  head,  learn,  lead,  meadow,  S^x.  Nay,  it  often 
happens,  that  even  double  founds,  according  to  orthograiDhy 
at  leaft,  may  occur  in  fyllables,  which  receive  no  accent  ; 
for  inftance  in  the  words,  chaplain,  pidgeon,  forfeit.  In  thefe 
circumitances,  it  muil  be  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  fixed 
rules,  in  what  cafes  and  fituations  the  accent  is  acute,  and 
where  it  mull  be  extended. 

Of  the  accent  of  radicals. 
All  radicals  are  originally  monofyllables,  except  in  the  cafes 
already  pointed  out,  where  the  harih  found  of  the  monofylla- 
tle  has  been  foftened  by  the  additional  vowel  e.  As  every 
radical  word  is  the  fign  of  an  idea,  it  likewile  has  its  peculiar 
determined  accent,but  which  is  perceivable  only  in  combination 
with  other  words  ;  for,  the  accent  itfelf  is  nothing  elfe  than 
than  a  relative  idea.  There  are  however  words,  which  in  the 
connexion  of  a  fentence  receive  no  accent,  but  throw  it  upon 
the  fucceeding  word  ;  and  thefe  are  commonly  fuch  words  as 
denote  circumitances  or  unimportant  modiiications  •,  for  in- 
llance,  the  articlej  feveral  of  the  pronouns,  and  the  particles. 
In  "  the  finger,  ?ny  houfe,  on  the  eafi^'  the  determining  words^ 
the^  my,  on  the,  throw  J:heir  accent' upon  the  fubltantives  that 
accom-pany  them.  All  thefe  cafes  ought  to  be  determined  witli 
precifion  in  an  Englifh  grammar  ;  it  is  fufficient  her6,  to  have 

hinted  at  them All  the  radical  words,  however,    which  fig- 

nify  principal  ideas,  fuch  as  fubftantives,  verbs,  adjedives, 
&:c.  mufi  neceffarily  be  accentuated.  It_is  evident  from  thefe 
remarks,  that  the  accent,  in  monofyllables,  as  well  as. in  po- 
Ijfyllables,  vvholly   depends  on  the  importance  of  the  idea. 

Of  the  accent  of  derivatives. 

With  refpeft  to  the  accent,  the  derivatives  muft  be  divided 
into  two  great  clalles  ;  namely  into  fuch  as  are  derived  from 
the  Saxo-Daniih,  and  into  thofe  which  have  been  adopted 
from- the  French  and  Latin  ;  both  muft,  in  this  refpe£V,  be  fub- 
je^l  to  different  rules. 

The  words  derived  from  the  Saxo-Danifli,  follow  that  very 
eafy  and  precife  rule,  according  to  which,  in  polyfyilables, 
the  principal   accent    in  LirdfornJy   placed  upon   the  original 
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or  radical  fjllable ;  a  rule,  which  in  German  is  liable  to  fewer 
exceptions  than  any  other,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  as  gene- 
ral in  Engliih,  lince  it  is  fo  deeply  founded  on  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  the  purpofe  of  language  :  for  my  part,  I  am 
-acquainted  with  no  words,  that  can  be  confidered  as  exceptions, 
A  few  inftances  will  ferve  to  illuflrate  this  aflertion.  The 
iollowing  are  derivatives  with  additional  preceding  fyllables  ; 
i:{fch\awdy,hehhidy  beget,  begin,  hesidss  ; — with  fucceeding  fyl- 
lables are,  acorn  (from  the  Low  Saxon  Ecker,  in  which  inftance 
the  fyllable  orn  correfponds  with  the  German  final  fyllable 
er),  bd7-e?iefs,  beggarlmefs,  tdmenefs,  father,  fmther^  singer^ 
hofom,  hoifterous,  fudden  ; — with  both  preceding  and  fucceed- 
ing fyllables  are,  ajhdmed,  beholden,  behaviour,  begicnning,  be- 
comingly, — Thofe,  who  pay  proper  attention  to  this  eafy  rule, 
v/ill  find,  tha-t  one  half  of  the  difhculties,  in  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  Englifh  words,  is  thereby  removed. 

The  words  derived  from  the  French  and  Latin,  in  fome  in- 
ilances,  likewife  follcJw  this  rule  ;  to  abate,  to  abandon,  abridge,, 
abominable,  abjiemious  &:c. ;  but  as  the  exceptions  from  it  are 
more  numerous  than  the  cafbs  to  which  it  applies,  it  cannot  be 
confidered  as  a  general  rule  ;  for  in  the  examples,  avenue,  bar- 
barity, bombardment,  c6m?nij[j^ary,  coritinent,  continuity,  inocu- 
Idtiony^c.  the  accent  is  throughout  placed  upon  derived  fyl- 
lables. In  addition  to  this  diinculty  of  diftinguifning  the  ac- 
c'enf,  we  may  obierve,  that  the  Englifli  words  very  frequently 
difplace  the  accent  from  the  fyllable,  which  poireffed  it  in 
Latin  or  French.  This  is,  the  cafe  in  the  words,  Europe,  cib- 
fence,  ablative,  abrogate,  dbfolute,  academy,  dccejit,  adage,  dd- 
vocate^  afjignee,  balloon,  and  a  great  many  others.  But  even 
here  fome  general  rules  may  be  formed,  which  would  hold 
gdod,  atlcafl  v^ith  refpe61:  to  fome  particular  cafes.  Thus  in 
derived  words,  that  terminate  with  the  fyllables  fon,  tion^ 
cious  and  tious,  the  accent  refls  upon  the  next-preceding  fyl- 
lable :  this  and  fimilar  rules  we  find  already  ftated  in  the  com- 
mon grammars. — T'le  caufcs,  from  which  "Cix^  placing  of  the 
accent  in  Engliili  words  is  fo  precarious,  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing :  I,  becaufe  thefe  words  had  in  their  original  lan- 
guages, namely  in  Latin  and  French,  already  deviated  from' 
liw^  natural  rule  above  mentioned  ;  the  Latin  words  imputdre, 
imprudmtia,  adequdtiis,  and  the  French  words  imputer,  marlney 
marcher,  opi7ii6n,\i'Sk.\e  not  preferved  their  accents  upon  the  ra- 
dical -  fyllables  5 — 2..    becaufe  in   the  Englifli   language   thefe 

words 
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words  were  frequently  contra£lecl,  fo  that  a  change  in  the  pla- 
cing of  the  accent  became  neceflary  ;  v.  g.  to  opine,  from  the 
Latin  opinari,  or  the  French  opiner  ;  although  this  accidental 
change  was  frequently  attended  with  the  advantage  of  repla- 
cing the  accent  upon  the  radical  fyllable  of  the  word  ;  in  this 
condition  we  find  the  verbs,  to  desire,  from  the  French  defirer ; 
to  defpdir,  from  the  Latin  defperdre  ;  to  detSji,  from  deteJidrL 

Of  the  accent  of  compound  words. 

Although  every  word,  when  compounded  with  another 
preferves  its  peculiar  accent  (book-binder,  back-bite)  yet  as 
there  can  be  only  o?ie  principal  accent  pronounced  in  each 
word,  this  accent  is  uiually,  "  and  according  to  rule,"  placed 
upon  the  determining  wprd,  namely  that  which  Hands  fore- 
moil  ;  for  inilance,  dlder-rnan,  axle-tree^  hdck-hite,  back-ward.^ 
hdne-ful^  bare-foot y  bloodfjed,  codl-pit.  I  have  faid,  *'  according^, 
to  rule  ;"  for  there  are  indeed  many  exceptions  here,  not  only 
with  refped  to  various  particles,  as  in  the  words  al-mighty.^ 
an-.6ther^  arch'deacon,%vith-hold,with-out,  where-by,  im-llhe,  un- 
der-tdke,  &c.  but  likewife  in  the  triple  compound  words,  aU 
to-gether,aJh-wsdneS'day,  ivhat-fo-ever^  here-to-jore,  for  which 
inftances,  however,  many  fixed  rules  might  be  difcovered, 

RefeBioTis  upon  words  as  parts  offpeech. 

The  rules  concerning  the  letters  and  their  pronunciation, 
t~he  ftru6lure  of  words,  and  the  accent  founded  upon  that 
flrudure,  compofe  the  firft  and  etymological  part  of  grammar  ; 
after  which  follows  the  fecond  divilion,  treating  of  words  as 
parts  of  fpeech,  and  their  inflexion.  Words  are  cslWq^  parts 
of  fpeech,  in  fo  far  as  they  denote  different  modifications  of 
ideas  in  the  connexion  of  a  fentence  :  and  in  order  to  underftand 
a  language  thoroughly,  we  mull  previoufly  acquire  clear  no- 
tions   of  this    fubje^l Speech  is  the  audible  enunciation  of 

our  ideas,  and  thefe  are  (generally)  produced  by  obje£ls 
without  us.  In  fo  far  as  thefe  objeds  affed  the  leprefenta- 
tions  of  the  mind,  they  are  of  two  kinds  only  ;  namely,  either 
felf-fubfiftent  things,  i.  e.  fubjiances  \  or  thofe  circumllances 
and  modifications  which  occur  in  fubltances,  i.  e.  the  accidental. 
If  our  fpeech  were  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  we 
fhould  have  no  more  than  thefe  two  parts  of  fpeech  ;  but  as 
v/e  cannot  comprehend  a  fubllance  with  all  its  relations,  at  on® 
view,  nor  conceive  thefe  in  an  uniform  manner. 
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of  fpeech  mull  necefTarily  refult,  particularly  with  rerpe£l  td 
the  accidental,  Belides,  the  degree  of  perfpicuity  in  our  con- 
ceptions'renders  a  new  diftin«Slion  neceffary ;  fince  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  mind  are  either  fo  obfcure,  that  they  remain 
mere  fenfations,  or  aiTume  the  form  of  clear  notions.  As; 
therefore,  with  refpeft  to  the  parts  of  fpeech,  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  method,  in  which  they  are  exhibited  to  the 
mind  ;  and  as  this  method  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  all  na- 
tions, confequently  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  parts 
Oi  fpeech  do  not  correfpond  with  each  other  in  all  languages. 
The  Engliih,  for  example,  have  arranged  their  ideas  and  repre- 
Mentations  in  the  manner  as  follows. 

I.  Abftrufe  reprefentations,  or  vRtvQ  fenfations,  in  an  abflrad 
ienfe.  The  expreffion  of  thefe  affords  the  interjeQions,  or 
words  of  fenfation,  which  denote  mere  abftraci;  fenfations. 
— From  the  higher  branches  of  etymology  we  learn,  that 
t\\Q  interjeclions  are  the  foundation  of  all  language  ;  becaufe 
our  reprefentations  muft  be  firll  abilrufe,  and  confequently 
mere  fenfations,  before  they  can  be  developed  into  clear  no- 
tions. 

II.  Diftinft  reprefentations  or  ideas,   the  expreffion  of  which 
•  furniihes  us  with  words,  in  the  moll  concrete  and  peculiar 

fenle —  The  things,  of  which  we  have  ideas,  are  of  a  two- 
fold nature  ;  namely, 

,  i«  Self-fno/iftent  thijtgs  m  fuhflances,  and  every  thing  that 
is  exhibited  to  the  mind  as  independent.  The  fign  or  ex- 
prePiion  of  them  is  t\\tfuhjia?itive. 

2.  Accideiital  things,  among  which  we  comprife  all  that 
can  be  diilinguiihed  in  the  felf-fubfiftent  thing,  and  that  re- 
lates to  it.  In  general,  this  is  again  of  a  twofold  nature  ; 
for  it  is  either  belonging  to  the  thing  itfelf,  as  red^  great, 
beautiful',  or  it  is  external  to  it,  2iS  now,  here,  away:  in 
the  former  cafe,  it  is  called  a  quality  ;  in  the  latter,  a  cir« 
cmnflance.  But  according  to  the  m.anner  of  exhibiting  it, 
tiiis  accidental  thing  is  again  divided  into  different  claifes, 
v/hich  afford  an  equal  number  of  parts  of  fpeech.  It  is  con- 
lidered, 

A.  Independently,  external  to  the  felf-fubfiftent  thing,  and 
r^nd  in  immediate  connection  with  it;  and  then  it  is  in  the 
nforefaid  manner  of  two  kinds;  namely, 

J.  a   euality -^  licnc^    arifes  x\\v,    qualifying  word,    or  the 

adverb' 
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adverb  of  quality,  whicli  can  be  predicated  of  the  fubftantive, 
only  by  means  of  a  verb  ; 

2.  d,circumj}afice,  which  in  grammar,  is  of  three  different 
kinds  ;  viz. 

a,  an  independent  circumftance,  the  ad^uerhium  circum^ 
Jlantia,  or  a  word  expreflive  of  a  circumftance,  in  the  mofl 

concrete  feiife  ; 

b,  the  relation    fubfifting   between  two   fclf-fubfiftent 
things,  the  prepofttion  ;  and 

c,  the  relation  between    fentences  and  their  members, 
the  conjimBlon. 

B.  As  CQmprifed  in  the  attribute,  i.  e.  fomething  accidental 
refpefting  the  circumilance  of  time,  number,  &c*  predicated 
of  the  felf-fubfiilent  thing,  viz.  the  ^uerh, 

C.  As  already  attributed,  or  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  fubftantive.   This  is  either 

I.  a  predicated  quality,  i.   e.  a  property,  the  nume  of 
which  is  expreffed  by  the  adjeBive  \    or 
3.  a  circumilance  ;  and  then  again 

a,  of  felf-fubfiftencc,  the  article  \ 

b,  of  the  accidental   relation  to  the  perfon,  the  *r#» 
7ioun ;   and  laftly 

c,  of  computation,  the  nuniber. 

Farther  reflexions  upon  words. 

From  the  premifes  laid  down,  the  following  parts  of  fpeech 
sre  the  neceifary  refulr  : 

I.  The  fuhjlantive,  or  the  fign  of  all  thinf^s,whichdo  not  only 
fablift  of  themfelves,  but  which  are  likewife  conceived  as 
fuch.  It  is  either  a  proper  name,  no?ne7i  propriiim -^  or  the 
name  of  a  certain  ^lafs  of  things,  iiomen  appellativum.  As  the 
latter  appertains  to  feveral  things  of  the  fame  fpecies  (for  in- 
flance,  man,  horfe,  hoiife^  and  thus  again  fulFers  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  its  felf-fubfiftence,  certain  words  became  neceiTary, 
in  order  to  reftore  this  felf-fubfiftanc£,  in  fnch  fituations  as 
required  it.      This  was  accomplillied 

2,  by  means  of  the  articles  ; 

3,  by  numbers f  that  exprefs  the  circumflance  of  computa- 
tion ;   and 

4,  hy  tho:  proftouns '^  which  ferve  to  denote   the  immediate 
relation  of  the  perfon,  in  connexion  with  the  fubftantive. 
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5,  The  accidental  thing,  as  conneded  with  the  fubftance  it-. 
felf,  is  conlidered,  in  the  German  language,  in  two  different 
ways,  namely  of  ideU  (per/e)^  in  which  cafe  it, can  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  fabftantive,  bj  means  of  a  verb  onlj,  v^g.  this 
houfe  is  large  ;  or  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  fubfAmtive, 
as  the  large  houfey  a  great  houfe.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  called 
adverhium  qualitatis  or  a  qualifying  word  ;  but  in  the  latter,  it 
is  fimply  an  adjeEiiijum  or  a  word  of  property  :  this  is  derived 
from  the  former,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  method  of  infleding 
it,  by  grammarians  called  concretion.  In  Engliili,  however, 
this  diftindion  does  not  prevail  ;  for  the  adjedives  here  are 
nowife  different  from  the  adverbs  of  quality  ;  hence  a  peculiar 
term  of  art  would  be  requiiite  to  denote,  with  precifion,  the 
idea  combined  in  both  cafes  :  God  is  almighty^  2lX\A  the. almighty 
God — To  this  head  alfo  belong  the  participles y  which  are 
not  conhdered  as  particular  parts  of  fpeech,  but  are  either  ad- 
Jeftives  or  adverbs  of  quality  derived  from  the  verb  ;  fo  that 
they  exprefs,  in  the  fame  word,  the  collateral  idea  of  time. 

6,  Tlie  verb,  a  part  of  fpeech,  predicating  of  the  fubllantive 
that  which  is  accidental,  together  with  different  collateral 
i-deas,  combined  in  one  and  the  fame  w^ord. 

']y'T\\Q  prepoftio7is  ;  ,8,  coiijiinBions  ;  and  9,  interjeBions,  ha- 
ving been  conlidered  in  the  preceeding  fe^lion,  require  no  fur- 
ther explanation^ 

Analyfis  of  the  infieEiions, 

That  which  is  accidental  may  be  exprelTed  in  a  great  va= 
3tiety  of  ways,  as  belonging  to  the  felf-fubfiftent  thing  ;  whence 
a  number  of  cafual  relations  arife,  which  would  render  our 
fpeech  extremely  prolix,  if  we  had  not  contrived  means  of 
immediately  denoting  them  in  the  compafs  of  every  word 
itfclf,  through  fimple  radical  founds,  i.  e.  by  infleding  the  word. 
The  Germans  have  adopted  the  following  modes  of  inflexion. 
I.  The  diiiindion  of  plurality  in  fubftantives,  or  t\iefor?na' 
ticn  of  the  plural.  2.  The  di{lin6lion  of  the  relation  fublilfing 
betv/een  the  fubftantive  contained  in  the  predicate,  and  the 
fubje6\  ;  the  declenfo?i.  3.  The  diftin6tion  of  the  gender  in  the 
words  determining  the  fubflantive  ;  the  motion-  4.  The 
change  of  an  adverb  of  quality  Into  an  adjective;  the  co7icj^e- 
tion.  5.  The  diftindion  between  a  higher  and  the  higheft  de- 
gree expreffed  in  an  adverb  of  quality,  or  adjective  ;  the  degrees 
<^fcomparifon.     And  finally,  6,  the  diitinclion  of  the  different 

relations. 
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relations,  which  verbs  denote,or  the  co7ijugation.—T\i^  Eng^ 
iljh  language  is,  with  refped  to  the  inflexion  of  words,  very 
iimple,  or  rather  defedive  ;  for,  of  the  fix  modes  of  inlleaion 
above  fpecified,  three  only  are  known  in  Englifti  ;  namely,  the 
formation  of  the  plural,  the  degrees  of  comparifon,  and  the 
conjugation.  As  the  adjed:ive  here  is  in  no  manner  different 
from  the  adverb  of  quality,  and  as  the  fubftantives  likewife 
have  no  peculiar  declenfion,  there  can  be  exhibited  neither  rjO/i« 
cretion  nor  motion  in  their  form. 

I.  Further  refieBwns  on  the  fubjiantlve, 

I .  Diiiifion  of  it. 

Every  part  of  fpeech  muft  be  feparately  confide  red  in  gxam-- 
mar  ;  it  mull  be  divided  into  its  different  fpecies,  and  the  in- 
fledions,  to  which  it  is  liable,  muft  there  b«  exhibited.  Tlie 
fubftantive  juflly  occupies  the  firft  place,  as  it  is  the  moft  im- 
portant word  in  fpeech  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  words  which 
determine  the  fubftantive,  namely  the  articles,  adjeclives,  pro- 
nouns, and  numbers  ought  to  follow  ;  after  theie  the  verbs, 
and  finally  the  adverbs  and  interjections  conclude  the  whole. 
As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  grammar  in  this  ElTayj 
I  Ihall  content  myfelf  vvith  making  a  few  remarks  upon  each 
part  of  fpeech. 

Tiie  fubftantive  is  the  fignofa  felf-fubfiftent  thing,  or  a 
fubftdnce.  This  is  either  really  and  independently  fublifting  .• 
or  it  is  not  fubftantially  exifting,  and  only  reprefented'  as 
felf-fubiift.ent :  the  former  is  called  a  concrctumy  the  latter  ^li 
ahJlraBum.^^hQ  concrete  thing  is  again  divided  into  four  clafles  ^ 
for  it  reprefents  either  the  name  of  an  individual,  the  proper 
name,  nomsn  proprium  ;  or  that  of  a  whole  clafs  of  fimilar  in- 
dividual things,  7iomen  appellathzim  ;  or  that  of  a  multitude  of 
things,  in  which  no  individiiality  is  diftinguiihed  ;  a  coUedlive 
name,  nomen  <;plIeBimim  ;  or  laftly,  that  cf  matter,  nGrnm 
matcriale,  fuch  as  iron,  wood,  ftone,  breads 

2,    'The  gender  of  fuhjl antique s» 

Many  lar.guages  divide  all  their  fubftantives  into  certain 
claftes,  borrowed  from  the  phyfical  gender  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  fo  th^t  all  their  words  of  determination,  i.  e.  the  ar- 

©  tJde^, 
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tides,  pronouns,  adje6tives,   and  fometimes  alfo  the  numbers, 
muft  mark    the  gender  peculiar    to  every   fuhftantive.     The 
queilion  now  arifes,  whether  this  be  likewife  the  cafe  in  Eng- 
liih.     If  we  follow  the  common  ftatement  of  grammarians,  we 
mull  anfwer   in  the  affirmative:   but   if  we  refled  upon  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  we  cannot  allow  the  Englifh  fubftantives 
any  fuch  gender  as  thefe  words  polTefs  in  the  German,  Latin, 
and  many  other  languages.     The  llrongeft  proof  ot  this  is  the 
abfenc-e  of  all  the  genders    in  the  determining    words    above 
mentioned.    The  perfonal  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon,  indeed, 
appears  to    prove  the  contrary  ;  for  he,Jhe,  and  it,  are  really 
infleded  according  to  the  three  different  genders.      But  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  marking   the    phyfical    gender, 
where  this  diilindlion  becomes  neceffary  ;  and  between  claffiag 
all  fubftantives  according  to  the    different  genders,   although 
they  might    refer  to   manimate  things,  and  to  abftraft  ideas. 
All  languages  piadife  the  former  expedient,    though  they  do 
not  make  ufe  of  the  latter   clalTification  ;  and  this  is  alfo  the 
cafe  in  the  Englifh   language.     The  Englifh  fubftantives,  as 
fubftantives,   mark  no    pairticular  gender  ;  for  if  they  did  fo, 
their  determming   words    likewife  ought    to    point    it  out ;' 
which  however  is   not  confiftent  with   pradice.     Hence  this 
apparent  deficiency  greatly'  facilitates  the    acquifition   of    a 
language,  which  does  not  impofe  upon  us  the  talk  of  ftudying 
the  genders  of  nouns  ;  fmce  it  is  obvious,  that  this  diftinclion, 
in  our  prefent  method  of  reprefenting  objects  to  the   mi:  d,  is 
not  attended  with  the  leaft  advantage,  that  could  in  any  de- 
gree compenfate  this  inconvenience. 

3.   Of  the  formation  of  the  Plural, 

Since  the  words  exprefUve  of  kind,  or  appellatives,  may 
either  relate  to  one  thing  of  the  kind,  or  to  a  plurality  of 
things,  the  jiumbers  ferve  ihe  purpofe  of  marking  this  double 
diftindion.  The  formation  of  the  plural,  which  in  the  Ger^ 
man,  Latin,  and  other  languages  is  very  difficult,  is  remarka- 
bly cafy  in  the  Englilli  ;  as  it  is  formed  by  adding  the  letter 
s  or  the  fyllable  es  to  the  fingular ;  and  the  few  exceptions,  or 
deviations  from  this  rule,  we  find  ftated  in  every  grammar. 

4.   Of  the  Declenfion^ 

To  decline  a  noun,  is  to  denote  certain  relr.£ions   of  a  felf- 

fubfiftent 
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fnbfiflent  thing,  bj  means  of  fimple   radical  founds,  which  are 
annexed    to   the    word  itfelf :   for  inflance,  Haus,    a    houfe  \ 
Haufes^  of  a    houfe ;    Haufe,   to  a    houfe ;    Haufer,  houfes  ; 
Hciuferfiy  to  the  houfes,  &c.     The  Englifh  language  does  not 
admit  of  thcfe  inflections,  and  by  reje6ling  them,   faves  much 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  which  attend  the  many  declenlions, 
and  the  exceptions  from  them  prevailing  in  other  languages.  In 
Englifh,   therefore,  forae  prepolitions  are  ufed,  which  exprefs 
the  infle6led  cafes  of  other   languages  :   and  as  two  cafqs  only 
are  marked  by  the  prepolitions,  namely  the  genitive  or  ablative 
of  the  Latin    by  the  particle  of,  and  the  dative  by  to,  both  of 
them  are    employed  like  all  other  prepolitions,  without   dif- 
tinClion   of  numbers,  or  any  other    circumftance.     Yet  there 
is  ftill  a  veftige  of  a  triie  declenlion  remaining  in  Englilh, 
which  cdnlills  of  what  is  called  the  gefiitivus  pojfejjivus  (more 
properly  pojlpojitivus^,  which    is  pointed  out  by  the  letter  j, 
and  made  ufe  of, when^4:he  genitive  Hands  before  its  fubftantive 
without  an  article  ;  v.  g,  the  king's  fpecch,  the  queen's  brother.', 
inftead  of  "  the  fpeech  of  the  king,  the  brother  of  the  queen." 
—It  is  not  difficult  to  difcover,  that    this  'j-  is  a  veftige  of  the 
German  genitive,  des  Koniges  Rede,     And  as  the  Englilh  fub- 
ilantives  have  no    variety  of   gender,  this  V  confequently  re- 
mains unaltered,  of  whatever  gender  the  word  may  be  in  other 
languages. 

ll.   Of  the  Article: 

The  article  is  a  part  of  fpeech,  which  ferves  to  diftinguilli 
different  kinds  of  abfolutenefs  in  fubftantives,  and  is  chicjiiy 
ufed  with  appellatives.  Thefe  mark  whole  kinds  of  thing$  of 
the  fame  nature  ;  fuch  as  horje,  houje^  tree  ;  which,  from  their 
very  extenlive  application,  lofe  a  great  fliare  of  their  abfolute 
identity  :  or,  in  other  words,  as  they  are  common  to  many 
owners  and  places,  the  hearer  could  never  know,  which  indi- 
vidual horfe,  houfe^  or  tree  is  meant,  if  this  circumftance 
were  not  determined  by  the  article.  Ihavefeen  horfe,  has  a, 
Very  obfcure  meaning,  whence  the  hearer  is  neceffarily  indu- 
ced to  alk,  whofe  or  what  fort  of  a  horfe  I  have  feen. — -The 
pronouns  sind  numbers,  indeed,  likewife  ferve  to  determine  the 
objefts,  but  there  is  yet  another  determination  requilite,  to 
ivhich  they  are  not  adapted,  namely  that  of  abfolutenefs^ 
which  is  exprelTed  by  the  articles. 

o  a  la 
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In  the  Engllfli  grammars,  thre&  articles   are  generally  enu- 
merated ;  the  indefinite,  which  is  faid  to  confift  iu  the  prepo» 
lition    ofiw  the  genitive,  and  to  in  the  dative  cafe  j  the  definite 
exprelTed  by    the  word    the  ,    and   the  article   of  unity,    a 
or  an.     But  this  may  be  called  true  pedantry  of  the  fchools, 
by  which  we  are  led  from  one  abfurdity  to  another.     For  i, 
who  will  allow  himfelf  to  confider  the  words  o/and  to  as  ar- 
ticles, fince  they  are  real  prepofitiohs,  which  govern  their  re- 
fpeaive  cafes.     2'.  If  thefe  particles  of  and  to  reprefent  the 
de£nit-e  article,  we  muft  likewife   grant,  that  in  the  expreL 
fions  <*  of  the  king'"'   and  "  to  the  king"  two  different   articles 
are  ufed  before  the  fubflantive,  viz.  one  that   is  indefinite  or 
undetermined,  aud    another  that  is  de£nite  or  determined,  fo 
tliat  one  of  them  neceffarily  fuperfedes  the   other  :   this,  how- 
ever, is  a  palpable  contradidiion,     3.  The  propofed  article  of 
upity  is  incorretlly   exprelTed   in  its  denomination,  becaufe  it 
5s  liable  to  be  confoimded  with  the    number  one,  and  has   ac- 
tually  been  confounded  with  it,  by  feveral  Englifh  gramma- 
rians— The  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  articles,  which 
appear  in  the  ufual  French  grammars^  are  equally  erroneous. 
The  Englilh  language  admits  only  of  two  articles  ;  the  definite 
• — the,  and  the  indefinite— r/7z  before  a  vowel  or  mute  h,  and  a 
before  a  confonant.     The  latter,  no  doubt,  has  likewife  a  ten- 
dency to  determine    the  felf-fubfiftent   thing  ;  but  as  it  does 
this  in  a  much  weaker  degree  than  the  former,  it  has  received 
tlie  name  of  the  indefinite  or  undetermined  article.    I.  The  de- 
finite article  points  out  an  individual  of  a  kind  or  clafs,  that 
is  already  known  and  felf-fubfiitent :   the  emperor,  fignifies,  ac- 
cording  to  the  conne<rtion    of  the  fentence,  either  the  prefent 
reigning  emperor,-  or  that  emperor,  of  whom  we  were  fpeak- 
ing  laft  ;  confequently  this  article  denotes  one  individually  de> 
termined  peifon,   which  is  fingled  out  from  that  clafs  of  indi- 
viduals, who  are  or  have  been  emperors.     II.  The  indefinite 
article  an  or  a  ferves  to   mark  ;   i,  an  indefinite  felf-fubfiftent 
thing  belonging  to  a  Vv'hole  clafs,  without  pointing  out  a  par- 
ticular individual ;  v.  g,  "  an  enemy  is  not  to  be  trufted,"  i.  e. 
**  no  enemy  whoever  he  be  ;"  2,  the  fpecies  or  clafs,  to  which 
a  thing  belongs,  as  an  undetermined  felf-fubfifting  thing,  v.  g. 
**  he  was  killed  by  a  fword,"  i.  e,  "  by  one  of  the  weapons 
called  f words." 

Without   any  article  may  be    ufed ;   i,  proper  nouns  j  be- 
caufe they  are  already  more  accurately  determined  by   mean*; 
♦  '  o£ 
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of  the  individual,  to  which  they  refer,  than  they  could  he 
through  the  articles  ;  v.  g.  Cicero  was  an  excellent  orator  ; 
— all  Europe  is  in  confujion  :  excepting,  however,  when  thefe 
nouns  again  partake  of  the  nature  of  appellatives,  i.  e.  when 
they  may  be  referred  to  more  than  one  thing  •,  for  inflance^ 
the  elder  Pliny^  the  little  James,  In  like  manner  are  the 
names  of  rivers  and  Ihips  conlidered  as  appellatives,  and  con- 
ne£led  with  the  definite  article  ; — 2,  if  a  determined  fingle 
individual  is  meant,  and  the  whole  kind  or  clafs  is  underflood 
by  it,  in  which  cafe  the  Germans  make  ufe  of  th^  definite 
article  ;  v.  g.  der  Metifch  iji,  vernuftftig,  "  man  is  rational ;" 
but  in  fuch  expreJTions,  the  Englilh  make  ufe  of  no  article: — . 
3,  if  an  indefinite  number  of  fingle  things,  out  of  a  whole 
clafs,  is  to  be  expreffed  ^  or  in  fuch  cafes  as  require  the  inde- 
finite article  in  the  fingular  number  ; — "  I  want  pens,"  in  the 
fingular,  **  I  want  a  pen  :" — and  4,  if  merely  the  clafs,  kind,  or 
matter  is  to  be  denoted;  as  **  building  is  preciou*  ;  or,  "  it  is 
fine  cloth,"  In  all  thefe  inllances,  the  oblique  cafes  of  the 
nouns  are  only  marked  by  the  prepofitions  of  and  to  in  the 
genitive  and  dative,  and  by  the  fenfe  of  the  adive  verb  itfelf 
in  the  accufative,  without  admitting  any  article. 

HI.  Of  the  AdjeCiwe. 

In  the  German  language,  that  which  is  found  to  be  change- 
able in  the  thing  itfelf,  is  confidered  in  two  different  ways, 
namely,  i,  as  independent  of  the  fubilantive  or,  at  leaft,  not 
in  immediate  connection  with  it,  in  which  cafe  it  is  enunciated 
by  the  verb  ;  v.  g.  der  Mann  ijl  gut^  "  the  man  is  good ;"  or 
2,  in  immediate  connedion  with  the  fubilantive,  v.  g.  der  ifi 
ein  guter  Mann^  "  that  is  a  good  man,"  where  the  Germaft 
adjedive  is  regularly  infleded,  according  to  the  gender  of  the 
noun  :  while  in  the  former  cafe,  it  is  ufed  adverbially,  and 
remains  indeclinable.  Hence  arife  two  parts  of  fpeech,  name- 
ly the  adverb  of  quality,  and  the  adjedive,  or  the  word  ex- 
preffive  of  the  property  of  the  thing,  v^^hich  is  derived  from 
the  former,  by  means  of  the  concrete  fyllables  e  for  the  fe- 
minine, er  for  the  mafculine,  and  es  for  the  neuter  gender,  or 
ivith  the  fimple  vowel  e  for  all  the  three  genders,  when  the 
definite  article  is  connected  with  the  noun.  And  as  the  Ger-- 
man  fubftantives  not  only  mark  different  genders,  but  alfo  the 
oblique  cafes,  ii:  may  be  eafily  inferred,  that  the  adjectives  are 

iip.ble 
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liable  to  fimilar  inflections ;  a  circumllance,  which  is  attended 
•with  confiderable  difficitlties  to  foreigners,  who  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  fpeaking  and  writing  of  that  language. .  In  Eng- 
lifh,  a  much  eafier  and  fhorter  method  is  pradifed,  fince  the 
adverb  of  quality  is,  in  no  refpeCl,  different  from  the  adjective, 
and  may  be  combined  with  the  fubflantive,  without  any  in- 
flection :  thus  it  remains  uniformly  in  the  fame  termination, 
whether  we  fay,  **  the  prince  is  powerful,"  or  "  the  power- 
ful prince."  Hence,  too,  the  adjedives  diitinguifh  no  plural ; 
and  as  the  Englifli  fubftantives  mark  no  gender,  and  are  of 
themfelves  indeclinable,  the  adjeftives  likewife  cannot  be  in- 
fleCled,  and  are  in  this  refpeft  throughout  managed  like  ad- 
verbs. 

The  only  infleClions,  of  which  adjeClives  are  capable,  are 
the  degrees  of  comparifon,  which  are  formed  nearly  upon  the 
plan  of  the  German,  by  adding  to  the  politive  degree  the  fyl- 
lable  er,  in  order  to  make  the  comparative  ;  and  the  fyllable 
eji,  to  form  the  fuperlative  :  but  very  frequently  thefe  two 
degrees  are  exprelTed  by  prefixing  to  the  limple  adjectives  the 
refpe£tive  adverbs  ?nore  and  mdji, 

IV.   Of  numerical  words. 

The  words  denoting  numbers  are  rarely  introduced  into 
Englifli  grammars,  as  particular  parts  of  fpeech,  and  frequent*^ 
ly  they  are  not  at  all  mentioned  :  we  mull  neverthelefs  at- 
tend to  feveral  peculiarities  in  the  ufe  of  them.  As,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  idea  combined  with  them,  they  are  remarkably 
different  from  all  other  parts  of  fpeech;  they  certainly  deferve 
to  be  feparately  treated.— Numbers  denote  nothing  that  is 
difcoverable  in  the  things  themfelves,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
preceding  part  of  fpeech  ;  but  they  efliablifli  a  circumftance, 
namely  that  of  numerical  computation.  Bef;de  this  peculia- 
rity, they  are  alfo  dillinguifhed  from  the  ufual  ^  words  deno- 
ting circumftances,  by  their  immediate  connexion  with  the 
fubflantive,  while  the  former  can  be  predicated  of  fubftantives, 
hj  means  of  verbs  only.  Grammarians  ought  to  diftinguifli 
the  different  fpecies  of  numerical  words,  fmce  they  fignify 
either  abfolute,  number  without  any  collateral  idea,  viz.  the 
radical  or  cardinal  numbers,  which  may  again  be  divided  into 
definite -m^  indefi,nite  \  or  they  are  conneaed  with  the  colla- 
teral ideas  of  order  or  fuccelTion,  claffification,  proportion,  &c. 
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All  thefe  words  are  liable  to  many  peculiar  applications,  whichj, 
however,  properly  belong  to  thp  province  of  grammar. 

^    V.   Of  the  Pronouns. 

Pronouns  are  words  determining  the  fubftantives,  and  de- 
noting thofe  changeable  relations,  which  are  indicated  in  the 
very  act  of  fpeaking,  and  the  principal  of  which  concerns  the 
relative  condition  of  the  perfon.  They  are  as  various  as  the 
relations  pointed  out  by  them  ;  namely, 

ifperfonal,  which  refer  to  perfons  only.     Thefe  may  be  far- 
ther I,)  definite,   which  are  again  divided  according  to  the 
three  perfons,    and  according    as    each    of  them  is  in  the 
lingular  or  plural  number.     The  firft  and  fecond  perfons  are 
fufficiently  determined  by  the  relation,  in  which  they  appear 
in  fpeech  ;  hence  there  is  no  farther  neceffity  for  pointing 
out  their  gender.     But  the  third  perfon  is,  of  itfelf,  wholly 
\indetermmed  ;  and  for  this   reafon  its  gender  is  marked  in 
thefingularnvimber,  by  different  words  for  each  of  the  three 
genders.     Yet  as    the  Engliih  fubftantives,  in  general,  ex- 
prefs  no  peculiar  gender,  the  third  perfonal  pronoun  ferves 
only  to  denote  the  pbyfical  gender  of  the  perfon  ;  for  this 
reafon  all  fuch  things,  as  cannot  be  diftinguiihed  by  being 
phyfically  of  the  mafcuUne  or   feminine  gender,  receive  the 
imperfonal  pronoun    it;  2,)  indefinite,    among  which  this 
undetermined  fyllable  zV  occupies  the  firft  rank  ;  a  fyllablf, 
which    indicated    a  determined  fubjed  in    fo  undecided    a 
manner,  that    it  does  not  pofitively  follow,  whether  a  per- 
fon or  a  thing  is  underftood  by  it  :  v.  g.  '*  it  is  faid  ;  it  was 
Mr  Pope ;  it  is  I."  —In  like    manner  is  ufed  the  improper 
pronoun  one,  in  as  far  as   it  correfponds  with   the  German 
pronoun  man  oi  jefnand,  "  fomebody  ;"  v.  g.  to  love  o/ie. 
1.  Reciprocal  ■pronouns,  which  properly  belong  to  the  former 
clafs,  and  are  only  ufed,  when  the  predicate  is  again  referred 
to  the  fubjeft  :   "  I  love  myfelf,"  &lc. 
3.  Fojfejfive  pronouns  ferve  to  determine  the  relation  of  pof- 
feflion,    with  refped  to  the  perfon.     They  are  either  coji^ 
junElive,   when  immediately    combined  with  their  fubfi;an- 
tives,  <'  my  houfe,  your    father  ;"  or  uhjolute,.  when  they 
are    predicated    of    fubftantives  by   means    of   a   verb,  as 
Hkewife  in  anfweringa  queftion  :  v.  g.  *'  this  houfe  is  mine  ; 
— whpfe  father   called  ?— yours."     The  pcffefTive  pronoun 
■  •  ^  of 
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o^  the  third  perfon  is,  like  the  perfonal  pronoun,  again  dif- 
tinguiflied  according  to  its  phyfical  gender,  fo  that  his  and 
her  are  ufed  of  things,  which  by  the  laws  of  nature  are  of 
the  maCculine  or  feminine  gender  ^  and  in  all  other  cafes 
the  poffeffive  pronoun  its. 

4.  Demonjirative  pronouns,  which  denote  the  relation  of  the 
place  with  refpeft  to  the  fpeaker,  fo  that  the  neareft  place 
is  expreffed  by  the  words,  this  in  the  lingular  or  thefe  in  the 

plural,  and  the  moil  remote,  by  the  refpec3;ive  words  that 
or  thofe. 

5.  Determinati'De  pronouns,  which  afcertain  the  fubje^,  to 
which  a  fentence  is  referred  by  means  of  the  fubfequent  reci- 
procal pronoun.  To  this  number  belong,  partly  the  perfon- 
al pronouns  he  and  Jhe,  when  they  are  ufed  in  a  determi« 
nate  fenfe,  v.  g.  '*  he  that,  or  who,  fights  with  filver  arms  ;" 
partly  the  pronoun  fuch^  in  which  cafe  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  particle  as  :  <*  fuch  as  are  loyal,  &c."  ;  parti}-  alfo  the 
<*  pronoun  of  identity,"  the  fame,  with  its  further  deter- 
minations,  the  very  fame,  the  fslffatue,  and  the  very. 

?6.  Relative  pronouns,  which  bring  back  the  fentence  to  a  fub- 
je<3:,  either  previoufly  pointed  out,  or  conneded  with  a  de- 
terminative pronoun  j  of  which  clafs  are,  ivhOj  'which,  what^ 
and  that, 
■7.  Interrogative  pronouns  ferve  to  introduce  a  queftion,  for 
which  purpofe  we  make  ufe  of  the  relative  pronouns,  who, 
which,  and  what. 

The  pronouns,  in  general,  and  the  perfonal  pronouns,  in 
particular,  are  very  irregular  in  their  inflexion.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  remarkable,  not  only  in  the  Englilh,  but  likewife  in 
all  the  languages  hitherto  difcovered  :  for  the  pronouns  may 
be  clafled  among  the  moft  ancient  words  in  fpeech  ;  their  ori- 
gin muft  be  traced  in  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  language 
of  every  nation  was  yet  in  its  infant  .ftate. 

A  number  of  other  pronouns  are  commonly  enumerated  in 
grammars  under  the  name  of  pronomina  indefinita  ;  but  as 
they  exprefs  none  of  the  relations  denoted  by  pronouns,  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of  the  claiTes  before  fpecified.  Be- 
fides,  many  of  them  are  fo  pointedly  determined,  that  no  ra- 
tional being  will  confider  them  as  indefinite  ;  for  inllance,  all, 
whole,  each,  neither,  every,  &:c.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  rather  belong  to  the  clafs  of  general  numbers,  viz.  all^ 
€inyifome^  both^  eachj  either ^  neither ^  every p  few ,  much^  no,  none. 

Some 
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Some  again,  as  whole,  certain,  other,  are  with  more  propriety 
ranked  among  the  adjedives  ;  and  others  as  ever  and  never ^ 
are  in  reality  adverbs. 

VI.  Of  the  verb. 

The  verb  is,  in  all  languages,  the  moft  artificial  and  the  moll 
difficult  part  of  fpeech  ;  becaufe  men  have  contrived  to  point 
out,  in  immediate  connexion  with  it,  very  different  and  mul- 
tiplied relations.  To  denote  thefe  relations  properly,  in  the 
various  inflexions  of  the  verb,  is  called  by  grammarians,  to 
conjugate.  The  verbs  are  divided  into  different  fpecies,  arifing 
partly  from  thoivfignificationy  partly  from  their  use,  and  partly 
alfo  from  their  conjugation^ 

With  refpeft  to  thtii  Jignijicationy  they  attribute  fomething 
to  an  obje£l,  which  can  either  be  conceived  immediately  in  it, 
and  in  this  cafe  they  are  called  intranfitive,  fometimes  too,  but 
not  very  properly,  neuter  verbs  ;  or  they  imply  fomething 
that  takes  place  externally  to  it,  tranjitive  verbs  ;  when  two 
felf-fubliffent  things  are  required,  the  one  of  which  is  in  an 
aftive,  and  the  other  in  a  paffive  flate.  On  this  account,  ia 
many  languages,  (be  tranfitive  verbs  have  two  different  forms  ; 
namely  the  aSiive,  when  the  fubjeft  is  in  an  active  Hate,  and 
the  paffivcy  when  it  is  fnffering.  The  reciprocal  verbs  are  true 
tranfitives,  with  this  exception  only,  that  the  predicate  is 
brought  back  to  the  fubje6l,  by  means  of  a  pronoun. 

With  refpefl  to  the  uje,  the  verbs  are  e\t\\Q,v perfonal,  when 
their  fubje£t  is  determined,  or  imperfonaly  w^hen  it  cannot  be 
afcertained,  and  confequently  is  fomething  unknown.  Farther, 
they  are  ^\\htx  perfect ,  when  they  can  be  ufed  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent relations,  in  which  the  predicate  can  be  placed  towards 
the  fubjefi  ;  or  defeBive^  when  they  are  ufed  only  in  fome  of 
thefe  relations. 

With  refpeft  to  the  conjugation,  the  verbs  are  called  regular^ 
when  ail  their  relative  Hates  can  be  expreffed  conformably  to 
one  rule  ;  or  irregular y  when  they  deviate  from  the  eflablilhed 
rule. 

The  relations,  circumftances,  and  collateral  notions,  wliich 
mankind  have  contrived  to  exprefs  by  the  verb,  are  very  nu- 
merous.    The  principal  of  them  are  as  follows. 
J.  Th^form  of  the  word,  whether  a  verb   is  tranjitive^  or  in.-' 

tranfitive ;  and  in  the  former  cafe,   whether  it  is   ««5?/:'# 

oipajivc, 
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2.  The  mood  or  the  manner,  in  which  the  predicate  is  flatcd 
concerning  the  fubjed.  This  may  be  done,  a,)  in  a  pofitive 
manner,  implying  truth  and  certainty  ;  hence  the  indicatvae 
mood ;  b,)  in  an  uncertain  and  doubtful  manner,  the  conjunct 
the ;  c,)    by  way  of  command,    the   imperative  ;  and  d,) 

without    any  reference  to  the   perfon,   the  infinitive The 

participle,  which  is  fometimes  confidered  as  a  peculiar 
mood,  deferves  no  place  here  ;  fmcc  it  is  properly  an  adjec- 
tive derived  from  the  verb,  and  carrying  with  it  the  colla- 
teral idea  of  time. 

3.  The  time^  in  vmich  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  fubjecl. 
This  ftriftly  coniiils  of  three  periods  only,  namely  t\iG^  prcfent, 
paji,  and  future ;  but  as  the  two  laft  are  fufceptible  of  a 
great  variety  of  farther  determinations,  not  indeed  ariling 
from  their  own  nature,  but  from  the  various  relations  of 
fpeech,  many  languages  exprefs  thefe  in  the  verb  itfelf ;  and 
thus  the  pajl  time  is  again  divided  into  three  tenfes,  the 
imperfeSl,  perfecf^  and  pluperfeB  ;  in  a  limilar  manner  the 
futureis  again  refoived  into  feveral  fpecies. 

4.  The  number  of  the  perfons  of  the  fabje6l  ;  and  lallly, 

5.  The  /pedes  of  the  perfon  itfelf,  whether  it  is  thje  firft,  fe- 
cond,  or  third. 

To  exprefs  all  thefe  circumdances  and  relations  in  the  v«rb 
itfelf,  agreeable  to  the  method  adopted  in  every  language,  is 
by  grammarians  called,  to  conjugate.  Under  this  expreffion, 
however,  we  underftand  only  this  much,  that  all  the  relations, 
above  dated,  ought  to  be  exprelTed  by  means  of  proper  fylla- 
bles  of  inlle^lion,  attached  to  the  root  of  the  verb  itfelf ;  and 
in  this  procefs,  the  Engliili  language  is  remarkably  limple  and 
eafy  It  admits  only  of  07ie  form  and  otie  gender  ;  for  the  in- 
tra? fitive  verbs  are  likewife  conjugated  in  the  aBive  form ; 
in  this  there  are  only  three  moods^  the  ifidicative,  the  impera- 
tive and  the  infinitive  :  in  the  indicative  we  make  ufe  of  two 
tenfes,  vii.  x)riQprefent,  and  a  fpecies  of  the  pall,  the  impetfeSi  5 
but  in  the  imperative,  and  iniinitive,  of  one  tenfe  only  :  in 
both  tenfes  of  the  indicative,  there  appear  tvoo  nu??iherSj  and  i.a 
each  of  thefe,  three  perfons,  which  however  can  be  only  im- 
perfectly iAarked  by  the  verb  itfelf ;  a  deficiency,  which  ren- 
ders the  prefixing  of  the  jn-onouns  neceflary. 

To  denote  the  remaining  relations,  the  Englifh  are  obliged 
to  make  ufe  of  circun4ocution,  or  of  indirect  exprefiions  fur- 
xaifned  them  by  certain  verbs,  tliat  generally  iiidicate  fome  col- 
lateral 
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lateral  circumftances,  and  on  this  account  are  called  auxiliary 
words;  becaufe  thej  ferve  to  exprefs  thofe  relations,  in  the  for- 
mation of  which  the  Englilli  verbs  are  delicient.  Thefc  then 
confifl  of  the  verbs,  to  he,  for  the  paflive  form ;  I  may,  for  the 
tonjun6live  ;  to  have,  for  the  paft  ;  and  IJloall,  for  ihe  fuf:ure 
tenfes  ; — although  feveral  other  auxiliary  verbs  are  commonly- 
enumerated.  But,  as  the  whole  of  this  periphrajlical  conjuga* 
tion  has  been  formed  merely  upon  the  plan  of  the  more  com- 
plete Latin  infle6lion  of  verbs,  thofe  above  fpecified  willanfwer 
the  prefent  purpofe  j  fince  any  other  method  of  conjugating 
verbs,  if  carried  on  by  auxiliary  words,  is  in.  every  refped  pe- 
riphrallical. 

I  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  extemlve  application  and  the 
ufe  of  thefe  auxiliary  words  ;  and  therefore  I  ihall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  tranfitive  verbs,  in  the  Gefman  language,  are 
divided  into  two  clafles,  according  as  the  ideas  exprelTed  by 
them  partake  more  of  the  aftive  or  paflive  meaning.  In  the 
former  cafe,  they  are  accompanied  by  the  auxiliary  verb  ha- 
hen,  **  to  have ;"  in  the  latter,  hj  feyn,  '*  to  be  ;"  v.  g.  er  hat 
gefchlafen,  ''  he  has  flept ;''  but  in  another  inllance,  er  iji  ge- 
nefeti,  "  he  is  recovered."  This  diftindion,  however,  does  not 
prevail  in  Englifh,  where  all  tranfitives  are  inileded  by  th^ 
auxiliary  verb,  to  have,  without  attending  to  their  lignifica- 
tion. — Regular  verbs  are  fuch  as  preferve  the  radical  fyllable 
unchanged,  and  in  which  the  inflexion  is  carried  on,  in  an  uni- 
form manner,  by  means  of  fixed  terminating  fyllables.  Irre^ 
gular  verbs  either  deviate  from  the  eftablifheA  fyllable  of  in- 
flexion, or  they  frequently  want  it  altogether ;  for  inllance, 
I  hiirjl ;  imperf.  /  hurji  ;  participle,  hurjl  or  burjien  ;  or  the  in- 
flexion takes  place  in  the  radical  fyllable  itfelf ;  I  bleed  ;  im- 
perf. /  bled ,  participle,  bled ;  or  where  both  deviations  occur 
in  the  fame  verb  ;  /  befeech  ;  imperf.  /  bejought ;  partic  be^ 
feeched  cr  befoiight.  The  irregular  verbs  are,  in  all  languages, 
the  moil  ancient  and  the  moll  original  .*  in  tracing  the  nature 
and  origin  of  them,  we  mufl  refort  to  the  higher  branches  of 
etymology.  In  Engliftl  we  find  the  irregular  verbs  through- 
out derived  from  the  Saxo-Danilh,  in  which  language  they 
likewife  appear  in  the  irregular  form  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  verbs  formed  from  the  French  and  Latin  uniformly  follov/ 
the  regviar  inflexion. 

P2  VIL 
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VII.  Oftbe  Particles. 

The  particles  furnifh  a  fubjeft  of  Inquiry,  that  would  be  in- 
coniiilent  with  the  limits  of  this  EfTay.  They  are  throughout 
confidered  as  adverbs  ;  fiiice  they  denote  either  a  circumftance 
in  general,  in  which  cafe  the  precife  meaning  of  them  refults 
from  thofe  parts  of  fpeech,  with  which  they  are  immediately 
connected  ;  or  they  point  out  a  circumftance  of  itfelf,  and  in«* 
dependent  of  any  other  part  of  fpeech,  in  which  fituation  they 
are  called  adverbs  ;  or  they  relate  to  particular  kinds  of  circum- 
flances  :  thus  the  prepcjitions  denote  the  relation  fubllfting  be- 
tween two  fubftantivesy  in  which  relation  they  have  been  placed 
hy  the  verb  ;  as  the  conjuiiBioiu  mark  the  relation  between  fen- 
tences  and  their  members. — The  lail  part  of  fpeech,  with  which 
grammarians  conclude  their  tafk,  comprifes  the  inter jeBions, 
They  exprefs  the  various  fenfations  or  emotions  of  the  mind, 
limply  as  fuch,  and  may  be  divided  according  to  the  various 
kinds  of  thefe  emotions.  There  are  however  fome  words,  i.  e. 
expreffions  of  clear  ideas,  which  are  occafionally  ufed  to  de- 
mote mere  fenfations  ;  for  inftance,  "  O  fad  !  well  a  day  !" 
and  for  this  reafon  they  cannot,  with  ftrift  propriety,  be  called 
interjeftions. 

Conclufion. 

Since  my  intention,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  treatife, 
has  been  no  other,  but  to  Ihew  in  a  curfory  manner,  that 
the  Engliih  grammar  is  lefs  arbitrary,  and  more  fufceptible  of 
rational  treatment,  than  many  philologers  imagine,  I  muft 
content  myfelf,  for  the  prefent,.  with  this  ihort  fpecimen. 

If  teachers  and  learners  fhould  gradually  adopt  this  method 
of  etymological  reafoning,  it  will  be  eafy  to  apply  it  to  the 
fyntax  ;  which,- independently  of  this  confideration,  is  much 
cafier  and  more  concife  in  Engliih  than  in  other  languages ; 
becaufe  the  words,  in  the  former,  are  deprived  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  infledion.  Indeed,  by  far  the  moft  eflential 
bulinefs  in  the  fyntax  confifts,  partly  of  a  rational  method  of 
conftrufting  the  ferzes  of  words  ^  in  which  the  Engliih  language 
much  refembles  the  German  ;  partly  of  the  proper  ufe  of  the 
participles,  which  difplay  many  peculiarities  in  the  conftruc- 
ticsn  of  that  language, 

E  S  S  A  r 
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ESSAY    THIRD. 


On  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  ofjohnfons 
English  DiElionary. 


X  H'E  Englilh  are  in  fJoiTeffion  of  a  very  copious  Didionary 
of  their  language,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  JoHNso^r 
has  prefented  them,  and  of  which  the  fourth  edition  appear- 
ed (London,  1773)  ^^'^^  ioim^  additions,  in  two  large  Folio 
Volumes,  compriiing  upwards  of  thirty  Alphabets,  or  716 
Sheets  of  letter-prefs  *. 

As  the  completenefs  of  this  work,  together  with  the  criti- 
cal and  philofophic  manner,  which  the  author  follows,  has 
been  frequently  the  fubjeft  of  great  praife,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  alfo  in  other  countries,  by  recommending  it  as  a  mo- 
del of  a  ufeful  Dictionary  for  any  language ;  I  was  induced 
to  think,  that  an  accurate  abridgment  of  this  work  might  of 
itfelf  fuffice,  to  fupply  fo  important  a  defedl  in  German  lite- 
rature. Nor  indeed  had  I  directed  my  views  further,  when  I 
refolved  upon  publifhing  an  Englifti-German  Diftionary,  de- 
ligned  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  my  countrymen.  But  upon  a 
more  minute  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  Johnfon's  work,  I 
very  foon  difcovered,  that  this  performance,  notwithflanding 
the  many  advantages  it  poffefles,  is  replete  with  great  imper- 
fections.— As  thefe  imperfections  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
ex)iibit  themfelves  more  remarkably  in  an  abridgment,  tran- 
llated  into  German,  than  they  perhaps  do  appear  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  as  the  principal  utility,  which  the  Germans  expe£t 
from  fuch  an  undertaking,  might  thus  have  been  much  dimi- 
niftied,  I  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  more  arduous  talk  than 
I  v«^as,  at  firft,  inclined  to  undertake. 

This  alTertion  will  not  be  confidered  as  unjuft,  when  I  fhalf 
point  out,  individually,    the  principal  reqaiiites  to  a  Diction- 
ary, and  remark  upon  every  point,  how  far  Johjifon  has  pep- 
formed 

*  This  computation  Is  made  from  thefirft  Edition,  Load.  1755- 
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formed  his  duty,  and  wherein  /  have  endeavoured  to  improve 

upon  him. 

I.  In  the  number  of  words. 

i.  In  the  value  and  dignity  of  ev^ery  word,  whether  it  be 
quite  obfolete  or  current ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  whether 
it  is  ufed  in  the  more  elevated,  poetical,  fecial,  ot  vulgar 
it>le. 

3.  In  the  grammatical  nature  of  the  word,  to  which  I  alfo  re- 
fer the  orthography,  the  mark  of  t?ie  accent,  and  the  pro-- 
nunciation. 

4.  In  the  etymology  or  derivation. 

5.  In  the  decompolition  of  the  principal  idea  denoted  by  the 
word  ; — either  by  means  of  a  definition,  or  by  a  fynonymous 
Germaji  wotd  ; — and  in  the  analyfis  of  the  different  figni- 
fications. 

6.  In  the  illuilration  of  words  by  examples  ;  and, 

7.  In  the  grammatical  combination,  or  the  ufe  of  every  word, 
with  reiped  to  the  lyntax. 

Conformable  to  this  divifion  of  the  fubje£l:,  Ifhall  offer  fome 
remarks  upon  each  of  thefe  particular  points. 

I.  Concerning  the  number  and  the  pra6lical  ufe  of  words 
I  expelled  to  find  the  work  of  Johnfdn  in  its  greatell  perfec- 
tion. In  a  book,  confifting  of  2864  pages,  large  folio,  and  four 
times  reprinted,  I  hoped  to  meet  with  the  whole  treafure, 
or  at  leaiL  with  the  mofh  necefiary  and  current  words,  of 
the  Englifh  language.  But,  in  this  refpeft,  my  difappoint- 
ment  was  great ;  and  thofe,  who  have  confulted  Johnfon's 
Dictionary  with  the  fame  view,  will  agree  with  me,  that 
upon  this  very  point  he  difplays  his  weakeil  fide.  We  mull 
however  do  him  the  juftice  to  allow,  that  with  fefpeft  to 
terms  of fciencc,  and  written  language,  his  workis  very  com- 
plete ;  but  it  is  defe6tive  in  focial  language,  in  the  language 
of  civil  life,  and  in  the  terms  of  arts  and  manufadures.  Hi^ 
defe6l  in  the  laft-mentioned  branches^  the  author  himfelf  ac- 
knowledges in  the  preface,  and  makes  this  Itrange  apology  for 
it,  '*  that  he  found  it  impoffible  to  frequent  the  work-iliops 
of  mechanics,  the  mines,  magazines,  Ihip-yards,  &c.  in  order 
to  inquire  into  the  different  terms  and  phrafes,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  thefe  purfuits."  Yet  this  is  a  great  defideratum  to 
foreigners,  and  confiderably  detracts  from  the  merit  of  a  work 
of  this  nature  ;  for  thefe  are  the  precife  cafes,  in  which  they 
have  moR  frequent  occaiioa  for  con  fulling  a  Dictionary.     To 
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this  head  we  may  refer  the  names  of  plants,  fillies,  bird?,  and 
iafecls,  frequently  occurring  in  common  life,  of  which  a 
great  number  are,  wanting  in  the  work  of  Johnfon  ;  though 
this  deficiency  might  have  been  moil  eafily  f applied,  as  there 
certainly  is  no  want  of  botanical  books  and  publications  on 
Natural  Hiftory,  in  the  Englifh  language.  In  order  to  fliow 
the  extent  of  this  deficiency,  in  a  particular  infiance,  I  fnall  only 
remark,  that  in  the  hngle  work  containing  the  laft  voyage  of 
Capt,  Cook,  in  two  moderate  volumes,  o6:avo,  (publifhed 
1782)  there  occur  nearly  one  hundred  words,  relating  partly 
to  navigation,  partly  to  Natural  Hiftory,  that  cannot  be  found 
in  Johnfoa's  or  other  Dictionaries. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  a  di6Uoaary  of  a  language  ought 
to  poilcrfs  the  greatefl  poffible  degree  of  completenefs,  parti- 
cularly with  refped  to  names  and  technical  terms,  which  are 
more  rarely  emploj^ed  in  common  language,  and  the  meaning 
of  which  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the  context.  As  inch  words 
frequently  become  an  objeft  of  refearch,  1  have  found  myfelf 
under  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of  filling  up  thefe  chafms,  as 
far  as  my  time,  my  plan,  and  ray  fources  of  information  would 
admit.  Thus  I  have  increafed  the  llock  of  words,  occurring 
ia  Johnfon's  and  other  Englilh  Dictionaries  of  diitinguidied 
merit,  with  a  great  number  (perhaps  feveral  thoufands)  of 
words  which  were  wanting  ;  efpecially  fuch  as  concern  the 
objects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  of  the  Englilli 
conltitution,  and  of  various  other  departments.  Witli  regard 
to  the  laws,  manners,  and  cufloms  of  England,  I  have  availed 
myfelf  of  the  well  known  work  of  Entick. 

The  proper  names  of  countries,  places,  and  perfons,  v/hen 
deviating  from  the  genuine  orthography,  I  have  likewife  more 
correctly  fcated,  and  added  fuch  as  have  been  omitted  in  John- 
fon's and  other  dictionaries. 

For  the  improvement  of  term.s  in  facial  language,  I  am 
much  indebted  to  Boyer's  Englilli  and  French  Dictionary. 
But  as  I  had,  in  this  refpeCt,  placed  more  confi,dence  in  John- 
fon  than  I  could  jultify  after  a  careful  examination  of  his 
work ;  and  as,  on  this  account,  I  did  not  beitow  the  portion 
of  time  requifite  to  a  clofe  comparifon  with  other  Dictionaries, 
I  readily  confefs,  that  there  remains  much  to  be  done  yet,  e- 
fpecially  with  the  alTiltance  of  the  latell  Englii'h  productions 
in  the  departm,ent  of  Belles  Let,tres.     For,  in  latter  times,  the 

Eno-liih 
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Englilli  language  appears  to  have  undergone  the  fame  changes 
as  the  French  and  German. 

II.  It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  words  of  a  language  do 
not  poflefs  an  equal  value  or  degree  of  currency  :  fome  of  them 
are  entirely  obfolete,  but  ftill  occur  in  writings,  which  are  Ilu- 
died  in  modern  times,  for  inftance,  in  the  tranflation  of  the 
Bible,  in  Shakefpeare,  Spencer,  &:c. ;  others  are  peculiar  to 
poetical  language  ;  again,  others  are  current  only  in  certain 
provinces,  or  in  particular  fituations  of  life  ;  and  flill  others  are 
vulgar,  and  exploded  from  the  more  dignified  written  ftyle,  as 
well  as  from  the  polite  circles  of  converfation.  It  is  one  of 
Johnfon's  great  merits,  that  he  has  carefully  attended  to  this 
difllndion  ;  I  have  likewife  marked  it,  in  my  Englifli  and 
German  Dictionary,  with  equal  attention  ;  and  I  have  point- 
ed out  the  moil  necefTary  of  thefe  diftinftions,  by  means  of 
particular  figns  or  charaflers. 

III.  Next  to  the  preceding,  I  confider  the  grammatical  de- 
fignation  of  every  word  as  the  moft  important  part  of  a  good 
Dictionary  :  and  under  this  head  I  place  not  only  the  ortho- 
graphy, the  accentuation,  and  pronunciation,  but  alio  the  claf- 
iiiication  of  a  word,  to  whatever  clafs  it  belongs  as  a  part  of 
fpeech,  and  finally,  its  inflection  ;  whether  it  be  regularly  or 
irregularly  declined  or  conjugated.  Upon  this  point,  alfo, 
Johnfon  is  in  moft  inftances  very  correCt  j  excepting  that  he 
docs  not  always  diftinguiih  the  fubftantive  from  the  adverb, 
and  this  again  from  the  adjeftive  ;  an  imperfection  which, 
with  the  aid  of  fome  general  ideas  of  grammar,  I  have  had  no 

great  difficulty  to  remedy In  the  fpelling  of  words,  Johnfon 

lias  adopted  the  method  prevalent  among  all  fenfible  people,  and 
configned  the  orthographic  difputes  to  thofe,  who,  from  want  of 
more  important  knov^ledge,  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
reputation.     For  my  part,  I  faw  no  reafon  for  differing  fron^ 

Johnfon  on  this  head -The  proper   accentuation  is,  in  the 

EngliQi  language,  one  of  the  moft  difhcult  points.  The  caufes 
of  this  difficulty  muft  be  obvious  from  the  remarks  upon  the 
accent,  which  I  have  premifed  in  the  fecond  EfTay.  The  great- 
er number  of  Englifh  Didionaries,  therefore,  have  confidered 
it  as  necefTary,  to  mark  that  fy liable,  which  is  accentuated  in 
a  word.  Neverthelefs,  they  have  committed  the  common  er- 
ror, that  the  reader  is  never  certain,  whether  an  accentuated 
iyllable  muft  be  pronounced  with  the  grave  i.  e.  extended,  or 
acute,  i.  e.  liaort  tone  of  the  voice  j  for  inftance,  blood  and  room, 

are 
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are  marked  with  the  fame  accent ;  though  the  former  be  pro- 
nounced "fliort,  and  the  latter  long.  In  this  matter  I  have  fol- 
lowed Johnfon,  nearly  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  letter  A  ; 
but  as  the  true  pronunciation  is  thus  very  imperfe6tly  mark- 
ed ;  and  as  I  was  fuccefsful  enough  to  difcover  this  common 
error,  I  began  very  early  to  differ  from  him  and  his  colleagues  ; 
and,  confequently,  from  the  middle  of  the  fir  ft  letter,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  diftinguifH  carefully  the  length  ef  an  accentu- 
ated fyllable  by  a  mark  drawn  from  the  left  towards  the 
right,  and  the  Jh or t fiefs  of  it  by  a  mark  running  from  the 
right  towards  the  left. — In  the  remaining  part  of  grammati- 
cal determinations  of  words,  I  have  followed  Johnfon  as  my 
guide,  and  carefully  diftinguifhed  the  neuter  from  the  active 
form  of  verbs  :  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  differ  from  him,  when  he  had  miftaken  the  neutral 
life  of  an  adive  verb  for  a  neuter  verb. 

IV.  The  proximate  derivation  of  a  w-ord  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance in  ail  languages  ;  for  upon  this  circumftance  depends 
not  only  the  full  idea  or  intelligibility  of  words,  but  likewife 
their  orthography.  Johnfon  has  fenfibly  perceived  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  confequently  has  ihortly  pointed  out  the  immediate 
derivatives,  "  in  cafes  where  he  was  acquainted  with  them  ;" 
and  I  mufl  add,  «'  that  he  has  done  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ap- 
peared to  him  the  moft  proper."  For,  upon  this  particular 
head,  his  Didionary  is  very  defedive.  When  an  Englifh  word 
is  derived  from  the  French  or  Latin,  he  does'  not  eafily  mil- 
take  its  proximate  root :  in  words,  that  are  obvious  deriva- 
tives of  familiar  Anglo-Saxon  terms,  he  is  equally  fuccefsful. 
feut  in  moft  other  cafes,  he  proves  himfelf  a  fhallow  etymo- 
logift  :  and  as  his  own  notions  of  the  origin  of  languages  were 
not  very  clear,  he  is  frequently  led  into  great  errors.  Thus 
he  coniideis  the  words,  with  whofe  origin  he  is  unacquainted, 
either  as  fortuitous  and  cafit  words^  or  he  derives  them  fre- 
quently in  the  abfurdeft  manner  from  words  nearly  corief- 
ponding  in  foiind,  while  he  aims  at  explaining  them  in  three 
or  four  different  ways  ;  for  inftance,  "  to  chirpf  derived  from, 
«  to  chear  up,  to  make  cheerful,  &lc."  yet  this  word  obviouf- 
ly  comes  fiom  the  vernacular  German,  tfchirpenov  zirpen^ 
"  to  twitter  Jike  birds."  This  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
manner,  in  which  he  fearches  for  the  fource  of  one  river  in 
the  mouth  of  another,  which  is  altogether  different  from  the 
formet.  Here  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  correding 
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him  ;  particularly  as  Skinner  was  his  principal  hero  in  cty-* 
xnology,  and  as  Johnfon  himfelf  was  unacquainted  with 
the  German  and  other  languages  related  to  it.  But  in  cafeSj 
where  the  derivation  of  a  word  required  laborious  refearches, 
fuch  as  would  have  occupied  much  room  to  little  purpofe,  I 
have  rather  pafTed  it  over  altogether,  becaufe  the  like  words 
are  generally  confidered  as  radicals,  or  as  proper  names.  And 
as  the  objed  exprefied  by  a  word  af  this  kind  mufl  be  repre- 
fented  by  a  fenfible  exhibition  of ;  the  thing  itfelf,  the  method 
of  rendering  it  intelligible,  by  a  probable  derivation,  is  but  a 
negative  advantage  ;  though  the  etymology  of  it  might  be  ef- 
tablilhed  by  a  far-fetched  analogy  with  other  words. 

Upon  this  occafion,  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  ciicum- 
flance  of  fome  importance  to  the  philofophic  inquirer  into  the 
llru^ture  of  languages*  There  are,  in  Englifh,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  languages,  a  great  number  of  words,  which  are  pro^ 
nounced  and  written  perfeftly  analogous  to  one  another  ;  al- 
though it  can  be  proved,  that  they  are  derived  from  very  dif- 
ferent roots.  Such  are,  for  inftance,  the  German  words,  Bar^ 
Bock,  Hirnd^  Katzcy  &:c.  and  the  Englifh  words,  "  arm,  buxom, 
cock,  &:c."  To  conilder  words  of  the  fame  found  as  of  com- 
mon origin,  and  to  treat  them  as  fuch,  difcovers  a  very  fuper- 
licial  knowledge  in  languages  :  belides,  this  method  is  attend- 
ed with  the  fingular  efFe6t  of  mifleading  the  ignorant,  who 
form  the  flrangeil  combinations  of  ideas,  when  they  attempt 
10  derive  the  different  fignifications  and  applications  of  a  word 
from  one  common  root.  Johnfon  was  aware  of  this  impro- 
priety, but  he  has  not  always  been  fuccefsful  enough  in  ob- 
viating it.  Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  fuch  a  number  of 
lignifications  crowded  upon  the  fame  word,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
ailonilbment,  how  they  happened  to  meet  under  the  fame 
head.  For  this  reafon,  I  have  feparated  the  dilFerent  fignifica- 
tions  of  monotonous  words  by  means  of  numbers,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  fiiow  the  derivation  of  each,  when  I  was  ena- 
bled to  do  this  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner. 

V.  To  afcertain  the  principal  and  peculiar  fignificatioa  o€ 
a  word,  from  which  the  others,  if  there  be  any,  mufl  be  de- 
rived, has  been  my  next  employment.  This,  indeed,  is  al- 
ways the  moil  difhcult  point  in  a  Di6lionary  ;  a  point,' which 
not  only  prefuppofes  correal  ideas  of  the  origin  of  languages, 
but  alfo  the  moil  precif'i  knowledge  of  every  v/ord,  and  of  its 
ufe  from  the  earliell  periods.     The  whole  of  this  knowledge 
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mull  be  founded  upon  a  fufEcient  number  of  works,  written 
by  men  who  lived  in  the  different  ages,  in  which  the  language 
was  fpoken.  But  as  we  poflefs  no  fuch  number  of  works  in 
any  language,  as  is  fufficient  to  make  us  acquainted  with  all 
the  words,  that  are  or  have  been  curreat  in  it ;  it  may  be 
eafily  conjectured,  that  the  primitive  fignification  of  every 
word  cannot  be  pointed  out  with  precifion.  But  even  in  cales 
where  this  is  poffible,  it  requires  the  moil  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  ancient  monuments  of  a  language,  that  are  (till 
preferved^  together  with  mijch  found  philofophy,  in  order  to 
avoid  falling  into  dreams  and  fancies,  and  deriving,  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  the  words  from  one  another,  In  etymology,  as 
foon  as  it  carried  him  beyond  the  proximate  derivation  "of  a 
word,  my  predeceflbr  has  not  been  ver}^  fuccefsful.  Fpr,  even 
in  the  latter  cafe,  he  relied  too  much  upon  the  authority  of 
others  ;  and  it  evidently  appears  from  his  Didionary,  that  the 
flrudure  of  language  did  not  induce  him  to  philofophical  in- 
quiries. On  tliis  account,  vv^e  can  form  no  great  expectations, 
and  we  mail  be  fatisiied  with  hh  claffification  of  the  different 
meanmgs  of  w^ords,  fo  as  they  in  every'inftance  appeared  to 
him  mofl  proper.  His  want  of  knowledge  in  etymology, 
however,  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  has  guarded 
him  againft  a  thoufand  follies,  to  which  the  pfeudo-e]:ymolQ- 
gifts,  of  all  languages  and  climates,  are  very  liable. 

As  a  foreigner,  I  could  not  ealily  remedy  this  deficiency  in 
the  claffification  of  words,  unlefs  it  had  been  my  inclination  to 
proceed  upon  arbitrary  principles,  which  oiight  not  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  philofophy  of  language.  Yet  I  have  cor- 
reded  another,  perhaps  more  important,  error.  Jo.hnfon  is 
uncommonly  liberal  with  a  variety  of  fignifications,  particu- 
larly in  fuch  words  as  are  frequently  ufed  ;  for  in  thefe,  the 
fignifications  pointed  out  by  him^  are  almofl  endlefs.  Thus  he- 
has  given  fcvcnty  different  fignifiQations  of  the  v^r^,  to  go  j 
Jixty-nme  of  the  verb^  tojland ;  &.c.  and  he  might,  without 
great  difficulty,  have  produced  the  double  of  that  number,  if 
he  had  proceeded  upon  a  limilar  plan. — lu  thefe  verbs,  as  well 
as  in  many  hundred  other  cafes,  Johnfon  has  obvioufly  and 
uniformly  confounded  the  various  applications  of  one  and  the 
fame  meaning,  with  the  different  fignifications  themfelves. 
Hence  I  found  it  neceffary,  to  reduce  many  of  his  fignifica- 
tions to  one  general  -idea,  and  thus  to  fave  the  reader  the 
trouble  of  fearching  for  the  accurate  idea  of  the  word  in  quef^ 
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tlon  among  a  number  of  fimilar  ideas,  and  of  frequently  mifb^, 
ing  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  altogether.  In  order  to 
perceive  this  inconvenience,  I  requefl  the  reader  to  compare 
with  one  another  the  vfovds^  ground,  fort?ty  and  many  others  o£ 
a  fimilar  tendency. 

It  is  a  very  common  pradice  among  the  compilers  of  Die-. 
tionaries,  to  point  out  the  fi^nification  of  a  word,  by  means  of  a 
fynonymous  expreffion  ufed  in  another  language.  A  fmall  Ihare 
of  corred  philological  knowledge  muft  convince  every  one  of 
the  impropriety  and  difadvantage  of  this  pradice.  There  arc  np 
words  completely  fynonymous  in  any  language  ;  nor  can  any 
two  words,  from  different  languages,  be  confidered  as  fynony- 
mous. And  although  in  languages,  that  bear  llrong  marks  of 
affinity  to  one  another,  there  fliould  be  two  words  of  common 
origin,  or  even  radically  the  fame,  fuch  as  '*  ground'*  with 
the  German  Grund  ;  "  to  go,"  with  the  German  gehefi ;  they 
ftill  deviate  in  the  indired  ligniiications,  or,  at  leaft,  in  the  ap- 
plication to  individual  cafes.  The  fafeft  and  moft  rational  me- 
thod, therefore,  is  to  refolve  every  iignification  into  other 
words,  or  to  i^ive  a  clear  and,  if  poflible,  concife  definition  of 
it.  I  am  fenfible,  that  in  this  manner  the  idea  of  a  word  can- 
not be  exhaufted,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  point  out  this  idea  with 
all  its  fliades  and  fubtle  modifications.  I  further  admit,  that 
this  developement  of  the  idea  is  not  in  all  inftances  practicable  ; 
fince  the  meaning  of  a  word,  in  many  cafes,  is  fo  obfcure  that 
it  cannot  be  made  perfpicuous.  Yet,  at  the  fame  time,  where 
this  expedient  is  applicable,  it  affords  the  moll  certain  method 
of  exhibiting  a  competent  notion  of  every  word  and  its  figni^ 
fications  ;  while  it  fervcs  to  promote  a  clear  and  juft  know* 
ledge  of  things  in  general.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  themofl 
important  advantages  of  Johnfon's  Dictionary  :  for  the  author 
polTefled  a  very  happy  talent  of  difplaying  the  idea  of  a  wor^ 
in  a  concife,  intelligible,  and  pertinent  manner.  In  this  refpect, 
I  have  throughout  followed  him  as  my  guide,  except  where  I 
was  obliged  to  contract  the  fignifications  of  words,  which  he 
had  unnecelTarily  accumulated,  and  confequently  to  fearch  for 
an  appropriate  and  more  comprehenfive  idea. 

Johnfon  has  not  avoided  the  common  error  of  lexicograph- 
ers, who  have  either  neglected  to  ftate  the  names  of  plants  and 
animals,  or  have  done  it  in  a  very  vague  and  undetermined 
manner.  He  commonly  difmiffes  the  names  of  vegetables  with 
the  addition,  *'  a  plant  J^"*     Thus  he  forfakes  the  reader,  wherQ 
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a  guide  Is  moil  anxloufly  looked  for.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
f upply  this  deficiency,  by  adding  a  number  of  names  from  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  together  with  the  fyftematic  name 
of  Linnaeus,  to  every  plant,  in  order  to  prevent  any  miilakes. 
As  the  Germans,  according  to  the  different  provinces,'make  ufe 
of  a  variety  of  names  for  one  and  the  fame  plant,  the  addition  of 
the  Linngean  name  was  indifpenfable.  It  is  now  to  be  hoped, 
that  none  of  their  numerous  tranflators  from  the  Engliih, 
will,  in  fijLture,  be  induced  to  tranflate  the  word*'  pine-apple," 
ananas^  by  the  German  expreffions  ''  I'ann^apfen^  or  Fich' 
tenapfdy"*  which  fignify  the  refpedive  produftions  of  the  fir- 
and  pine-trees  ;  Ahies^  and  I*inus  Lin.  ;  while  the  pine-apple 
.is  the  produce  cf  the  Bromelia  Ananas  Lin.  Such  miilakes 
have  been  frequently  committed  in  German  books  on  garden- 
ing;  and,  in  the  imperfed:  ftate  of  the  Englifh-German  Dic- 
tionaries hitherto  publifhed,  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to 
avoid  them. 

VI.  In  order  to  fupply  the  imperfecl  definitions  of  words, 
the  figniiication  of  which  cannot  be  fully  collecled  from  the 
notion  contained  in  the  definition,  it  is  a  neceifary  point  in  a 
Dictionary,  to  illuftrate  them  by  examples.  From  thefe  il- 
luftrations,  this  additional  advantage  refults,  that  the  gramma- 
tical life  of  a  word,  and  its  combination  with  other  parts  of 
fpeech,  can  be  rendered  moie  confpicuous,  Johnfon  is  very 
liberal  with  his  examples,  and  not  unfrequently  prod'gal  to 
excefs.  The  greater  number  of  them,  he  has  extracted  fronx 
poetical  works,  as  he  had  employed  much  of  his  time  in  pub- 
iifliing  the  Englifh  poets.  I  have  made  it  my  lludy,  to  hold  a 
middle  courfe^  and  to  feleft  from  the  rich  ftore  of  Johnfon'.> 
examples  the  mofl  concife  and  pertinent,  efpecially  in  fuch 
cafes  as  appeared  to  require  an  example,  to  fiiow  the  precife 
meaning  or  the  grammatical  irfe  of  a  word.  As,  however,  hi 3 
examples  and  the  v/hole  ftock  of  his  words  principally  relate 
to  the  language  of  authors  or  "  written  language ;"  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fupply  the  obvious  want  of  examples  for  the 
purpofes  of  fjcial  life,  from  the  above  quoted  EngliHi,  and' 
French  Diclionary,  by  Boyer  ;  a  work,  the  phrafes  and  ex- 
emplifications of  v^^hich  are  principally  of  the  latter  kind. 

VII.  Concerning  the  pra^Ptiical  application  of  words,  when 
in  connexion  with  others,  Johnfon  has  bellowed  great  atten- 
tion upon  the  moil  important  cafes,  in  which  every  word  may 
pccuro     His  accuracy  in  this  refpeft  has  induced   me  to  adopt 

his 
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bis  examples,  without  attempting  to  change  or  improve  them. 

To  conclude  this  account,  I  fhall  ;idd  fome  remarks,  which 

cxclufively  concern  the  publication  of  mj  own  Di<^ionary 

It  is  a  common  error  of  the  moft,  if  not  of  all,  Didionaries 
which  appear  with  German  explanations,  that  the  authors  of 
them  not  only  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  propriety  and 
dignity  of  the  German  expreffions  and  phrafes,  but  Jik^wife 
that  they  are  very  lludious  to  find  the  moft  abfiird  and  vulgar 
words  in  the  German,  and  to  make  ufe  of  tiiem  foiL  the  illuf- 
tration  of  foreign  words  ;  though  the  latter  lliould  not  hold 
out  the  leail  inducement  to  this  outrage.  The  injury  thus  oc- 
calioned  to  inexperienced  fludents  of  languages,  who  moft  fre- 
quently Hand  in  need  of  fuch  books,  is  much  greater  than  is 
commonly  imagined ;  becaufe  their  tafte  or  intellectual  dif* 
cemment  is  thereby  for  ever  depraved.  And  v/hat  mull  be 
th.e  ideas  of  foreigners,  refpefting  the  German  (as  they  can- 
not avoid  making  ufe  of  fuch  books),  when  they  difcover  in 
them  the  effence  of  all  that  is  obfcene  and  vulgar,  inftead  of  the 
more  poliibed  language  of  authors  ?  What  muft  anEnglifli- 
man  think  of  us,  when  he  finds  in  our  Englifli  German  Diftio- 
naries,  **  gormandizer"  tranflated  Saumagen  ;  *«  to  gorman- 
dize," ein  Saumage?i  feyn  ;  ^'  gangrel,"  ein  groffe  lange  ^tru7i%e» 
Similar  indecencies  occur  in  every  page.  A  fmall  degree  of 
common  fenfe  would  have  prevented  the  infertion  of  this  traih 
into  our  Diftionaries,  while  it  would  have  taught  the  com- 
pilers, to  render  the  expreifion  with  becoming  dignity.  I  have 
exerted  myfelf  to  Ihun  the  like  inelegant  terms  and  phrafes, 
even  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  Englilli  word  might  have  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  of  ufing  them  ;  for  I  have  rather  fubmitted 
to  the  talk  of  circumlocution,  than  to  the  propagation  of  mean 
Slid  indecent  v/opds. 

There  is  another  remark  to  be  made,  relative  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Englifh,  Johnfon  has  given  a  feparate  analyfis 
of  every  compound  word,  after  having  firft  printed  the  words 
in  a  combined  Hate.  In  order  to  fave  room  and  trouble,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  point  out  the  compound  words  imme- 
diately in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  For  this  purpofe  1  have 
aimoft  throughout  the  whole  (for  in  fome  inftances  I  may  have 
ov^erlooked  it)  divided  fuch  words  in  the  fpelling,  as  "  hope- 
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lefs,  black- fmith,  Sec.  though  thefe  Words  fliould  be  read  and 
eonlidered  as  infeparable  *. 

The  following  Extract  from  a  Critical  Effay  originally  publiftied  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  1755,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  ;  as  the  ideas 
CGJitained  in  it  very  nearly  coincide  with  thofe  advanced  by  Mr.  Adeluno  ;  and 
as  it  is  now  underftood  to  be  the  produdion  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith". 

"  *  A  Diftionaiy  of  the  Englifti  language,  however  ufeful,  or 
rather  neceflary,  has  never  been  hitherto  attempted  with  the 
leaft  degree  of  fuccefs.  To  explain  hard  words  and  terms  of 
art,  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  purpofe  of  all  the  former 
compoiitions,  which  have  borne  the  title  of  Englifh  didionaries. 
Mr  Johnfon  has  extended  his  views  much  farther,  aid  has 
made  a  very  full  collection  of  all  the  different  meanings  of 
each  Englilli  word,  juftified  by  examples  from  authors  of  good 
reputation.  When  we  compare  this  book' with  other  dic- 
tionaries, the  merit  of  its^  author  appears  very  extraordinary* 
Thofe  which  i»  modern  languages  have  gained  the  moil  elleem, 
are  that  of  the  French  academy,  and  that  of  the  academy 
Delia  Crufca.  Both  thefe  were  compofed  by  a  numerous  fo- 
ciety  of  learned  men,  and  tooK  up  a  longer  time  in  the  cora- 
polition,  than  the  life  of  a  lingle  perfon  could  well  have  af- 
forded. The  Didiionary  of  the  Englilh  language  is  the  work 
of  a  lingle  perfon,  and  compofed  in  a  period  of  time  very  in- 
confiderable,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  work. 
The  colle6lion  of  words  appears  to  be  -very  accurate,  and  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  very  ample.  Moft  words,  we  believe,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Didlionary,  that  ever  were  almoft  fufpefted 
to  be  Engliili  ;  but  we  cannot  help  wifhing,  that  the  author 
had  trufted  lefs  to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  may  confult  him, 
and  had  oftener  palled  his  own  cenfure  upon  thofe  words 
which  are  not   of  approved  ufe,  though  fometimes  to  be  met 

with 


*  This  method  of  pointing  out  compounded  words  is  profeiTedly 
contrived  to  favc  room  and  the  repetition  of  words  j  yet,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  unavoidably  attended  with  this  dlfadvantaore,  that 
it  may  induce  foreigners,  to  conlider  a// thofe  words,  which  arc 
printed  with  a  fign  of  divifion,  as  feparable  compounds. — Mr. 
Adelung  might  have  eafily  obviated  this  inconvenience,  by  uiing- 
different  marks  of  feparatlon  for  thofe  compounds,  the  parts  of 
which  are  written  feparately,  as  "  party.man  •,"  and  for  thofe,  that 
are  contracted  into  one  word,  as  **  fpite-fuir" 
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with  in  authors  of  no  mean  name. — Where  a  work  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  highly  ufeful,  and  the  execution  of  it  latitled  to 
praife  ;  the  adding,  that  it  might  have  been  more  ulelul,  can 
icarcelj,  we  hope,  be  deemed  a  cenfure  of  it.  The  ment  oi 
this  Didionary  is  fo  great,  that  it  cannot  detrad  from  it,  to 
take  notice  of  fbme  defeds,  the  fupplying  which,  would,  in 
our  judgment,  add  a  conliderable  fhare  of  merit  to  that  which 
it  already  poffelTes.  Thefe  defefts  confill  chiefly  in  the  plan, 
which  appears  to  us  not  to  be  fufEciently  grammatical.  The 
different  iigniiications  of  a  word  are  indeed  collected  ;  but 
they  are  feldom  digefted  into  feveral  clafTes,  or  ranged  under 
the  meaning  which  the  word  principally  expreffes  ;  and  fuf- 
ficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  diflinguifli  the  words  appar- 
ently fynonymous.' 

'  It  can  import  no  refledloh  upon  Mr.  Johnfon's  Dictionary, 
that  the  fubjed  has  been  viewed  in  a  difl^rent  light  by  others  ; 
and  it  is  at  leaft  a  matter  of  curiofiity  to  confider  the  different 
viev^^s,-  in  which  it  appears  .  Any  man  who  is  about  to  com- 
pofe  a:  didionary,  or  rather  a  grammar  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, mull  acknowledge  himfelf  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  for  a- 
bridging  at  leafl  one  half  of  his  labour.  All  thofe  who  are 
under  any  difficulty,  with  refped  to  a  particular  word  or 
phrafe,  are  in  the  fame  fit  nation.  The  Didionary  prefents 
them  a  full  collection  of  examples  ;  from  v/hence  indeed  they 
are  left  to  determine ;  but  by  which  the  determination  •  is 
rendered  eafy.  In  this  country  *,  the  ufefnlnefs  of  it  v/ill  be 
foon  felt,  as  there  is  no  ftandard  of  correal  language  in  con- 
verfatioh.  If  our  recommendation  could  in  any  degree  incite 
to  the  perufal  of  it,  we  would  earneitly  recommend  it  to  all 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  improve  and  correct  their  language, 
frequently  to  confult  the  Dictionary.  Its  merits  mult  be  de- 
termined by  the  frequent  rcfort,  that  is  had  to  it.  This  is  the 
iftoft  unerring  teft  of  its  value  :  critieifms  may  be  falfe,  pri- 
vate judgments  ill-founded ;  but  if  a  work  of  this  nature  be 
much  in  ufe,  it  has  received  the  fanCtion  of  the  public  ap^ 
probation,' 

*  Scotland* 


FINIS. 


SPECIMEN 


OF  AN 


IDENTICAL    DICTIONARY 


German,  English.  French,  and  Latin  Languages. 

l^ote.  All  thofe  co?ttpou?ided  words,  which  arc  eajily  explained  from, 
their  conjlitueiit  parts,  are  here  purpofely  omitted. —  'ihe  'vocahles  firjl 

Jvated,  after  the  German^  exprefs  the  rnofl  literal  feiife. — SuhfantiveSf 
without  a  number  referring  to  the  dcclenjion,  are  indecli?iahle ;  the  num- 
bers mark  the  five  German  declenfic.ns . — Further^  the  afierifi  (*)  points 
out  thofe  fubjlantives,  which  change  their  ^rii  vowel  into  a  diphthongs 
when  ufed  in  the  plural  number  ;~a.  2..fands  for  ad'verbial  adjective  ;  — 
adj  ybr  adje&ive-, — zdv.for  adverb  ; — conj  for  conjunBion  ; — oh],  for 
objeBively,  or  in  a phyfical fenfe  ; — i\xh].forfubjeBi'vely,  or  in  a  mental 

fenfe  ; — s.  i.for  fubjiantive  feminine  ; — s.  la.  for  fubfatitive  mafcuhne  -, 
— s.  n.  for  fubjiantive  ?ieuter  ; — v.  a.  T.for  verb   aBive,  regular  ; — ir. 

for  irregular — v.  n.  for  verb  neuter  ; — vulg.ybr  vulgarly,  or  in  loio 
life. 


German. 

Aaly  s.  m.  2. 

Aas  *,  s,  n,  5. 

Ab,  fyll  of  compounds. 

Ab'dnderlich y  a.  a. 

Abandetn^  V.  a  r. 

Alanderimg,  8.  f.  3. 
Abarheiten^  V   a.  r. 


{Jtch^  recipr. 


Abarlin,  V.  n.  r. 
Abartufg,  s.  f.  3. 
Abbeijfen^  V,  a.  if. 

Abbejlcllen,  V.  a.  r. 
Abbildtn,  V.  a.  r. 

Abhildung^  S.  f.  3. 


English. 

eel 

carrion,  carcafs 
down,  from,  off 
variaMe,  changeable 
to  vary  change,  Ihift 

alteration,  variation 
to  work  or  labour  for 

to  fatigue,  or    wear 

onefelf  out  by  labour 

to  degenerate 

degeneration 

to  bite  ofFo!  f  cm 

to  countermand 

to  falliion  or  portray 

formation,  pidurc 


Feench. 

anguille. 

chaiogne,  cadavre 

de>  du,  &c. 

variable 

varier,  changer,  cor- 

riger 
alte:  ation,  variation 
travailler  a  compte  de 
cequ'ona  re^ud'avance 
epuiier  fes  forces  par 

le  travail 
degenerer  forligner 
degeneration 
mordre,  a'  racher  avec 

les  dents 
contremander 
repre Tenter,  tirer  d'a- 

pres  nature 
inii'.g  ,  portrait. 


Latin. 

anguilla. 

cadaver. 

de 

varians,  mutabllls 

mutare,  inimutare 

mutatio,  Immutatio 
aliquld  labore  compen- 

fare 
laboribus  frangi 

degenerare  depravari 
dcgcudratio,  depravatie 
demordere 


renunciare,  adimere. 
.effingere,  exprimere 

Iformatio,  cfficllo 


Ablinden^V.  a.  ir. 
Abiitte,  s.  f.  (ling,  only) 

ulbhltteijy  V.  n.  ir. 

Albcrgen,  V,  n.  r. 
Abbrechen.  V.  a.  ir. 


V.  n.  ir. 

— — —  (Jk:^-))  recipr. 
Abb>-enneti,V.2L.  r.  &  ir. 


Ahbruch  m.2.(ring.only) 


Abbruchig,  a.  a. 

AhhuJJ,:n,y.  a.  r. 
Abdanken,  V.  a.  r. 


English. 


French. 


tdf  untie  .or  unloofe        'delier,  detacher 
excufe,  apology,  jexcufe,  apologie 


demander  pardon 


to  beg  pardon,  or  to 

apologize, 
to  borrow, 
to  break  off 
to  pull  down 
to  ftopfliort,iafpcaking|s'arreter,  paufer 
to  dctra<5t,  leffcn.  jdeduire,  rabattre 

to  abftain  from.  js'abflenir  de  qq.  ch. 


emprunter 
rompre 
abattre,  demolir 


Abdankung,^  S.  f.  3. 

Ahdeckcn^  V.  a    r. 

AMaker,  s  m.  I. 
vulg.  Schinder. 
AbdeciuHg,  S.  f.  3. 
Abd'mgen.  V-  n.  r. 
Abdringen,  V.  a.  ir.  or  7 
vulg  cbdrucien  (fubj.)  ^ 
Abdruck  *  S.  m.  2. 
Abdrucken.y.  a.  r. 


to  burn  down,  or  out    reduire  en  cendre 
to  confume  by  fire         jconfumcr  par  le  feu 

to  give  over  burning    -.ceffer  de  bruler 

to  difcharge  a  gim        itirer  un  canon  ou  un 

j     fufil 
detra*<9:ion  ^  ,rabais 

diminution,  detriment  diminution,  detriment 
iofs,  tiamage  ;  perte,  dommage 

derogatory  derogatoire 

to  expiate,  or  atone  for  expier 
to  fay  thanks  or  grace  '  remercjer 
to  difcharge  .congedier 

('ifcharge,  difmiffal        conge,  demiffion 
refignation,  abdication  jrefignation,  abdication 
to  uncover  (the  roof)   Jd^couvrir 
'to  ftrip  oif  (the  flcin)   jecorcher 


the  Ikinner 


.ecorcheur 


'the  hangman  (in  office)' bourreau 
juncovering,  denudationidenuement 
ito  deduit  inbargaining  defalquer 


to  extort 


a  copy,  imprefTion 
to  imprint,  or  to   take 
a  copy 
Abd)ucien,\.  a.  r.(obj.)jto let  down  the  cock 

j     of  a  fire-lock 
Abend,  s.  m.  2.  jthe  evening 

Abentheiier,^.  n.  I.       7 
or  Ebenteuery    —      3 
Abentbeurir ,  s.  m.  I.       'adventurer 


ladventure 


Aber,  conj.     — 
AJerglcube,  S.  m.  3. 

(fing.  only) 
Ahergldubifch ,    or        ~) 
Abergldubig.  a.  a.  J 

Abirkcmien^  V.  a.  r  & 

.  ir. 

Alsrmal,  or  Aber-     7 
mats,  adv.  3 

Aihermaljg,  a  a. 
Aba-witr.,  5.  nu, 2.       1 
(fing.  only)  J 
Abe:  ■xvlitig,  a.  a. 


ibut,  yet,  however 

|fuperftition 

I 

jfuperftitious 

jto  judge,  pafs  fentence 
I     upon 

jonce  again,  anew 

repeated 

'dotage,  delirium 

jdift racked,  infanc 
diltracleuly,  foolifhly 


extorquer 

copie,  empreinte 
imprinier,tirer  copie 

prefler,  feparer  a  force 

foir,  folree 

aventure 

aventurier 

mais,  pourtant,  or 
iuperiiition 

fuperflitieux 
juger,  decreter 

ncore,  de  nouveau 

nouveau,  autre 

foHe,  delire 

Jevenu  fou 
comme  un 


fou 


Latin. 

folvere,  refolvere. 
deprecatio,  ignofcendi 

poftulatio. 
deprecari,  veniam  pe- 

tere. 
mutuarl. 

carpere,  decerpere. 
diruere,  demoliri. 
abrumpere  fermonem, 
detrahere  (de  pretio  ) 
abilinere,  fefe  conti- 

nere. 
urere,  comburere. 
deflagrare,  conflagrarc 

flammis. 
definere  ardere. 
tormentum  vi  pulveris 
I     igniferi  mictere. 
defraftum,  decerptio. 
deminutiojdetrimentum 
jadiura,  damnum, 
derogans. 
luere. 

gratias  agere. 
dimittere. 
miflio,  dimiffio. 
abdicatio  munerls. 
detegere  (domum), 
pellem  detrahere. 
pellium  detradlor. 
carnifex,  tortor. 
detedio,  nudatio. 
detrahere  pretio. 

exprimere,  extorqaerc. 

exemplar,  impreflio. 
typis  exfcribere. 

premendo  avellere, 

folvere. 
vefpeia. 

eventura,  portentum; 

qui  tentat  et  perlclita- 

tur  fortunam. 
aft,  ad,  fed,  veto,  &c. 
fuperftitio,  falfa 

religio. 

fuperftitlofus. 
abjudicare. 

iterum,  rurfus,  denuo  . 

ite!  atus. 

amentia,  delirium. 

amens,  dclirus 
dcmenter  ,r.io;  e  dtli- 
rantii. 
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